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INTRODUCTION 


M ichael Ventris* dcdpbermcnf of Linear B in 1952 
proved chat Greek was spoken in the Mycenaean 
world. This fact had long been suspected by arthatttv 
logbrs and, to quote two outstanding examples, Nilsson had 
maintained that much erf Greek mythology was Mycenaean in 
origin and Miss Loiimcr claimed that Homer's knowledge of 
perishable Mycenaean objects came from a poetic tradition which 
went back 10 the time of the shaft-graves of Mycenae. On the 
linguistic side., Bowra had shown the probability that words 
common to die Homeric poems and Arcade Cypriote came to 
both from Mycenaean Greek. 

Vtmds 1 discovery not only confirmed these views but provided 
a considerable mass of varied material in the tablets recovered 
from ihc Mycenaean palaces {even the houses In which the tablets 
were found at Mycenae were probably outhouses of the palace)* 
in reviewing the great Work, Documents in Myctmem Greek, in 
which Ventris and Chadwick described the discover)-, discussed 
the picture of the Mycenaean world which the cablets give, and 
translated and commented on a large selection of tablets, I tried 
to point out the consequences which follow from raiding these 
documents:* 

'Because they are written in Greek, they tell us a great deal 
about the Greek language half a millennium and more licforc 
Homer. Because they record Mycenaean civilisation in My¬ 
cenaean terminology, while Homer was writing in Ionian 
Greek at die beginning of the polh civilisation, they show, 
when joined with other evidence, how much in Homer is 
Mycenaean; and where we can say that these Mycenaean 
dements cannot have survived till Homers time, they tell us 
something of the poetry' which bridged the gap. Because many 
of the personal names are known from mythology B which was 
already supposed to go back to Mycenaean times, they pose 
the question of what Greek mythology was already existent* 
Because they give us the names of Greek gods then worshipped, 
they make a new assessment of the earliest Greek religion and 
1 ji <(917)* <k 
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its relation to Minoan religion desirable. Because they prove 
tint Mycenaean civilization was a Greek-speaking civilization, 
they show also that Mycenaean an is Greek art; except lor a 
comparatively small number of imports, objects of art on the 
mainland from the Shaft-Grave period and in Knossos at least 
from the middle of the fifteenth century must have made seme 
to their Greek-speaking owners and must have been explicable 
in Greek terms. Because linear B is derived from linear . 4 , 
communication between Greeks and Minoans is proved, and 
the Greek occupation of Knossos (and probably many other 
parts of Crete, as the tablets and Idomencus' contingent suggest) 
is likely to have been followed by the borrowing not only of 
script but also of stories, and bv flic borrowing not only of art 
techniques and forms but atso of die ideas conveyed by those 
forms, since here Greek and Minoan anisis were working side 
by side and could communicate with each other. Because 
Asiatic words were found in the tablets, we can suppose that 
due Mycenaean out-stations in Ugarii and the port of Alslakh 
were to some extent bilingual (and the Hittifc correspondence 
show's that verbal communication between ihc Greek world 
and the Hitttte world w as possible); we can therefore surmise 
that Eastern stories entered the Mycenaean xeperroire, but there 
is no reason to suppose that Eastern works of art which found 
rhdr way to Greece carried them interpretation with them, 
except on the possible occasions when die artist himsdf Ira vei¬ 
led; when Mycenaean artists on the mainland were inspired by 
imported works of art, their interpretation would be a new 
Greek interpretation, which need bear no relation to what the 
Lasrem artist meant. Because the Mycenaean palaces used 
tablets and tile tablets can now be read. Mvccnacan civilization, 
becomes comparable with other civilizations which used 
tablets at this time/ 

The possibility of drawing a picture of Mycenaean civilisation 
from ns documents and not only from archaeology (which con¬ 
tinues to provide more and more material), the linguistic evidence 
that Mycenaean Greeks were m contact with the East; and the 
determination of Mycenaean Greek as a stage which can be dis¬ 
tinguished in the development of ihc Grccklanguage have come 
at a tame when knowledge of the ttmtempotaiy Eastern world is 
both fuller and more accessible to the classical scholar than it has 
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cvcf been before. This b partly due io recent dbcovuries and 
partly to tbe number or reliable and convenient translations (often 
with text indices) which have been issued in the hut few years. 
It is therefore now possible to see Mycenaean utilization against 
contemporary civilisation and form some opinion of the contacts 
between the Greek world and the Near East. By seeing the Greeks 
against ibis background we can measure more dearly than ever 
before the achievement of the Greeks in leaping out of this 
context to become the founders of modern civilization. 

Venttis* decipherment has also shown the state of the Greek 
language in the Mycenaean Age, and philologist? have been able 
to sketch three stages of Greek Language corresponding u> three 
stages of Greek dvdization - Mycenaean, between the fell of 
die Mycenaean palaces and about 900 h + g., 900-700 Historic¬ 
ally these three stages correspond to the Mycenaean period* the 
period which covers the Dorian invasion and the Ionian migration, 
and the period in which some degree of prosperity has been re¬ 
gained and die classical dty state was beginning to take shape. 
In art the three periods arc termed Mycenaean* Std>Mycenaean 
and Protogeomebric, and Geometric, In art alone we have a lull 
and continuous series linking the Mycenaean Age with the time ol 
Homer, and we can appreciate that the difference between Sub- 
Mycenaean and Prutogco murk constitutes a major revolution in 
style. We can sec this Devolution happen m Athenian pottery* and 
as pottery was a major art and Athens was the centre through which 
the refugees of the Mycenaean settlements passed on their way to 
Ionia, this revolution must be given Its full importance. 

The purpose of the present study is to use our new knowledge 
to describe Greek art and poetry in dicse three periods within 
the h nutations imposed by the title, 'From Mycenae to Homer*. 
Mycenae is interpreted widely as Mycenaean civilization in its 
contemporary netting; Homer means die Iliad and the Odyssey* 
Tliis limits my subject in several ways, First, I have been par¬ 
ticularly concerned with the storks which arc fold or alluded to 
in the Hind and the Qdyjsey f and I have nor attempted to deal with 
the whole range of Greek mythology; the stories included in the 
/AW and the OdySfg arc numerous enough. SeeomUy, Hesiod, 
Kumelos, and any other poets (or poems) that may be dated in the 
eighth century are only mentioned in so fat as they have a bearing 
on Homer; they axe not considered fox themselves in their own 
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setting. Thirdly, 1 am noi concerned with what happened to the 
liktd and Qdfssty after the eighth century', A great deal of careful 
scholarship has been spent, is being spent p and will be spent on 
the difficult subject of the transmission of the 7 /jW and the 
Odyssey* For a general study of this kind ovtr texts of ihe ///Wand 
Odyssey can Ire accepted as subsianttally faithful reproductions of 
die poems as they were composed. 

The literature of the subject is vast, and 1 can only claim the 
normal acquaintance which accrues during rwcnty-fivc years of 
lecturing on Homer. 1 ana much more indebted to others titan my 
footnotes can show, particularly to books like Murray Rise of 
the Gmk Epk* Bowra's Tradition and Design m the I/kd t Clause's 
Gnwdfragcn, and Nilsson's Homer and Mycenae, which have been 
part of my Homeric thinking for a very tong time. One other 
essential source is even harder to define: as an undergraduate l 
was fascinated by the balanced composition of Attic Geometric 
vases and with the more general question of the interrelation 
between poetry and art. Myrcs ? discussions, ’which started in the 
btc twenties in Oxford* of the parallel between Geometric vases 
and Homeric composition Struck me as extremely revealing. I 
El link that he tried to push die parallelism into too great detail and 
I think that he was too preoccupied with bilateral symmetry, 
which is only one kind at Geometric composition; but that he 
pointed to anessemiaJ dement in cightiuzcntury poetry I have no 
doubt at dl. just before the war Schadcwaldt^s I/jasstudirn demon¬ 
strated w hat I should call the dynamic pattern in the Iliad (par¬ 
ticularly the references forward and the references backward^) as 
Mjmes sought to demon strate the static pancru. Of post-war bonks 
1 need only mention here Miss Lorimer's great cculifiaden of 
archaeological know ledge in Howir and A lycettae and most recently 
Vcotrii and Chadwick's Doatmntj in Mjmmm GmJL 

A most useful account of Homeric scholarship in the last fifty 
years is given by Dodds s Palmer, and Mitt Grav in Fifty Years cf 
atssUaiStbokfship. edited by Pbinaucr in 19*4. Recent ^ orks arc 
h nl t tan r ly assessed by Lrsky in bis repons in rhe .'brsthrr det 
AlitrtuKsviumt&tfk A ve ry full bihliographv of work s on Homer 
or connected with Homer but excluding archaeology is given by 
* letic m rite first volume of Lustrum, A bibliography of Myuaaea* 

a. Davhon, ■Peubtmo. .W H«w% TMA„ 
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coveting publications from t936 to Kjj6 has been 
compiled by Miss Moon and issued as Bti/kfm Steppkmetri w. j of 
the Institute of Classical Studies in the University of London. 
Current bibliography on Linear B appears in Alin&x and in Studies 
in Myecnnian Insrripthns and Diaittt, published by the London 
Institute of Classical Studies. New arcbaeological discoveries are 
reported annually in Arrhaed&gj in Greet c (a supplement to die 
journal of Htilmti $ todies) and in other journals, particularly In 
TO ERGON P published by the Greek Archaeological Society, 

In my footnotes ! have used in Lhe main for periodicals the 
abbreviations adopted by L'AmrA Pbihhgitftx ■ Certain other 
abbreviations may conveniently be listed here. In quoting 
inscribed tablets 1 have used*’wherever diis is not otherwise clear, 
a. prefix of WO capital letters to indicate their place of origin; 
AT. for A klalcb . KN forKno$sO$ n MA for Man, MY for Mycenae, 
PY for Pylos J TH for Thdbcs, UG for Ugarit. Other abbreviations 
which I have used frequently arc &s follows: 

C. IC for Corpus Vascrttm Antiqmrttm T 

Desborough for V. Dcsbornugh, Pmto&omefrk Pottery, 

Dots, for XL G. F. Ventris and j + Chadwick, Doenmnfs in 
Mycenaean Greek. 

Gasfk for XL l\ Nilsson, Gesdichti der grkehisebas R tiigim* 

HR, foe Ci I L Gordon, Hamer and tie Bible. 

HAL for HL L. Lorirncr, Horner md th Ahnnments. 

K> for W. Kraiker and K + Kiibkr, Ksrumrik&s; Ergdmhse tier 
AMSgmbmgpL 

Kj\B . for F P Winter r Kmsigtscbiebti in Rildtm. 

Mat* for F t Mate, Krtte 9 Mj&rfle p Tro/a. 

MMR. for XL P* Nilsson, The Mmnm Mjtrtocan Rsligim. 

MP. for A, Furumark, ihe Sfytnaem Pot ton: , 4 stalysis and 
Clossificatim, 

JNET*forJ* B. Pritchard and others, Amitnt Scar Eastern Texts, 

PAL for Sir Arthur Evans, The Palate of Mims at Knosws* 

RGFI 1 for A- W. Pcrsson, The Rffigj&t of Greece m PnhUMrit 
Tsmcs. 

SCE, for E, G jerstad and others. The Swedish Cyprus Expedition. 

SG. for G. Karo. Srhachsgrdber vm My katas . 

Stnbbings for F* J, Stubbings, ^Mycenaean pottery of Attica*, 
Annwl of the British St boo! of Athens,, 4* (iJM?)* ^ 
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RECORDS OF SOCIETY IN 
THE SECOND MILLENNIUM 


T he Mycenaean palaces of Greece like the Mmoan palaces of 
■Crete and manvpalaces in die Near Ease kept their records 
on day tablets. Inscribed tablets from Knossos and Other 
Cretan sites have been known for many years, Ebgen discovered 
lab lets (fig. i) when he found an unknown palace some seven miles 
north-east of Navarino Bay at Pylos in 1939;. this was followed, 
after the war* bv his further discoveries at Pylos and by Waters 
discoveries at Mycenae. VenttlY decipherment of die script know n 
as Linear B has made ii possible to read the tablets written in this 
script from Knossos, Pylos, and Mycenae, and compare them w ith 
tablets in other languages* Thus we have an entirely new kind of 
matrxml for the comparative study of Mycenaean civilization* 
written texts from the fifteenth-century palace at KnossoS, from 
the thirteen thr-century palace at Pyloa, and from thirteenth-century 
houses at Mycenae. These houses may very well hive been die 
houses of palace officials rather than private houses in the normal 
sense, so that palace records can be cLiimctl from Mycenae as wclh 
Comparison with tablets of other civilizations not only illumines 
dark passages in the Mycenaean tablets themselves* but also shows 
what elements of Mycenaean rivilizadon were common to other 
civilizations and what were the divergences. The Mycenaean 
tablets arc records which can be put alongside contemporary 
Eastern records, just as Mycenaean art and ajcliitectUEC can be 
compared with contemporary Eastern an and architecture, I he 
juxtaposition has yet a third purpose: to establish what kinds 
of record have survived from other sites but axe lacking from 
Knossos, Pyk>s a and Mycenae, If records are largely alike, the 
civilizations which produce them are likely to have large comniots 
elements. If some kinds of record are missing, the mason must be 

The Mycenaean records that can be read are written in Greek. 
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The eafEcat of them, if the dale cm lx; trusted* arc the fifteenth- 
century tablets from Knoasos. The script in which they Lire wiiiten 
is derived from cm earlier script known a$ linear A, found at 
ICnossos, fiagia Triada, and some other sites in Crete, The earliest 
datable tablets in this earlier script belong to the eighteenth 
century, and the script went on being used outride Knossos until 
die end of the fifteenth century* The language recorded in Linear 
A (and a fortiori in the still earlier Cretan pictographic Script) is not 
Greek, and it is natural to assume that it was the Language of the 
pre-Greek population. 1 Many of the tablets seem to be lists of men 
working in the palace and elsewhere, and others arc inventories of 
grain, figs, olives, wine, oil, and pots* like many of the linear B 
lablets. But the scribes of Linear A used a diJfertnt system of 
weights and measured from linear B; Bennett - has suggested that 
the origin of this nmy lie in Egypt, whereas the linear B system 
points rather to Attfttolifl, For our purpose we cm only say that 
Mycenaean records ate the descendants of earlier Minoan records, 
and that both have analogies with Eastern records. 

Another early scrips which has resemblances to Linear A and B 
and perhaps derives from A T is the script found in Cyprus and 
known as Cypro^Minoan. * Most of the Inscriptions are on vases and 
other small objects and run from the sixteenth century down into 
the classical period, but two longer tablets (of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury and laret) 4 were published in 395 and die second of these, 
which was found in a temple* may possibly bt m verse. An earlier 
fragment (of the late sixteenth century) 5 has been discovered more 
recently. These inscriptions cannot yet be rend, but it is interesting 
to tmd that an alphabet analogous to Linear B was used for 
writing texts (as distinct from records) iq an island which certainly 
had Myce naean settlements* if it was not actually part of tine 
Mycenaean kingdom. 

Vanda nni Child wick, Hvwcmu in Afrjttutte n Crrrk 4,:; 

G. P. Goold .and M. Pope* Prtlimimn m to the Crtt.iK Uutjr _-I 

strips Cape Town* 19* j; A. Funnruck, ]JJ< (fbnhegmin^; Q H. Gorduu* 
Amtfqwp T 1947. 

* rt-jM-* 54 (i9io) p aw. 

■ See wmi rcccmlr Q r Masson, R./L, 47(19^), a6f-i U.CJL y Zx (1917)* fif-; 
P. Mariggi. Athmwm. 44 |£; V. mid j, Kara^cji^hia. t>a 

VS 1 * 

1 *■ DilwFcn* Anfiuwiy. *7 11914). ijj£ 

* i 1 . DjLiin-s miii M. Vctum y Am&pritj, jo (1956), 40L 
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Tablets from many places in the East can however l>e read* and 
of these places the most interesting are those which are known to 
have been in contact with the Mycenaean world, Ugadt on the 
sca-coast of Syria near the modem Latakia was a kingdom of con¬ 
siderable importance from the eighteenth till late la the thirteenth 
century, and had a flourishing Mycenaean settlement 1 in the 
thirteenth century* The French excavators of the enormous palace 
have discovered countless day tablets including letters to other 
kings* juridical and economic documents* as well as poetry. 
The poetry was written in the Ugaritic language but most of the 
documents quoted were in Akkadian* Ad are in alphabetic 
cuneiform except two recently discovered which are wriltoa in a 
bed variant of Cypro-Mifioan. Di frit rent kinds of documents 
were found m dilTerent offices, and neatly all the poetry was found 
in the temple of HaaL; the possibility of a simMaE separation of 
documents at Mycenaean sites must be remembered- The foreign 
contacts of Ugarir included Egypt * the Himtes, Girchetnish, 
Bybkft, Beirut > Sidon* Tyre, and (according to very probable 
imerpretatinns) LAprus and Crete . 5 Forty miles north of Ugadt 
was the pun of the inland kingdom of Ah lakh; both the port and 
die capital were excavated by Woolley* w ho judges that 'it Is likely 
enough that there was a colony of the soit* {tike the Mycenaean 
colony ar Ugadt) 'at Al Mina, die port of Alula th through which 
imports from the Aegean world coroc\ J In Ala lakh itself inscribed 
tablets were found, mainly from two separate archives, one of the 
eighteenth and the other of the fifteenth century. They fall into the 
Same general divisions as the records from Llgarit, but Literary 
tests were not found, although a few" religious texts, found to¬ 
gether in % single pbcc T and three lexicographical texts suggest 
that there may have been literary texts In another archive. More 
important than cither of these were the Bittites, whose capital was 
at Boghaxkcuy, about a hundred miles cost of Ankara. Here there 
was„ of course, no Mycenaean settlement, but a Mycenaean seal was 
found in the excavations * 4 and the identifies do n of Ahhiyawa* a 
1 T\ li. Stubbing. Pafttiy fiVM ibi Lrw/, /i; C. F'A, Schltfffcr, 

SI O9T4). 65; O. Masson, U&ntint* nt t 227L 
1 Qcm a, C. F-A. SchacOcr. t, C fpiu* 

ef. J, Nou^nyrok C.K«4.1.„ i£j<L 141 fp *«* nu. < 8 r ll 4- 

* /I Fargo/ten 1 jt, Cf. on coiupiwiivf chrotKilogr 1 oI tksicrn aitd 

Aegean tsito^J. Mclitirr, AS., 7 fi® ITJ* iff 
1 £« Laroche* iVfiW* $ 8. 
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powtr with whom the Ilittitts were in conflict From tile early 
fourteen Eh to the late thirteenth century, with Mycenaean Greeks* 
whether in Asia, the islands, or Greece itself, has now been gener¬ 
ally accepted , 1 Tht law code has already been fruitfully compared 
with the Mycenaean tablets by Palmer*- and other points of con¬ 
tact will be noted in their place. Outside the range of dose 
Mycenaean contacts is the vast mass of Siitnerkn, Babylonian, and 
Akkadian cuneiform tablets from Lhe area of the Euphrates, which 
can only be quoted for particular purposes. Something will lie 
said of the literature at a later stage. Here however the kingdom 
of Mari (which lies on the Euphrates some fifty miles below its 
junction with the Khnbur) should be mentioned, liccausc the 
letters between the King of Assyria and his son, the King of Mari* 
and the letters between the Kings of Maxi and their nations 
administrators show how a kingdom acrualiy worked early in the 
second miJlcnmuiii, and p to vide some explanation for the bare 
lists of men and things which survive from other sites. Finally* the 
Myccnaeans were also in contact with Egypt, but the organisation 
of Egypt Is perhaps too unique aod too specialised to be of much 
use for our problem. 

Hie records* may be examined from two points of view. One h 
the point of view of the palace: what was worth recording? The 
other is our owru what do the records tell us of the genera) 
structure of society, of die parallels l?eLwecn different societies, 
and particularly nL those elements of civilization which axe likelv 
to have been remembered and transmitted by poetry? This survey 
b an attempt tn combine both points of view and is divided into 
the following main headings: grades of Society; the labour force 

1 Q. R, Gumcj . //v r. H. Stubbing. \fjvrtiarjn F&fftw /r?» 

i&t Lirtfft/, tto; R. Cnmbuid, Pm-. C. A., jo (1954). 

1 iVaTMiV/jn/ ef fly WvYj/i^fW S 9K4. 3.7 f. 

* Lhe Eollv^-iny; editions ifc the basis-of thi-s- surrey iod their numcrstiufi 
i» used: Knc-s*^, MkhacL Vcntru, Trt kmuai TMts, Tendon, Cbssidd 
Institute, 1956; Fyl™. r., L Ikauictt, TA* Pjhs T^h n Princeton, 191J; 
t J. Notieravfol U F#Mt nor ml* Pam. ipjj; Ablakli, D. I 

Wkeniflu, Tht AkhAA TjMrit, Londnn, Rtitiah Tmdr Lite « ;^ y r 

Mim, A. Parrot and G. Arrbim ffi/a/fi Jc MhH m vols* i-vt, PAfi-i } 

1910-4. Where necessary to> dUttngubh the tablet* from dMtrcm dwa, f Hutc 
pic fired KN (» Knossoa) etc. to the number*, The Mfceekagaa tnbko tnert- 
tioned will be found riwnfiiarcd with commentary la M. Vemds and J, 
Qmdwkle, Doammttfo Mimum Gntk M Cambridge, 193$ f abbreviated below 
11 Dtvf.y 
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and its operations; die land, its produce and goods made from its 
produce; war, offerings to the gods, It must be remembered that 
the primary object is to show the points of agreement between the 
documents from dUfeienf sites rather than to bring out the 
divergences The picture must be constructed from short records 
of details and necessarily mates difficult leading- Bur the detail 
must be given as it h our only evidence; it has the further value 
of revealing the niggling bureaucracy of these palace civilizations, 
which contemporary and later poets ignore* 

The head of the Mycenaean State was the King. I use this word 
to translate the Greek vsniv. The Mycenaean feaplatt - the 
classical Greek word iot king - was a much less important person > 
and 1 shall distinguish him by writing him king with a small & 
IFamx in classical Greek (except in high poetry depending on 
Homer) was only used of gods,, and similarly the Mycenaean word 
for ids bad, was kter only used for bud sacred to the 

gods* In PyIgs the Commander of the Army also bad a 
This means that both of them were in some sense divine* and this 
divinhv survives in Homeric terminology — Zeus bom, Zeus nur¬ 
tured* dear ro Zeus, honoured like (or as) a god, etc. Eastern 
Kings also liatl divinity or near-divinity. So on the ivory panel of a 
fourtcciuh-centurv couch from Ugarit* the King is shown drink¬ 
ing from the breast of the goddess - he is goddess-suckled, and on 
Alakkh seal impressions the Kings of Aklakh and V amkhad arc 
called ‘beloved of (the god) Adu 1 , 5 So also according to Gurney* 
the Hi trite Kings during the imperial age (from 1460 onwards) 
were called Tlcro, beloved of the god (or goddess) 1 - 

The King had a household- The Pylos tablets mention the 
King's armourer, the King’s potter, and the King's fuller* titles 
for which parallels could easily be found in the East, Palmer^ lias 
identified as the King's companions or ‘count* 1 the w ho 

appear in TMos and Knossos as grandees of noble family„ and as 
military coinn senders with chariots, uniforms. and male and 


1 PY Hr ^ 1 ; (D«t no. ij^) ic ike tot. for royal Iftfid ua L *narit 

ef. 12,33* 16.151, bi Mari ef* lii $* v. 75. 

B C. F-A. SdiMifet, J>™ 51 (1954)1 SSi AJlcl im tise theme ef. Gotdoftj 
Ihmtr Mi rk* B&k a icct, 42* 

1 AL 7 * 433 ^ 4 . 

* Jh tiiUiiU' 6 5 * Cf Mil fif mu a, Stit&rt Ztrtnfni /a D. ,W_ U i 

* T.PKh, 5914, Ji. O". Dv*r tii- Child references:FV An M9etc.;Sa790; 
An 607 ; Eb E 47 i KN lA 571 : As ?«; B 1055 * 
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female slaves. Together they most have formed something like 
the Hi like Great Family. 1 The ublm &om Ugarit show some¬ 
thing of the machinery of promotion into the higher ranks; the 
King gives a man certain territories, and (j) he assumes The duties 
of the sons of the Queen 1 , or (a) he is placed among the Counts 
of the Queen; he is free and the Mayor will not enter hb house, or 
(5) he is placed among the Charioteers^ I have chosen these three 
examples out of a con siderable number of tests for various reasons. 
First* they show various different ranks which the men receive 
and which carry with them different duties or services to the King. 
Secondly, w hen the men are promoted, they are made "free* from 
the dudes of their forme* rank; the word is the same as that used 
for freeing a slave; and in the same way in Pylos 5 the King 
Trees' certain materials from dun. Thirdly, the promo dons are 
accompanied by a gift from the King, and in return the rmn 
promoted takes on himself new services and afro makes payments 
in silver. 

Many of the precious objects recovered from Mycenaean sites 
must have been gifts. Finley 4 in discussing the world of Odysseus 
(which in this respect is purely Mycenaean) says There was scarcely 
a limit to die situations in which gift-giving was operative*. Gifts 
coveted what wc should call fees, rewards, prizes, and sometimes 
bribes; the successful suitor gives the largest ‘gifts of wooing’ and 
receives a counter-gift in the dowry; die whole of diplomacy was 
conducted by gift exchange. One set of tablets at Pylos 5 has the 
heading: 1 What Pu-kc-qj-ri saw when the King appointed Sigewas 
damoJumr* and lists decorated jugs, boiling pans, tripod caul¬ 
drons, fitt-trmgs* etci, and furniture, tables chairs, and footstools* 
inbid with ivory, coloured gk$^ gold, and precious stones. 
Parallels for the objects have been noted from Mycenaean sites, 
Egypt, and Ugarit * It is not dear whether "when the King etc/ 

1 Gumcy, Tbt HifUUt^ 67, 

9 Rcfcincnciis; LG (1} 16.204, M (j) ill 32. Fat the chat io try at 

V&*m cL 1244. 

1 PY Nji 334, with discussion, Dm. jgi, 

* Tit VorHef Odjimtt, London, 1956, 70; cl . for Egypt, Brmtcd, Amimt 

fUC.R. U, 11 . 

* PY Ta 7i 1 tin., ef. Dtet. jjif.; Palmar, A iimu, j (19^7), jS. 

' ^ ^ BJuCS^ j (15(6), 39. For Uprit d ibave, For Egypt, 

■be tomb of Tutankhamen. and Breasted, Ateimi fUmi, r T JJ4 ; tl> ja, jtjo. 
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merely gives the date for an inspection of the royal treasure or 
whether these are the actual gifts given when Sigewas was 
appointed. In ray case the machinery of gift exchange is attested 
in the tablets by the adjective 4 for guests 1 applied to clothes at 
Knossos. 1 Many of the precious objects listed in rhe tablets are 
likely to be gifts* : Such gifts can be quoted from ail the Eastern 
collections of tablets, and 1 restrict myself here to two examples. 
In Ugarit 3 the wedding gifts of the Queen Akhatmilka consisted 
of jewellery, gold vessels, clashes and pieces of stuff (like clothes 
‘for guests* at Knossos), couches, chairs, and footstools incrusted 
with gold, ivory, and lapis lazuli, bronze vessels and implements 
including coolring-pots and tongs (as cm the Py los tablets qumed). 
The Mail tablet 4 in which the King dtscrilses the appointment of 
the mayor of Ia-il (a parallel to the dam&hftvs of Pylos) is broken, 
but the appointmem seems to have been accompanied by a gift of 
silver and sheep. The largest gift of all is a town or towns, in 
Homer* Agamemnon proposes to give Achilles seven cities of 
Mcs&cnia, whose inhabitants would honour him as a god, and 
Mercian* had hoped to settle Odysseus in a city tn his kingdom. 
In the same way Aklakh* 1 in the eighteenth century was given 
as a present by Abban to Yarimlim, who was duly installed as 
ruler, rad later the King of Ugarit 7 gave a town with its tiihca, 
its customs, and its offerings to Kurkushuh and the lady Apapa 
and the sons of the lady Apapa. 

The gtudes of society cannot be defined too precisely, because 
the boundaries between them were fluid and a man could move or 
be moved from one grade to another, as we have seen in Ugarit, 
and the emphases were different in differem localities- But broadly 
I t hink it would be true to say that below the immediate entourage 
of the King tomes first a nobility, which receives its buds front 
the King, and then the towns or villages with a mayor and elders, 
with whom the craftsmen and agricultural workers are registered- 
An obvious local difference is that In Uguat, which was probably 
the most highly developed as a commercial dviEzatioii r the crafts¬ 
men appear to have been organized in corporations which held 

1 KN Id >73-4, (D&i. no. sr?)- 

1 E-g. PY Tm Ut , Tn $66 (fig. i }i KM K iablets; V *8* (noted *1 W fcmkl 
durt p ) cf. LtjeuUEr BLf.E.* \z (t9i fj h *99- 

1 EG 16.146* cf- 16.61; AI- 4^9; cf. 163, 439 (tWninm). 

* NLA i. 119 . * Hf*f 9 p M9i Od?**} 4p *7* 

4 A L 1. T L?G 16^76; d MA iv- 11. 
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kfld* 1 But in L’garh also, a* wt bvc seen, the man who is placed 
among die Counts of the Queen is thereby freed From the jims^ 
diction of the Mayor, which seems to agree with die general 
Structure that 1 have sketched* 

In the HJttite law code the distinction between the men of 
feudal service whose land reverts to the King and the craftsmen 
whose land reverts to the village is clear, hue arrangements were 
also made for passing from one grade to the other. Palmer- has 
found the same essential distinction in the Mycenaean tablets, 
where "settlers 3 land 1 {Ki-ti-mt-m) 9 held by men, who in respect of 
the feudal dues which they pay are called tt-rt-te is 

distinguished from common land (Kt-kt-ms-na)^ which is held 
from the village or dvmn n and its holders are described as K&tfam't* 
etc* Here too the boundaries are fluid and it is both possible 
(tf) for a noble to hold common land as a private portion, and 
(A) for a shepherd or a fuller to hold a portion of settlers' JancL* 
It is pcobable that the settler* were or included the men who 
owned the chariots (in so far as the chariotry extended beyond the 
Counts). Them axe two indications of this. One is that on Use 
Pylos order of battle tablets 1 the men who are named seem to be 
chariotry as distinct from foot-soldiery they consist of others 
besides the Counts and some of their names recur on a census 
list, 5 which includes the Counts hut sec™ to lie restricted to a 
fairly high level of society. The second is the occurrence of the 
word on die Krtossos chariot tablets; 9 epa seems to be a word 
for a feudal due, and it looks as if some of the settlers at least 
were required to pro vide cliariotSj, horses, corselets and helmets, 
garments and sheep, as pan of their service. The word also 
occurs in connexion with arrows, rams, doth, wheat, and 

1 C£ Yin I lir.md, Syria, it [ 1 94^ P 1 1 3 L to* (PY Ed 109 «ic.) 

hai been mreiprctdi (D**. 13.4) ss ‘land oftbc Swineherds* but the iLaigtikr 
b equally pc dilate, sad I think rather of ,« Roral Swineherd (like Euumoft 
In the Q 4 jitrf\. 

5 TJ’iJ,. 1954, 57 (L The essecdal texts arc PY En 609 etc. for ^ttlsw 1 
hmt and the Fp series fnf common land. They sue diKHssed j n Dots * jijf. 
O- jJao tiennetr, A.}.A. t <k ([95b), ioj£; Adndoi, Emirita, *4 


■ f4. {*) PY L P jfli/Sf.j (*) PY Ea 71, C/> it 9 , 

***\ Al] 4 !P v,tl ike dJtttftCtion Ixtuwn infantry *nd charinttv, 

./P„ Sn /' 4 A " Jl * P*ns of 1 single list- cf. 0«t. 17? ff.; 
W. S. Ruiperez, Alti&j, 4 (1956), 146. 

* ti-g- K.N Sd e+Bj, Sf 041c; <£ Hoc}, i6fl. 
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oil 1 (at the oftmwmitr,, headquarters of those who pay apa); and this 
gives some idea of the range of feudal due$ h With some misgiv¬ 
ings I use this word feudal as a convenient way of describing the 
paying of dues and services to the palace in return for privileges 
and possessions. 

The first class in die Fylos census list is called twsifctioiilts 
(performing the function of kings) anil includes two men T who 
ate called K&rtter nf Tmitija and Kaht/fi- a/ Ikrma, I think we may 
regard rhem as the mayors of these villages or towns and suppose 
that there w T «e at least three words for mayor - bdriUm % k&rtter* 
and fkmakmvi (the appointment of a damn tftW by the King was 
mentioned above). For the km&MS 1 we have considerable evi¬ 
dence; twelve are known in Pylns, they have a famULi (house) and 
a gtreuria (council of Elders), and they supervise the allocation of 
bronze to smiths at three villages or towns. The K&nefmf* (or in 
two cases the da/Nolkatvi) of towns or villages are noted as conrri- 
buting gold, bronze from the temple for arrows and spears, oxen 
with calves, and possibly hides. Normal contributions arc recorded 
under the name of the town alone; when instead ‘the mayor of X' 
appears, this probably marks a special contribution for a special 
occasion. These mayors are men of great importance, as their 
position on the Pylns census list shows. They personally mnk 
somewhere near the level of the Counts. So in the Mari archives* 
the mayor and elders of a village appear }>efore the local governor 
to assure him thar a rumour which has reached the King of Man 
is a pure lie* In Alalakh the mayor is reckoned among the 
chariutry of one village, although he docs not himself own a 
chariot, and the elders receive distributions of grain and oOi* 

A number of census lists from Alalakh* according to Wiseman,* 
fibre die inhabitants of villages arranged in three classes in 
ascending order; he describes the lowest {bHpsbft) as a remi-ftce 

1 Amaws KN Ws 17*4: was: C Dm utiy. doth: L hqy wheat: £-971; 
oik Kh 339, O. illw KK Ar $2 e „ when; fueii arc LUUtifbaicJ PY Ik 9 a) (livts 
1 ccj-mribulii^n In tctuin far king fret of *p*- m b 1M1 * casw -1 degrading, d". 
F.b 2 $ 4 F py Sh 736 Kbvs helmets and CtJfSclefcL 

1 N'mc particularly PY Ac Bttg, Aa 616* jn 431: cL KN As 1 ji6. 

1 Note pmlcuLtrijr PY Jo Jn On 300; cf KN Ch V 
* M A ili jf m * Rtffcrcucri" ALijS; *71; 

1 Op. ttL w to; cT. panicuLitEv AI- 131 finch. Jji:^ a jrjdur, > carpet t rs b !» 
linger, and 3 hccdsnKi)); 136 (13 of 4r l^psha have iw> or); noted 
abort. 
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class of serf, the next higher class includes the craftsmen, and die 
highest class arc the chariotry. The Pyles census list is a classifica¬ 
tion of the high class corresponding to the chariotry o£ Alalakh. 
The big land tablets of the En and Ep series give the details of the 
land holders of a particular town, subdivided into holders of 
settlers' knd and bidders of Common land. The area of settlers’ 
knd is given at the beginning (the area <jf die common land may 
have been lost); and after each holder an amount of com is given, 
which may be the tax; similarly the vineyard holders of a village in 
Ala lath are listed with their plots and the total tax to be paid by 
the village. 1 But we have nothing from Pylos or Knossos quite 
like the class census lists at Alalakh; the nearest are certain sum¬ 
maries wliich give totals of two classes in a particular place; thus 
at Pylos in a grain total (fiestas and kotnattn (workers of the 
common land) are listed in parallel and at Knossos trltsLit and 
carpenters at Aptftra art noted together,* 

The palaces also kept detailed records of the available labour 
force, of the rations which it was given, and of the operations on 
which it was engaged. On one occasion the King of Mari told 
the governor of Tenja to inspect the men of his district; he swore 
in inspectors in every town and they wrote down the names of the 
men; the tablets were then copied and sent to Mari. 51 This gives the 
background of the Mycenaean lists which survive. Some are 
nominal roils with nothing to say what the people are. 4 Sometimes 
there is an indication of place, often with the addition of a man’s 
name, the man for whom they have hcen working, who provides 
them for an unspecified task, or who owns them. 6 But many of the 
lists specify that the men are craftsmen, and these lists are some¬ 
times nominal roles with die crafts appended and sometimes sum¬ 
maries of craftsmen at particular places* The crafts am very 
numerous; the following list merely gives those that arc common 
to the Mycenaean sites and Alalakh or Ugarit 7 - doctor, priest 
goldsmith, carpenter, smith, cook, herdsman, potter,’ tailor’ 
weaver, measurer of grain* 

Both in Pylos and Knossos the labour force includes Luge 

*AL* Q7 . * PY Be 411; KN Am I16, »MAiiL iu 

‘H^PYAm^KNAi m* UG ,).<*. AL 
1 l .g. TV An 172, 140; KN As 40: At, 146. 162, 

ItefrJ?VfV 7 * }9t ” 8: V(1 * 6s; *** As W B tot; V >6; cf. 

UG 1 AL itev 117. ■ * 

7 Ahkkh tee Vktuin. ^rf/„ijgfl; fo r L'g„it ( PsMl rejw/ , m f 
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numbers of women, and associated with them men, girls, and 
boys. 1 The place at which they are is sometimes given; they often 
have ethnics and sometime# ire described is captives or slaves. 
They ire sometimes described as having certain skills, for the 
most pact connected with making textiles,, dealing with grain, 
doing the housework; In Knossoa we have some evidence that die 
younger women were trained by the older women. In Pylos (on 
the Ad tablets) men and boys are described as "boys of the X 
women" and they seem to be listed for some particular purpose 
since defaulters are indicated. Both in Pylos and Knossos some 
groups of women, girk* and boys seem to have a connexion with 
the land, but what connexion is not dear; possibly these groups of 
women and their depcndriiis were allotted land as were the cor¬ 
porations in Ugarit. Tritsch has compared these tablets with a 
tablet from Ogaiii, which lists a number of women, girls* and 
hois as in the houses of different citizens of Ugarif; the numbers 
in each house range from one boy to three women, three boys, 
and five girls; on the edge they arc all said to come from Akshia 
(probably Cyprus). 1 This again seems to be a lisE of foreign women 
with their children, and here the palace has distributed them lu 
various houses. 'When the King of Mari demands a labour gang 
of boys and girls from the governor of Imp, the governor sends 
men to the villages to raise them;* here, a$ often* the correspon¬ 
dence of Mari gives an explanation for the lists which we know 
from other sites. They art a labour force ai the disposal of the 
palace* and their memory (though diminished) survives in the 
great palaces of the Odyrttf. 

We hear occasionally erf" special operations in Pylo$: 'rowers to 
go to Pleuron"* is not necessarily a naval order. "Builders ro build' 1, 
does not sound like a large operation; twelve in ah are to go 10 
four different places. They ate perhaps specialists like the master 
mason demanded from Mari by the King of Assyria.* From 
JJgarit we : have an instruction to eight towns ro supply each a 
number of days' work on the reconstruction of another town. 

1 PY Aa; Ah (with niioEu); Ad; Ac joj. G54; An 199, *91, Vn 
U91; Wa 114; KN Ale* Ap. Ag- cf- Dm- 155 ft 
1 UG 1 i_S.f 7* Xjria, *i (i^) t 1471,; F a J. Tritsch* SUmitJ (fcbrtijcomkg), 
4 MA iii. j 9 . 4 PY An 1 tie. 35} 

* FY An jj: KK Aim tioj sccnii n> be uf iL-mi urn f/^v. rw», 41 

and $4 respectively). 

1 MA 1 L 4, * UG rc.Sj6, Sjm r 21 (194&]* 150. 
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The distribution of bronze to smiths 1 in dilfcrcrir localities in 
Pylos is recorded with die amount given to each smith and the 
number of unemployed smiths; the local haii/ttu (as noted above) 
sometimes cheeks or guarantees the amount. The A la lakh tablets* 
also record copper distributed to smiths, but note in addition 
that it is to be used for making baskets or arrowheads; and the 
King of Assyria 3 sent copper to Mari to be made into naib by the 
local craftsmen. A report from Pyios that the woodcutters in tw o 
places arc delivering t jc axles and i*o spars to the chariot factory 
may be compared with Ijgariiic texts on the delivery of wood for 
making aims, and a note of wood delivered to the carpenters lor 
the construction of wagons in Alalakh. 1 We may add here* a!$o 
irom Pylos, 5 a list of wooden objects made, a list of vessels 
received from men (perhaps mayors) in various places* and a no re 
of pieces of ivory; to ser beside this rather slender evidence of 
Mycenaean manufacture ALilakh provides a record of sixty-four 
business houses and their produce; they include smiths, leather 
workers, joiners, and Cartwrights, It is likely that in Akkkh 
and Ugarit manufacturers bulked much larger than in Pylos and 
Knossos; but wc have no records (except perhaps the single cablet 
noted above) for the considerable manufacture of pottery which 
wc know took place at Pylos* and Mycenaean pottery was exported 
far and wide. 

Something has already l*xn said about hnd tenure and die 
divikson between royal bmi seeders" land, and common bnd as it 
is observable in the various other place*. The produce of the soil 
was taxable, and w as inspected: ai Pylos* Axotas* who must surely 
be a pahee offidal, is recorded as inspecting die crop in five areas- 
The amounts of grain against the individual holdings may well, 
a$ has been suggested* be an assessment of the tax lahc paid, and 
some of the grain figures for places under Knossos should be so 
interpreted as distinct from much larger figures glossal ‘harvcstV 
An Alalakh isbbe records that 640 fiami of ernmer and too of 
vetches, the produce (rent or tax) of the territory of Akma, is 
owed by the village inhabitants. In Pylos and Knossos two words 
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JUtCORDS OP SOCIETY IS THE SECOND MILLENNIUM 

~ apMb&J "payment 1 and vphtfos ‘clttidE 1 - show what tablets cer¬ 
tainly refer to tribute to the palace. From these words some idea 
cm be formed of the range, if not of the amount of the contribu¬ 
tions. OJive-oil 1 is % "payment* at Lykros in Crete* A Pyles tablet 
records a distribution of wine to the nine towns, and Ugarit 
provides the opposite picture of twelve towns providing the palace 
with 148 jars of wine . 3 One series of Pyfos tablets (Mr) records a 
tribute of mixed products including hides, honey, and possibly 
flax; payment and deficit (or last year s deficit) arc Accorded, and in 
many towns the smiths are exempted. They also (with certain 
other classes and individuals) have free allowances of boxes 
(perhaps of made-up Uax), which are recorded under towns and 
individuals in another scries (Na); we may compare a label from 
Ogam ‘do tfling given to kmtc-holders 1 "; a considerable deficit of 
boxes of flax required from various towns is also recorded iq 
Pylos . 3 Payments of spites are recorded in the Kjiossos Ga tablets- 
Records arc also kept at Pybs and Kjiossos of animals - horses, 
a$ses^ deer* cuttle, sheep* goats* and pigs . 1 The lists often give 
owner* place, and herdsman; sometimes however the animals are 
listed under towns. and shepherds only. Similar lists are found in 
Ugarit and Atafakhj' The occurrence of i defidt i both in Knossos 
and Pylos show's that many of these tablets arc records of tribute 
to die palace; a list in Ugarit* gives the towns as supplying oxen 
as well as wheat and wine, Listv from Kno^sos which give both 
^heep and woo] are probably records of shearing, and the ‘deficit' 
sign in ihe Dk tablets shows the deficiency in the amount of wool 
provided* and in the Dl tablets deficiencies both in sheep and 
wool; there is a standard relation r>e tween the total amount of 
wool including deficit and the number of sheep. A note from 
Alakklv may he compared: "8 talents, i*S od (shekels* weight) of 
woqJ plucked by Kipugga from joS wool-bearing sheep, 2,700 
shekels of wool are no good 1 . A functionary of the King of Mari* 
complains that the ftimg*s Instructions to shear the >hccp in his 
district cannot be carried out, because lie has not sent enough men 

1 RetVicr*^ KN Ph 549; ef PY Gn u& 4 ; KSU 77*; UG AL ^ 

522. 

* Referents: PY Vn ts; UG 10,041, \fttAt r 11 (1940)* tiyf. 

? Rririxoctt: UG it. 7 ’ 1 ( 1940 ), wji"-; PY Kn d. Avr. 
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iPkDM TO HOMER 

to do the shearing; the sheep have been washed and the men and 
women weavers* who have been assembled to work the wool, are 
idle. Mari again gives the background, 

Women spinners, combers, and wool worker.’ are recorded for 
Pylos, 1 In Knossos* the women workers are sometime* bbeikd 
after die kind of doth on which they work. I have already noted 
the special cloth for gifts* the cloth for the Counts* and the fact 
that cloth could be part of a feudal due. The main headings of the 
lists* cloth, clothes, and wool* arc found also m Ugaril and 
Ahlakh* The word ibtJm (shirt) is common to Knossos and 
Ugarit, and was presumably borrowed by the Greeks at this time- 
In KnossoS (and its surrounding towns) the women produce the 
doth to a schedule: the familiar terms 'deficit \ "payment*, and 
'allotment* occur * and one tablet gives an equation between wool 
and testUeSp* 

The palace also records war material delivered and Amounts in 
store, We have records in a standard form from T\Tos of helmets 
and corselets, and various tablets from Knoss-iis record the esis- 
icncc of helmet*, corselets* and armoured shirts** T hu- Knossofc Sc 
series gives names of men with horses and chariot and in addition 
cither corselet (of two types) or ingot* (for armouring shirts). 
Tablets were found in Ugacit 7 which record scale corselets; the 
scales liavc also been found in quantity. The lists ot rimriour 
from Alalakh, which note whether they possess chariots or nor* 
and the list c>f diariotry at Bckani in the neighbourhood of Ugarit 
have already been mentioned.® Knossos lists chariots in various 
stage* of manufacture^ and wheels,* There are also records of 
Swords* spears, and arrows? one tablet notes two lots of 6 7 oia and 
i t }}Q arrow y and the numbers may be compared with the 1,50a 
copper arrowheads made by the smith* at Alalakh or the 4,000 
shekels of copper for arrowheads noted on a seal impression at 

1 SpiniKW Aft H9; combers: Ah pi; wool worker*: Aa 76^ Cf H 2 }«r* $1 ^f. 

* Ak <SjA k tJtriji ffpim rejrw); Ap Gaj /if {abort Tot /u), 

1 UC Ijpjj, itnSTa; AL 557-9, 

1 KK L 47 ** 7 *S; Lc gjjcf; L£ 41 . 1 L jig, 

1 S\cfctEJtc4* [cf. Ofr-i. t'Y Sh: KN Ci 5670 (helmet ami o>r*ckt). 

1 695 fir nil nired ■Hirt), L 7^4 [Amour ibr K 7441 (corwfcr), V 7W9 

(cottcka and bcimci atmchmertB). 

: Arris, j1 (1954)1 -T- 1 Kefereneci- UG 11,5,4- AL i^Sf. 

1 KN Sd 4 Se t Si. So (cf. 1 rsh ihz hit PY Sa), <!£. Ch.iiitnune, Af/wxl. 4 
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Ahdakbd It is possible that the guats and hums listed in the 
Rnossos Me tablets were used in making bows and bowstring*. 
The number of arrows suggests that archers were by no means 
unimportant in the Mycenaean age, and they may have been second 
only to the chaidoiry as ihey clearly were at Ugarfr and Alalakli. 3 

Records of actual operations arc rare, The “rowers to go to 
Pleurott* from Pytos need not be on war service, but n larger Use 
of oarsmen* of which the preserved figures add up to 443 and 
the total probably reached j^o, may well be operational.* line 
men are entered in groups ranging from \ to 40 in number. 
Some of the groups have place-names or ethnics and these ate 
sometimes subdivided into Settlers and Afterseitlcrs (or perhaps 
they might be called resident-aliens on the analogy' of the Homeric 
mtenajfcj and the classical but wo of the groups come 

after a proper name in the genitive and are therefore ^dependents 
of X P or rFi One group has a trade name, pobtfw m w and a figure of 
iz6 ropes i$ included With the men. In the shorter list the men ate 
grouped under five places. These may be compared with the 
tablet from Ugairit which gives a naval operational strength 
in the form 'Ship belonging to B' ere. 4 From Pylos also wc have n 
series of tablets 5 headed: *Thus the watchers are guarding the 
coast* (or *Tlic watchers are not released from the coast 1 ), Each 
section is beaded f Command of X ar Y \ and the heading is fol¬ 
lowed by a list of personal names (possibly the chiriotty, as 
suggested above); these? names am followed by groups of Infantry¬ 
men (ranging from 10 to 70}* sometimes with an ethnic and/or 
a place or sector, and the section ends ‘and with them the Count 
MN\ The only parallel I have noticed are the lists of small* special 
forces from Alolakh/ whkb are composed of a small number of 
chariQtecrSj a number of warriors with the names of their villages, 
and attendants, 

1 KS Ra, R iu ({rarticuliih 1 ft 0.18s): AL ** 7 * 42n On the figarcs %wcn 
tn D*v. (I’fi anil 556), 4.0** shekels of n>ppcr would nukt zz.ooo arrow- 
li£iids. Litgc number? of nuuwheadH wyic found in a tumb near PyLus by 
MtthmoSj da* 1 (ipjjh 1+4C 

1 VG 5 jrii t 31 (19+0). i*3 F.. no. *i; AL 18} «c. 

1 Shorter. PY An 1; longer: PY Ate 6 iq. O. LVr 1S3 th; }, Ker^icr^ 
wriner. ,1 Stud/rmyr XfTjrirh#iwJ^fr 9 y {195^ n f t a hl^icr 

to til. by mcludiaf; the 1 iG (without the nun ideogram). 
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FROM UYCKNAF, TO HOMER 

Religious offerings arc on the whole too specialized for com¬ 
parison. In Knu&sos monthly offerings were made of oil to various 
ddties* of honey to various deities, and of some metal to Potnk* L 
The monthly offerings of barley and sesame oil in Alalakh may 
be compared. s The offerings recorded ar Pylos seem rather to 
have been for particular occasions. 3 The most impressive is the 
offering of gold vessels and men and women to gods in various 
shrines- here we may perhaps compare Yarim-Lim's dedication 
of an intrusted statue and silver vessels in Ishtar's temple when he 
was installed King of Aiajakh. 1, On the same occasion he offered 
goats, lambs, pots of oil* mimimh + and hooey -inked offering 
of the fruits of the earth such as we find made to Poseidon at Pylos 
-wheat, wine, a bull, ten cheeses, a ffetee, and honey, 1 
Such a survey, based on a very large number of detailed and 
fragmentary documents, is necessarily unsatisfactory* But it may 
serve to show that the range of the records in Pylos, Krtossos* and 
die Eastern sites is much the same, and that quite often particular 
documents or classes of document can be closely compared , 
Undoubtedly Ugarjt and AI alakb were more concerned with 
nianufactures than Knossos or Pylos r and silver by weight was 
already for them performing the function of money, whereas, as 
far as can be seen, in the Mycenaean centres no such standard 
existed. But against these differences must be set the similarities 
of a palace keeping minute records of every department of life in 
war and peace, of a divine or at least god-Uke King at it* head 
surrounded by court officials, who were partly military leaders and 
parti) 1 administrati ve officials, of a wider circle of nobility owning 
large estates worked by their tenants, a nobility some of whom 
formed the ebariotry, while some were the mayors of the towns 
and villages, and were responsible for die craftsmen and land- 
workers in their districts. All grades were held together by the 
services which they paid to the palace and by the gifts, which 
came from the palace particularly when promotions were made 
by the King- gifts and counter-gifts were also the cement of 
rdatinns between kingdom*. Thus the records fully agree with the 

1 Hrfiaicire: KK \ p Scrips, Gg flttks, On 7J74- CL Dtfr. jail'. 

1 \l ff Qm in offering* in Egypt: Brcafttcd^u, 171. 

1 PY Cn j F Cd 6 gB uc plirased is insttaetinm. 

1 P\ ih 516; AL e£ 4«5 ;c £§ho fbr Eyypt, i, 500+ 
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KECokus or society in Tilt; second millennium 

material remains in showing that the rich, elaborate* and Liighly 
centralized Mvcenae&n dvilissuion ms much more akin to cun- 
temporary J^ear Jiastcm kingdoms than to the city states of 
ardiaic and classical Greece. 

In spite of the likenesses two differences are interesting- We do 
not even know the Mycenaean word for scribes* although else¬ 
where they advertise themselves proudly; they appear in the 
census and ration lists of Akbkh* and of the tablets from Ugant 
used in this survey more than sixty arc signed by ferities P some of 
whom give also the name of their father or teacher; in Mari the 
scribes have organized the daily labour fur a cmal P and 'clever 
scribes’ Are seat to the capital to carry out a census and a land- 
survey * 1 Yet if Mycenaean wriiing was handed down irum 
lifttenth-ceritun'Knossos to dibtcenth-ccritury Pylos and Mycenae 
with extraordinarily little change of form, h must have been a 
traditional craft, and the Mycenaeans shewed no reticence about 
die names of crafts, It is possible that some other craft-name such 
as 'herald 1 , which is found in Pyl- -* L coveted the activity ot the 
scribes. It is tempting to argue that writing itself was not regarded 
so highly as in the Hast. 

The other difference is the absence of literary ic^tis, letter*, and 
juridical texts from Mycenaean sites* although* as Sue been said, 
longer and more continuous ecxts arc found as Dear as Cyprus, 
There ate several possible reasons for this absence which must be 
consideicd. Two possibilities are so obvious that they prevent 
us from asserting confidently that the Mycenacans did not possess 
such texts. They mav have been written on day and stored apart 
from the documents which have been tound. We have noticed 
tliat in Ugarit the poetic texts were stored in the temple instead of 
the palace, and that the palace archives were divided according to 
subject. There is always the possibility that stores of other kinds 
of documents at Knossos or Pylos escaped the eondagratlon 
which baked and preserved the tablets that have been discovered; 
what has survived is in fact not a selection of all sorts ot material 
but a remarkably full collection of some sorts of material — very 
fiiU on sheep and chariots :u Knossos* a nearly complete account 
of the (and tenure of one of the nine towns of Pylos? ere. The 
Other possibility is that another material* suth as papyrus or skin, 

' Reference*: WiacULuL vp. tif-+ ijy; PaUirrvpi& 4 r U&art t ljJ < MA vc - 
7; L fo. 
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was ustti for documents which the Mycc means themselves wished 
to preserve. Tlitit arc twu reasons for supposing tills. One is that 
the forms of the let ters, which survived so remarkably unchanged 
through the centuries, arc much easier to make with ft pen or a 
brush than with an incising tool, and it is difficult to believe that 
they would not have l*cn simplified if they had only or primarily 
been used for inscriptions on day. The other reason is Marinates 1 
observation that a day sealing at Knossos shows very* fine lines 
on the back which look as though it had been attached to a papyrus 
document. 1 It has Ixjcn noticed that, except for the monthly 
offerings in Knossos and pjssibly the dumokoroi tablet, 3 if that in 
fact gives a date, the records are undated and therefore consoli¬ 
dated records may have been made on another material instead of 
on day as in Babylon; against this must be set the fact that the big 
Pylos land tablets* arc consolidated records, compiled from brief 
tablets, many of width survive. 

It is then possible that other kinds of texts existed and have 
perished. Poetry we shall have to consider kitr more fully; here a 
caution may be expressed; in the East poetic lexis liavc been found 
in temples and writing schools. We have them partly because 
scribes practised writing them, partly he cause they were needed 
for recitation at religious festivals. We do not know whether 
eiilier of these needs existed in the Mycenaean age; we might even 
go further ftnd say that the absence of reference to scribes makes 
the existence of developed writing schools ualikclc and that we 
have no evidence that Mycenaean festivals were accompanied 
by the kind of redrarion or song which required a written text. 
But it is equally true that we have no evidence against the exist¬ 
ence of recited poetry. 

1 .1 near B, as we liave it, is only used for internal palace records, 
which would probably be lead by the scribes who wrote them. A 
very little adaptation, notably the recording of all double con¬ 
sonants anil final consonants, would make the script precise 
enough to be read without difficulty by scribes in other mbces, 

For the moment we can only say that the Mt'ceueus' had an 
adequate script for recording poetry, if they needed it, and for 
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written correspondence between the Mycenaean palaces and 
between the Mycenaean pa bees and places outside the Mycenaean 
world, Two points suggest the existence of such a correspon¬ 
dence. If the King of the Hittites wrote to the King of Ahhiyawa, 
the King of Aiiliiyawa must surely have been able to reply; 
moreover the letter from llie King of the Hittitvs to the King of 
Ahhiyawa about troubles in Lycia and the Homeric letter from 
the King of Algos to the King of Lyda r recommending Bcllero- 
phon as an expendable brigand, 1 sound extraordinarily like the 
Eastern and Western ends of the same story- The second point is 
the likeness of the script wherever linear B is found; it may be 
argued that one reason for this similarity is the use of Linear B for 
correspondence between Mycenaean Kings, and some such 
medium of communication would clearly be convenient if there is 
any until in Homeris picture of a Mycenaean world knit together 
by allegiance to Agamemnon and capable of undertaking in 
overseas expedition on a Large scale. 

The tilted ge neral kind of text which we lack is the juridical 
text* whether individual contracts and rulings or collections of 
generalised rulings Such as the Babylonian code, the Jiittire code, 
or the edict of Harmhab of Egypt- Again the answer may be the 
chance of survival* whether such texts were written on clay and 
have been Lost or were written on some mote perishable material. 
Certainly the orders for coastal defence and instructions for sacri¬ 
fices, the detailed description of chariots, the long summary of 
land tenure with its notes of default and disagreement, prove the 
possibility and even tile likelihood that there were Mycenaean 
juridical Texts. Wc tan say at least that Homer preserves the 
picture of the King as appointed by Zeus to dispense justice, m he 
did in the Ease. The Homeric phrase 'preserve the rulings from 
(i.e. given by) Zeus" naturally reminds us of Hammurabi of 
Babylon* who is depicted receiving his laws from the god id 
justice. 1 Rather similar is the picture on a ring from Mycenrc * 
wlilch shows a goddess instructing a King. In Homer 4 Minos of 
Orcre is described as "the iramiliac friend of Zeu$\ and in the 
Underworld he gives tik/MStes to diosc w ho ask him for rulings. 

1 1L ifis* 

* The si tic is reproduced hy 1L FnakJoit 4 ,'Jf/ -*/ j4m?wt 

Orient, J9 S pL <S|I cl NET* 

1 Cf. \x\uw p. J 3 , n- 7 k 
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Titmjftf VL re the rulings which the King preserves and from which 
he selects for the particular case The same word is used once in 
Homer and at least twice on die Knossos tablets for a feudal due, 
which is a particular kind of royal ruling. The dues were recorded 
as we have seen. Perhaps the juridical ruJ’mgs too were recorded 
in some form, so that die King and his household and his succes¬ 
sors knew them. Such records were tfxmstej, and the King chose 
one which applied. The word for choose is ferimift, the word 
which comes to mean simply c judge\ The development of mean¬ 
ing is dear if it originated in the choice of an applicable ruling 
from among the recorded rulings. This how-ever is conjecture; 
Homer gives us evidence enough that like other rulers of the 
second millennium the Mycenaean King was also the dispenser of 
justice. 
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MYCENAEAN ART IN ITS SETTING 

C omparison of the tablets has suggested diat Mycenaean 
dviliiiatiun was one of a mimbc r o f co-csri s ring civilizations 
which commimicated with each father, and had much in 
common* while pitserving strong Ural diiTemnees. The furniture 
tablets from Pylos 1 describe inlaid tables, chairs, and footstools 
of a kind which can be paralleled from Egyptian and Asiatic as 
weti as fmm Mycenaean sites. Such precious objects were given 
as presents over the whole Aegean area, as we have Seen; and the 
memory of them lingered In Homer, sometimes as gifts like the 
boar’s tusk helmet 1 or Agamemnon*? brcafitpLite^and sometimes 
as |x>ssessions like the couch of Penelope 4 "inlaid with ivory and 
stiver, wirh a footstool, growing out of it, made by die arris t 
Ikimlbs', which provides the clearest ana Jog)' to the chairs and 
Footstools in the inventory from Pyles, The decoration of the 
Pylos chain and footstools — helmets, running-spirals* sea-shdis, 
l>irds t heifers, men, lions, griffins, horse, octopus - can be paral¬ 
leled on Mycenaean works of art, but some of the materials, 
particular! v ivory and gold, and two of the theme?* lions and 
griifins, were foreign to the Minoan-Myamaean world. 

Carved and engraved ivories, used for the most part for decora¬ 
ting furniture and boxes* are a good starting-point for & flirt 
appreciation of the intern m final character of Mycenaean art. 
A magnificent set, partly carved in relief, parity engraved plaques 
(fig. 2), was found at Delos,* and they are dated by the excavators 
to the Late fourteenth or early thirteenth century. The excavators 
suggest that they come from a throne, which will then have been 
made a little earlier than those recorded on the Pylos tablets, and a 
little later than the couch from Ugarit, noted in the preceding 
chapter. The carvings include a warrior equipped with boards tusk 

4 T JL 711 etc. Dost. no* 155 f.; c£ above p. 12. 

* II 10, 1 Ik 1 1, 19If- * (U 

4 Dele* Museum Uio^-utz H Callct Je Sad teen: and J. Trchctii fc 
B+CJL) jtji ( 1946 - 7 ). 
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helmet body-shield, and thrusting-spear {fig. i) s combats of 
aninob - lions against deer and ox, griffin against decr p griffin 
against Lion, papyrus Rowers, columns. Again the material must 
be foreign; lions and griffins point outside the Mycenaean world, 
and tbc papyrus flowers directly to Egypt. This throne was 
apparently a famous and revered work of art* which survived 
until the shrine of Artemis was rebuilt in the eighth century* when 
it was buried in the founds lion deposit of the new shrine. Much 
ivorv from furniture was also found at Mycenae* including a 
heraldic pair of sphinges, 1 again a foreign theme, found in a house, 
which also contained Asiatic faience vases and an Egyptian 
alabaster vast, A round ivory box,* from a fourteend>century 
tomb in Adieu*, i$ decorated with two griffin* attacking a herd of 
deer. The material was certainly imported, ultimately from Syria, 
but lions, griffins, and sphinxes Itad Jong been in die repertoire 
of Mycenaean anises in all materials by die date of these ivories, 
and it may even be that wc should see an influence back from the 
Aegean in the griffin on the welfth-ccntury ivory panel from the 
Egyptian governor's palace at Megiddo* as we certainly should in 
the Mmoin-Mjcemean goddess seated between goats on the lid 
of a box from the port of Ugarit. 1 It h difficult in some Instances 
to deride whether what wc have is an imported object, the work 
of a travelling artist* or the work of a local artist Inspired by 
foreign models. 

The inlaid dagger blades 1 from the shaft-graves of Mycenae 
{fig. 0 are another interesting example of this Internationalism. 
They date from the late sixteenth or early fifteenth century and 
ihdr style is Cretan; the rethnitjuc of metal inlay is abo found 
oft the founeemh-century cup with bulls* heads from Dendra, 5 

1 A. J, li. Wice, BX4*. 49 *40. pi 
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bui not later, A memory of this kind of decoration is preserved 
in Homer when he describes the shield of Achilles and the use of 
di detent metals to colour the scenes, bur he includes tin and 
kpxwf, which were not so used, and his Hephaistos makes pre¬ 
parations more suitable for working iron; 1 poetry inusr therefore 
have preserved some description of an object decorated with 
mcial in lav. This technique of metal inlay .is first known Irom 
Bybios in the nineteenth century, and then centuries later on a 
mend belt from Bogbazkeuy, on dagger blades from Egypt and 
Mycenaean sites, and on vases from Dcndra and Enkomi in 
Cyprus. One of the dagger blades from Mycenae has two cats 
leaping out of a papyrus thicket and seizing ducks; this is a Nile 
scene, but the cat in the thicket lias two ancestors:* one is a 
fresco of the seventeenth century from Hagia Tmda in Crete 
with a cat stalking a pheasant, and the other a cat in a papyrus 
thicket from a Twelfth Dynasty Egyptian tomb. It is difficult lu 
know whether the cat on the dagger blade comes direct from 
Egypt or through die mediation of Minoan art* On another 
dagger blade from Mycenae a crested grilFm is seen at full 
speed; a couchanc crested griffin of very similar type and similarly 
inlaid is seen on the contemporary battle-axe of King Aahmes of 
Egypt. The technique of Inlaid metal is Syrian, and the crested 
griffin (like the female sphinx) is Syrian. Perhaps we should think 
of a great Cretan artist who worked first In Syria and then in 
Egypt and then came on to Mycenae, but that may be too simple a 
solution. 

The ivories and the dagger blades give striking examples of the 
international characteristics of art in the second millennium. Here 
only a brief account can be given of Aegean borrowings* Aegean 
loans are less interesting except in so far as they provide further 
evidence of intercommunication. The inlaid metal belt 3 from the 
Hitrite capita] of Bogha^kcuy is decorated wiih a spiral pattern 
which is believed to derive from the Aegean. A gold bowl 4 from 
Ugarit has Aegean running-$pirals T and the lions take a flying lezp 
un to their victims as on many Aegean monuments. The running* 
spirals surrounding the Frescoes* at Mari have also been derived 

1 11 : 8 S 46 SE; c£ D. H. F, Gray* JJJA'., 74 0*34k 5. 

*Higk Triads Hcraklkm Museum: AjJL 8j/tf; Mom. Uwr rp pb 
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from the Aegean. At Alalakh the decoration of a particular group 
of thirteenth-century pottery 1 is thought to luvc been inspired by 
3 single piece of fifteenth-century Cretan pottery, which had been 
preserved as a treasure. An Egyptian fresco 1 of the early fifteenth 
century shows a cup lining brought as a gift to die King of 
Egypt; it is shaped like the Mycenaean gold Cups from VRpheia 
and decorated with bulls’ heads like flic cup from Dead r a. Thus 
all the places which have been quoted in the preceding chapter 
because their tablets provide parallels with Mycenaean tablets 
also show Aegean in due nee in an. 

In the other direction much influence on Aegean art has been 
seen both from Egypt and from Asia. We have already mentioned 
lions, spliinxes, grit fins, papyrus dowers, die technique of metal 
inky and the technique of carving ivory. The planning of Minoan 
palaces round a courtyard seems to Iiavc conic from Asia with 
later refinements from Egypt; and into this Minoan plan the inde¬ 
pendent mtgartw of the Mycenaean palaces was an intrusion. 1 The 
eighteen I h-ccmury palace of Ysrim-Lim at ALiLikh was decorated 
with true frescoes like the Cretan frescoes (whereas the Egyptian 
wiilis arc decorated in tempera on dry plaster), and rhe methods of 
construction arc the same as those at Knossos; the excavators 
maintain that Yarim-Lim's palace antedates the (Yetan examples 
by more than a century, and therefore believe that architects anti 
painters were invited to Crete from Asia to build and decorate the 
palaces,* Bur if the technique of Minoan fresco decoration is 
Asiatic, die influence of the naturalistic style of the Egyptian 
Twelfth Dynasty cannot be denied; the cat fresco 1 from Hagia 
Triada has already been cited, and on the earliest surviving fresco* 
from Knossos the sajfron- picker is now known to l« not a bov 
hur a monkey, introduced presumably from Egypt. As later with 
the metal inky, the relationship between Asia, Egypt, and the 
Aegean is here triangular. !t is certain that many themes were 
borrowed by- Aegean art from Asia and Egypt: the master of 
animals, the mistress of animals and snakes, antithetic pairs of 
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animals, groups of lion tearing bull, are known from Sumerian 
art of the third millennium. Egyptian parallels have been quoted 
for the so-called cup of Nestor and the goddess with the floral 
crown from the $hafi>gravc$ at Mycenae, and Syrian pan lids for 
the goddess with a mirror on die ivory nurmr-hatidic from the 
Tomb of Klytcmficstra, 

The evidence for internationalism in art is overwhelming. li is 
less clear bow often borrowing the form aba involves under¬ 
standing the content. This is a difficult problem, which is unlikely 
to find a completely satisfactory solution. It is easy to think of 
modern instances where art forms have been borrowed and given 
an entirely new meaning: Japanese prints have greatly influenced 
Western painting but this influence brought no ideas with it. On 
the other hand Britannia on the English penny was modelled on 
Roma and was originally meant to cany this reidniscenoc* In 
discussing ancient art different interpreters are Likely to draw the 
line differently. Perhaps the admitted tendency of Mycenaean 
artists in the course of years to reduce natural forms to ihdr 
abstract dements, so that their origin is no longer recognizable* 
and they become dements of design which can be recombined 
with other elements, may be regarded as evidence that these 
artists ate unlikely to have borrowed meanings as well as artistic 
forms or at least that they forgot the meanings very quickly. I 
think wc may start from two propositions; first, that the borrow- 
ing artist and his customer give the borrowed form the most 
obvious meaning tliat it can bear* and that therefore a foreign 
meaning is only borrowed if the symbolism is dear. My second 
proposition U more important for the nest chapter than for tins: 
it h quite simply that literary borrowing and artistic borrowing 
are likely to be entirely independent of each other* If we find 
reason to suppose that a Mycenaean artist lias borrowed an 
Eastern form and given it an entirely new meaning, his ignorance 
of the meaning of his original does not in the least imply lhat a 
Mycenaean p*>ei cotdd not have understood ^ poem, from the same 
place at the same rime and borrowed its theme for his own song, 
A poem cannot travel unless it is understood; a work of art nun 
travel hccausc ir Is beautiful or curious. 

With these propositions in mind we may look again at some of 
the works of art for which borrowing has been suggested. The 
groups that show a god or goddess as master or mistress of 
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aniiij-jl.s have iin obvious meaning;, and the only question is what 
name the Mycenaean artist would give the ddty represented. That 
monsters (griffins and sphinxes) and strong animals (lions and 
lionesses) are symbols of the gods' power or more concretely 
mini seers who put that power into effect. Is also obvious. If the 
King is divine or semi-divine, as Mycenaean Kings like their 
tiastern counterparts were, then these ministers of god protect 
ititn. fke grinins on either side of the throne at Kiiossos, 1 tlie 
griffins and lionesses (fig, B) on either side of the throne at Pylos,* 
and the lions above the gateway at Myocnae 3 are all borrowed 
from the Past; drey represent the divine protection of the divine 
Kings in exactly the same way as the lions in front of the Hittite 
King’s palace at Boglia*k«iy,< and they find an echo in the gold 
and silver dogs which Hephaistos made to guard the pabce of 
AJJdnoos, deathless and ageless through all time.® The lion may 
lie f he King himself, as me minister of god or simply as a strong 
animal. On one of the carved stone stelai* from the shaft-graves in 
Mycenae (tig. 4) 2 warrior is shown driving Ids chariot over a 
recumbent foe and beneath him a lion pursues an animal. Persson 
interprets this ‘as a pure pictograph, in transktion: "the prince 
pursues Ids enemy as die lion his prey’”, and gives Egyptian 
parallels both in art for the prince driving over his recumbent foe 
and in literature for the equation of the prince with a lion. The 
interpretation is undoubtedly right, 7 but the symbolism is so 
obvious that there is no reason to suppose any knowledge of 
Egyptian literature in the Mycenaean artist. Similarly the King of 
Mari after a successful campaign describes himself as ‘the wild 
bull among kings’* A silver vase* from the shaft-graves shows a 
siege and in the water at the bottom a head is seen which Pennon 
believes to be a hippopotamus (fig. j). If this is riglit, the artist * 
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must again have known an Egyptian model* but the Mycenaean 
prince will have related the picture of the siege to some achieve¬ 
ment of his own and have regarded the animal as a sea monster. 

Two other works of art from the shaft-graves have been con* 
netted with Egyptian art by Maiinatos. He has shown convinc¬ 
ingly that the cup, 1 long called the cup of Nestor* lias nothing to 
do with Nestor's cup as described in the Iliad , 1 li is not a drinking 
cup but a libation cup, and the birds on the handles are not doves 
bun falcons. It is a special libation cup like the one which Achilles 
brought with him from home for libations to Zeus* 3 So far all is 
well, but Marinates argues further that the falcons are copied from 
Egyptian Horns falcons, which is possible. He believes that the 
Mycenaean princes who were buried in the shaft-graves fought 
with die Egyptians against the Hyksos and brought Egyptian 
gold and Egyptian ideas with them- the cup is therefore the King’s 
cup and the falcons symbolize the King, as in Egypt they may 
symbolize Pharaoh as rise son of Horus, This seems to me rather 
an, intriguing possibility than a probability. Marinates goes still 
further in interpreting an elaborate gold and silver pin 1 from the 
third shaft-grave, the head of which is modelled into a goddess 
in Minoan dress, holding two curved objects in her hands; she 
supports on her head volutes, ter m ini ring above In three pairs of 
branches, wliich curve round and down to end in papyrus flowers 
and fruits* and three erect papyrus flowers. From Egyptian 
parallels, the volutes and the canopy can be interpreted as 1 millions 
of years of fay*, the papyrus flowers as the Northern land and the 
papyrus flowers with fruit as the Southern land* and the two 
curved objects in the goddess 1 hands as another symbol for lands; 
the whole then means; ‘Goundess joyful years to the Kingdoms 
and to the RoyaJ Houses of Crete and Mycenae/ Here again wc 
arc asked to accept far mote than a simple borrowing of Egyptian 
themes, Vfrc arc asked io believe that the complicated and far from 
obvious symbolism of Egyptian art was understood and tints- 
lated into Mycenaean terms so that what Iiad meant Upper and 
Lower Egypt now meins Crete and Mycenae. 
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A similar difficulty arises vrith Pefsson’f inidpiKtarion of 
Aegean rings, 1 He interprets them as a vegetation cycle* and in 
fact there is much 10 be said for assigning different scenes to 
different times of year, 35 the tree, which h often shown, is given 
varying amounts of foliage. What seems to me questionable is 
how far an admitted parallel with an Eastern work of art involves 
also a parallelism of cult or myth beyond what ia represented in 
the actual scene. To take two examples, the goddess with the 
mirror appears on a ring front Mycenae^ 3 on an ivory mirror- 
handlc from the tomb of Klytemncsm* 3 and on a wooden mirror- 
handJe from DendmA Pets son ftiuU the origin in Syro-Hittitc 
reliefs and cylinders; he supposes that the mirror is a solar symbol 
and that it was used in some magic rite to make the sun shine. 
This may be true of the Eastern originals, but I do not feel clear 
that we need suppose that the Mycenaean goddess needed the 
mirror for any other purpose than her own adornment, On another 
ring 4 from Mycenae three persons in long skins holding branches 
in thdr hands approach a shrine^ Pets son has observed that they 
show no sign of female breasts* which are always dearly seen in 
contemporary Aegean art Me says that they are obviously meant 
to lie eunuchs, and refers to the self-mutilation practised in the 
cults of Cybele and Alli& I think that the most we can say is that 
the Myctnaeans possibly had cult dances in which men wore 
femak dress. The peculiar stiff robe with slanting bands, which is 
worn by Hittjtc Kings® and in the sixth century by the Megabyzos 
at Ephesoi/ is also worn by a man with an Oriental single-btaded 
aace and by a man leading a griffin on two seal stones from 
Vaphtio; 1 this coincidence tells us nothing about Mycenaean cult 
but only that the artist had seen Hittitc works of an, and used hts 
knowledge to embellish a figure whom we should probably 
recognize a$ a god + 
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A more difficult case i$ the sarcophagus (fig. ti) tram Hagia 
Triads in Circle, 1 The siyle puts ii in the late fifteenth or early 
fourteenth coiiury, the time when the Greeks were- already 
instiled in Crete. It is decorated with two main bands and two 
small panels* In one of the main bands a procession with a liutc- 
player moves towards an altar, ar which a bull and other victims 
axe being sacrificed; the altar is before a sanctuary* in which a tree 
stands; near the altar a pillar rises crowned by a double axe, on 
which a bird perches. On die cither mam band a lyre-player and a 
woman with baskets move to the left towards a third wo man p who 
pours liquid into a big mixin g bowl set licrween two columns 
surmounted by double axes and birds; three men, two carrying 
animals and one a ho:n y move to the right towards a stepped altar 
with a tree behind it; l*ehind the utc a male figure stand* at die 
door of a tomb. The two small panels have each a chariot carrying 
two persons; one of the chariots i$ drawn by griffins. Much has, of 
course* been written on this sarcophagus* and Some of the details 
will concern us later. But the central problem! ha$ been pur and 
solved succinctly by Nilsson:* 'The libation and probably also the 
animal sacrifice arc parts of the divine cult; on the Other hand all 
analogies and fill customs of other peoples would indicate that the 
paintings on the sarcophagus must refer to the deceased who w&s 
bid in it. I see only one way out of this dilemma* and that is to 
suppose that the dead was deified and consequently worshipped 
in the forms of the divine cult.' Nilsson further argues that the 
dead man must have been a Mycenaean and not a Mmnarq 
because, whereas there is no evidence tor any bind of pomp or 
circumstance in Minoan burials* great Mycenaeaits were at (his 
time buried in beehive tombs, in which they Jived on as Heroes; 
he regards this picture of the dead man receiving divine honours 
as a Cretan equivalent. 

This explanation is convincing and particularly interesting now 
that wc know also from the tablets that something like divine 
honours were paid to the King in Mycenaean Greece. 3 Moreover 
some Of the details - the animal offerings, the vessel containing 
liquids, the basket of fruit (which might perhaps be cheeses) - the 
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sheepskins worn by the worshippers have been compared with the 
offerings made to Poseidon on a Pylos tablet 1 But the question 
of foreign influence must again be facet! All interpreters have 
pointed cut Egyptian elements in these pictures: the robes of the 
worshippers, both the skin dress with a tail and the long dress 
with a stripe of different colour* the boat carried as an offering* 
the figure standing before the door of the tomb* all have convinc¬ 
ing Egyptian parallels* There arc two possibilities; either the 
artist has paimed ceremonies which were tn fact a fusion of 
Egyptian and Mmoan cults* or the Cretan artist facet! with the 
demand for a suitable picture to place on the sarcophagus of a 
dead Mycenaean, who was honoured as a god, borrowed from 
Egyptian pictures of processions to tombs and joined this honour¬ 
ing of the dead to a Minna tt cult scene, But if we cannot say for 
Ccmin tint Cretan cults for the dead were influenced by Egyptian 
cults for the dead* we can say that reverence for the mighty dead 
w:ts a characteristic common to both Egyptian and Mycenaean 
civilizations* and that the Cretan artist (or some predecessor of his 
whose work wc have lost) knew exactly where to go for an 
Egyptian model which would express the ideas he was asked to 
express 8 

In his interpretation of die sarcophagus from Magia Triads 
Nilsson assumes that Minoans and Myccnacans differed essentially 
in their ideas of the dead. There is* therefore* within the wider 
question of traffic in artistic forms and ideas between the Aegean 
world go the one hand and Asia anti Egypt on the other, a nar¬ 
rower question of the traffic in artistic forms and ideas between 
the non-G reek-speaking Minoans and the Greek-speaking 
Mycemeans. Enough is known of the Linear A script to prove 
ilwu the language for which it was used was not Greek; this script 
takes the language back to the eighteenth century (how much 
earlier wc cannot say) and it was preceded by the earlier Cretan 
hicrogh'phie script* which was presumably used for recording 
the same language, linear B h derived from Linear A and must 
have been devised by scribes who were bilingual. The two lan¬ 
guages evidently co-existed for some time, since Linear A survived 
outside Knossos at least until the end of the hfeentb century 

1 tin 71'H. The parallels art pointed out in Dmt, 2S1 f. 
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(and Crete is regarded by Homer 3 as an island of many languages).. 
VC-c may therefore suppose that the Greek-speaking lords of Crete 
could iind out what Minnan artists infant and that borrowing of 
ideas could go hand in hand with borrowing of art forms, If is, of 
course* true that the Myccnaeans who sc tiled in Ugarii and 
Aldlakh may have known what was represented on works of art 
produced there, but there b no reason to suppose that they 
transmitted the interpretations as well as the works of art them¬ 
selves to Greece, even if T as I hope to make plausible, they also 
transmitted local stories home. But the situation in Crete was 
entirely different; there the Mycenaeans were rulers of a land 
which had developed its own beliefs and found a brilliant expres¬ 
sion for them in its am The Mycemeans took over the artists 
just as they took over the scribes, and die occurrence in classical 
rimes of Greek gods and heroes with non-Greek names i$ some 
evidence that Idea* as well as art forms w ere taken over. We must 
suppose that like the art and the script these ideas spread beyond 
Crete tu the rest of the Greek w orld, But w e must also suppose 
that wherever possible the gods or lie-roes would be given Greek 
names, although here and there a name survived, particularly in 
Crete, because it was too holy to be lost; examples are Hytkinthqs, 
Diktynm, hilcitbyh, Athena* 1 it is probably impossible for us 
now to sort out precisely which ideas the Mycertacans took over 
from the Minoans, but sometimes we may be able to trace an 
artistic representation m Crete back !>cyond the earliest likely date 
for the Mycenaean occupation, and these were presumably ori¬ 
ginated or at least rrant.mii red by the Minoans. The essential fact 
however which has been established by the decipherment of Linear 
B is that Greek was die language of the rulers of Khos&os in the 
fiftcendi century, that many Cretans then had Greek names, and 
that they worshipped Greek gods. We are therefore compelled to 
consider Greek interpretations not only for works of an produced 
on the mainland of Greece, hut also for works of art produced in 
Crete during the period of Greek ovcdoidship. Mils&on may be 
right in saying that the sarcophagus of Hugh Triada (tig. 6) was 
made by a Alinoan artist to express the ideas of a Mycenaean 
master. In most cases we cannot detect a clash berween Mycenaean 
content and M moan tbrm- we can only say that works of art owned 
by Mycenaean masters were intelligible to them and therefore 
1 Od 1 17 j£ * C£. Kitexm w MMR r j jt, jii, 
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we must tind a Greek interpretation for them where we can. 
Wc have representational art fcom die Middle Minora II period 
to the Mycenaean Hie period, roughly from 1900 to hoc r.o. 
The art of the mainland of Greece from the time of the shaft- 
graves (the sixteenth century) must be interpreted as Greek; so 
must the art of Crete from at least the middle of the fifteenth 
century (late Mmoan II). It t$ nor so cJttr where the line should be 
drawn lor earlier Minoan art* but it seems safe 10 assume: that 
Middle Minoan is pre-Greek and to consider on their merits works 
of Late Minoan I (r $ 30-1450); the earlier parr of this period is con- 
temporary with thesh aft-graves, and many of the works in the shaft * 
graves may have been imported from Crete; in the later part of the 
period Crete may have been already under Mycenaean rulers. 

Before considering the content of Mycenaean air something 
must be said about its style. Ii is easy to distinguish a naturalistic 
element borrowed from Crete from a formalistic dement Inluirited 
from Middle Hdkdk and to trace a gradual dericcatioo of the 
naturalistic element, which is dominant at the time of the 5 haft- 
graves; until the jejune formalism of Sub-My certain is reached. 
- n« general development ma y be so viewed, but when looked at 
from nearer at Jisnd the development seems far less regular. In the 
lirst place Cretan art liscli has a strong decorative element, which 
can be seen at a dare too early for Mycenaean influence. The 
naturalistic style in Crete itself seems to be a breakaway from an 
earlier decorative Style, which is beautifully exemplified by the 
formal designs on Kainates vases of Middle MtttOan U. 1 The 
change to naturalism can most easily be seen in pottery, but h 
probably due to rhe influence of fresco painting, to some citent p 
as we have seen, inspired by Egyptian models. Crete was therefore 
nor accepting anything alien when the potters of Knraso* pro¬ 
duced the so-called Palace Style, 1 probably under mainland 
influence in Lstc Minoan II, Secondly t Mycenaean art shows 3 
quite unexpected new realism in the Warrior vase 3 (tig. 7) and the 
jjiior stele* 1 which arc dated at the earliest in the late thirteenth 
1 E.g. XJ.& H. <^a ft =Ciirt W , Amah K*mit M pL G; j-Wmsdjhc, 

Ari m fig, 4 j- Mutt, ?&+ 

, 1 E ' g * J "4 8411 y { <***&* *Wrfp % } 6 ); Muk, 7 .;; 47 

Z 'H* tig- so, 

1 Athens* K M . 14*6; 50/15-16; SUtz* 105; Lraimer, HM W 146, pL 

5. 1; Furtururlt, Afi\ i; BS*A. t (,^ 7Q . 

4 Attum^N.M.: KjJt.$afty r Lorimer, JjAJ, i 4 S.pl 2 ^Fontmuk A£P 4J5 
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century and mere probably in the iwdfth- Third! y,, a strong con¬ 
servatism of various kinds may be observed. Sacred objects 
continue lo have the same sliape. Deities continue to be repre¬ 
sented in the same form. Subjects of frescoes ate echoed from 
palace t<s palace, and die repetition carries with it some of the style 
of the original. Some crafts „ such as ivory carving and Seal-cutting, 
have a strong conservatism of their own and only superficially 
reflect the change of style. Pottery perhaps is the clearest guide 
and survives in greater quantity than any other kind of work of 
art, but even pottery also is open to alien influences, to the 
influence of frescoes* and possibly textiles 3 in Its decoration and 
tu the influence of mrtal vessels in its shape , 3 But when all these 
reservations have been made, the following general scheme is dot 
grossly misleading. The period of the shaft-graves (late sixteenth 
to early Fifteenth century) was a period of naturalism, in which 
Cretan influence was extremely strong on the mainland. Nilsson 4 
lias compared the Roman conquest of Greece and the corres¬ 
ponding cultural conquest of Some by Greece. From before the 
middle of the fifteenth century rhe love of formal decoration 
became strong* and from now on the mainland rather than Crete 
was the initiator in design; but the subjects remained largely the 
same as in the preceding period. When we dunk of this period, we 
think perhaps first of the so-called Palace Style vases/ which are 
found and were munutnciurcd both on Crete and on the mrinlmd, 
and of the trjglyph frescoes from Kuossos and Qrchomenos® and 
the repetition of the same pattern on a smaller s c ale in ivory from 
Mycenae and in alabaster from Tinrns^ Of the subjects of repre- 
Sen rational art more will be said later, but it may be noted he re 
oistc more that the fifteenth-century throne* at Knossoa b flanked 
by grifiins and the thirteenth-centu ry throne 9 at Pyles by griffins 
and lionesses (fig. &}. This b a single instance of continuity in 
palace decoratio n for which other com pies will be quoted. The 

1 Cfr F^rwljrkc, Mi/xxm Art, ig; Funurratk, Mt\ 4^1, 

; Cf V. A-j.A r , 60 < e 95^Jj„ 147^ 

] CX F. It Stubbing, JJ.J . f ., 44 (1947). 6of. 1 MMK„ m 

k Giesi;; cf. flb*ne p. js t n- x- M;iii>knd: o-g* A thesis K, M. Kahoyhos: 

Lorimnr, HM m xs f Dendtm Ftawn, .\nr Tomb?, h£. 47, 77* 
MfecUdEr; KJJir 8 j/i; Vt 4 Ce r fljj. Mxrx„ j n. 

1 Knus tern KJ*&. jj/fi Otehumesm: JtJJJ. Eg/j; Mdu, Sx. 

1 KjM, 79/7; MiUj Sc. Tlryot: 3 UJl r 79/s. 

1 Cf above p, i* "Cf. above p. |j fc a. t P 
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continuity of the style of writing in l ine ar B is 3 parallel in 
another material Tlic term Talacc Style 1 should lie kept for the 
distinctive style of the late fifteenth century and pa rti culariy 
for its pottery; but it may sometimes be useful to Speak of 
'Court Style*, when referring to this continuity in the art of the 
great paSaees. It is true that the later examples from the third 
Mvccftac&n period lack something of the rounded juiciness ot their 
predecessors, and Dcmargne has described this change very well 
in discussing the ivory box with griffins from Athens . 1 But these 
works sciJl recognisably belong to the naturalistic tradition* 
whereas in the mass of pottery formalism lias gone much further. 
Stubbing ® 1 has dearly summarized the general tendency in discuss¬ 
ing the Mycenaean pottery of Attica; 'in Late Hehadic 111 (1400- 
1 100) Minoan influence in Greece lias ccascd T and die re is a main¬ 
land reaction on Crete — a reaction dun: had begun in L.tL U- 
Broadly speaking the Minoan spirit is one of freedom and some¬ 
what florid naturalism* the ileibdic of restraint and formalism, 
Design in the L.H* It! period shows a constant development 
towards the formal and abstract, a tendency which continues 
almost uninterrupted till the Geometric period. Little is added in 
L.H, III to the heritage of Minoan design, but Minoan motifs arc 
gradually reduced to strictly Stylized forms,* Dm a net from both 
of these but almost unique are the paintings on the Warrior vase 
from Mycenae (and on the Warrior side, 3 which is possibly from, 
ihc same 3 land). In this picture soldiers leave their home and 
advance towards the foe. Both die idealisation of the Court Style 
and the formalism which can be seen in the figure scents of con¬ 
temporary vases 4 arc absent: here arc the men, one feels, w ho met 
the Dorian invasion, and whose descendants succeeded ultimately 
in transmitting Mycenaean culture to Ionia and to Homer. 

The subjects of Mycenaean art interest us chiefly because they 
may also have been subjects of Mycenaean poetry. Some of the 
objects found in fcfcuria can sites arc imports. But imported works 
of art must often have been given a Greek interpretation, and. in 
the case of Cretan imports, as we have seen, there is always the 

k CL above p . iS p ft* t* * 41 (1^47), 

*Cl. above p. | 3 T nn. | md 4, 

* l£.g. from MyEViLav, ihc ImU-lt-jpcr, Lutinwr, HM V 11$* pk 1$, y ¥ from 
Tiryiia, chariot and ^ arriuts* l/jriitjcr H f 1AJ. 149, st^. 9: Alcj-wiftm Qp m slik., 
1 (195 Mr i-* with iccpattruction of cEurict vase red mute cxiunptei. 
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possibility that the original meaning was translated into Greek. 
Therefore even for imported works of art a Greek interpretation 
cuay be justifiable; works of art produced on the spot arc now 
known to have been produced For Greek f^cakeBj and the lahicis 
prove that they worshipped Greek gods; presumably therefore 
sonic Greek divine mythology was already in existence, as well as 
the heroic mythology'attested by the proper names (discussed in a 
succeeding chapter). Interpretation is seldom certain, but at least 
possibilities can be suggested, and the tablets give us for the 
hrst time a list of deities who certainly were worshipped by the 
Mycenaean Greeks* 

"rile god; are sometimes shown in human form, sometimes in 
aniconic form, sometimes in both together. 1 lie rather clumsy’ 
term ‘aniconic form’ is here used loosely to cover a number of 
rather different things; the god appears as a bird; the god may 
reside in a tree or a stone; the double-axe or the "horns of conse¬ 
cration 1 ' mark places where the god may be expected to come. 
The origin of the double^axe or the ‘boms of coFistciatinfl not 
(dear and they do not survive the Mycenaean age; both go back 
into the Middle Minoan period, and last into the lire Mycenaean 
period so that it is likely that the Mycenacans adopted them from 
i lie Minoans. Homs of "consecration surmount a model shrine in 
the so-c ailed Shrine of the Dove Goddess 1 at Knossos (Middle 
Minoan II) and beautiful bronze double-axe* (apparently Middle 
Minmn III) were found in the cave at Arkalukhori. * Both can be 
seen again on the late Hagia Triads sarcophagus. 1 But it is more 
important that a doublt-ane was ertcu-d on a Stone base* 1 on the 
citadel of Mycenae. It seems to me likely that it was a symbol of 
royal as well as divine authority because the King was himself 
divine. The very early Shrine of the Dove Goddess in Knossos 
gtts its modern QAme from the birds sitting on column,:- in .1 
terracotta model of a shrine. The birds are the epiphany of the 
goddess. A model shrine made of gold leaf. 1 with two birds alight¬ 
ing on horns of consecration on die roof, was found in one ot the 
1 1>M. I, h£. 166; Nil*™ mm. 37, yy; Ctitb. P l- n/i. They nuy hive 
beat (.rijtluullv Aiwndian, Vi", R. i-mib *« A^ttUm JlteAw, $ 

1 Mf, tv. fig. 195; Milsion AfiUK. 60. 197; Gtub. pL 9/t.Ct W-A, n 

tf! abtire p. 11. o. r. * Kiha-on AIMS. siS; Ckub. pi. j/j. 

* Atfesm. N. Mu AG. pi. ii, n C*^p *+*-*)! 9-i<b SUsn?n, MM&, 

s 7Sp (il- TJofl bird epipham^ a - A.A*, J* ■ 
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sixteenth -cmtmy shaft-graves of Mycenae* but hi another was 
found a nude woman made of gold leaf 1 with a bird on her head; 
at diis date then the artist portrayed die goddess anihropo- 
morphkaily but said at the same time that she appears as a bird. 
On the Hagia Trkda sarcophagus also (fig, 6 ) the birds sitting on 
the double-axes are divine epiphanies; in the small scenes the 
goddesses in the chariots are represented in human form* Homeric 
comparisons of the gods to birds 2 ultimately go back to these 
epiphanies. Our Homer may have thought of a goddess as moving 
Irkf a bird* but a Mycenaean poet would have thought of her 
appearing a bird. The god might settle in a tree or a stone, and 
trees and stones were worshipped because the god might come 
there- Many references to sacred stones and trees survive from the 
classical period: for instance Eros at Thcfpiac was worshipped in 
this form , 1 Helen was worshipped as Den drills (Lc.a tree goddess)* 
in Rhodes* and when Andromache's father was killed* 'the moun¬ 
tain nymphs, daughters of aegis-bearing Zeus, planted dm trees 
round his totribV This reminds us of the tree which stands 
between the altar and the tomb on the long panel of the sarco¬ 
phagus* from Hugh Triads (fig. 6 )* In the Iliad the tree in which 
the nymph or goddess resides has become the tree which the 
nymph planted. Both trees and stones are very common on 
Mycenaean and Cretan seal rings; They arc marked as holy by some 
sort of enclosing wall or shrine*" Again the goddess often appears 
beside her tree: On the ring* from the Acropolis treasure of 
Mycenae {tig. 10 ) die goddess sits beneath her sacred tree and in 
front ot her is a small cairn on which a worshipper is standing; 
this is, t believe* a sacred stone, whether it belongs to hex or to 
another divinity. In all these cases the Mycenaean seems ti> be 
somewhere between a stage in which birds* trees, and stones am 

x Athena, N. M,: JC, pL 27; Aim. 97/3: Nilsson, MMR* jj j; p3. 25, 

5-4; Mate* 9a. 

4 E-fr it 7 f jj. 

3 l^iusitua^ 19, ic. o. facred arofte and grove in Delphi; pEive asid salt 
spring on the A-ciopoHs at Athens, etc. 

* 9t 27. 1 . * II C ¥ 419 , * G£ above p. J5i n. 1 . 

l-’K’ A j 4 .B. 91/i:: Niissut], MMR+ 277; pi. 15/3; Pcrsson, 

KCPT, no. 4; PM V m, 93. 

* Arhcns* N. M: Matr, 52; KJ& 92/a; Mlteon, AMIR, *47, 164, iSU, 41 i; 
CuiJf. P i, rrfij Peis™, KGPT, no, 22; H. Tbomis, BJ A., 59 *19^ 8g, 
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gods, and complete mdiEoponioiphism in wliich gods in human 
form have birds as attribute? or trees and stones which arc sacred 
to them; and in popular belief this double view lasted long after 
the time of Homer. 

We must try, however tentatively* to give names to these 
Mycenaean gods. On the ring from the Acre spoil? treasure from 
Mycenae (fig P to), which Seem* to belong to the late fifteenth 
ccnturv* the gpddcs* sirs beneadi Iter tree, holding three poppy 
heads on long stalks. Behind her a small worshipper picks fruit 
from the tree; in font, another small worshipper stands* as J 
think* on a small caitn; above her a double-axe seems to stand an a 
base, and ai the top the sun and moon above two wavy lines. The 
goddess is approached by two large worshippers, the second of 
whom brings flowers; above her is a small figure w ith figure-of- 
eight shield and spear. The edge behind the worshipper h decor¬ 
ated with six animal heads, which arc presumably the remains of 
sacrifices* perhaps nailed up in the precinct - to this practice the 
Mycenaean affection for b&itkramm 1 (ox skulls) as a decoration Is 
presumably due. Persson holds that we have here a graphic 
picture of the great shrine at Mycenae: at the Foot of die sacred 
tree is seen the epiphany of the tree goddess, whose poppies, as he 
notes, were connected in classical times with Dctneler; we have 
the sacred cult symbols, the double-axe on its base, the shield on 
its standard, half anthropomorphized by a head and an arm; the 
celestial bodies suggest that the sun and moot! were connected 
with the cult. We now know that Demeter was worshipped in 
Pylos s in die thirteenth century* and Wace suggested that die ivory 
group * 3 which was discovered on die Acropolis of Mycenae and 
may have fallen from die shrin e above, represented Demeter, 
Ko£c s and Iakcbus. That the goddess of the ring is Demeter is 
therefore very probable, and her shrine was in all probability near 
the hmc with the double-axe which has been already mentioned . 1 
Perhaps die is also the goddess with the floral crown of die gold 
pendant from the shaft-graves.* Much later, the link terracottas 
representing two types of standing goddess* standing of seated 

1 Cf. e.g. the inlaid cup from Deride, p. afl; Pyks. cablet, Ta 711 = Ebft* 

PPiMb 

1 PY Eu G\iy= UflLV. nr>, t!4! ef- MHmffs Dtv.mx, 511. 

1 Athene N-M-: Wa£x r Af)rMaf fl 87 P %- 101 / y t J.UJ +* Id, pi. 14; 
Nlkwn. MJHHp 31 j. d, 20; MylpiLu, A*rir*t A bnwsf* 6 i« 

* Cf above p. 41, o- 4. 1 Cl- above p. IS. ft. 4- 
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goddess with a child, or two standing goddesses with a child 
which are found in Mycenaean tombs at many sites, may repre¬ 
sent Demeter and tCorc and lakchos (if that is the right name 
for the child ); 1 but Mylonas* new interpretation of them as 
divine nurses is also possible, in which case ite child will 
be Dionysos Finally, Dcmetcr may be recognized in a Sub- 
Minoan idol* with poppy-heads round her forehead-band from 
Gas in Crete, 

The tiny armed figure on the ring from the Acropolis treasure 
at Mycenae was rightly compared by Pcrsson with die painted 
limestone tablet 3 also found in a room in the Acropolis nf Mycenae. 
Now that we know that Atbetia was worshipped in die fifteenth 
century at Kuossos , 1 nothing prevents our identifying the 
goddess with the shield on the tablet and the figure on the ring as 
Athena. 

I he ring also shows the sun and the moon with two wavy lines 
beneath them- The heavenly bodies appear several times in 
Mycenaean art and earlier in Minoan artA On the ring sun and 
moon appear above the two wavy lines, which Schhemann inter¬ 
preted as die sea and Persson as the firmament; a more elaborate 
canopy with dots and branches separates the sun from the pro¬ 
cession to the seated goddess (Hera?) on the contemporary ^reat 
gold ring from firynsA On a gold ring from Thebes 7 ihc sun 
appears above a single wavy line; below a man worships a goddess 
outside her shrine. Attractive as Schlicmann^s in terp relation of the 
wavy line is r it seems more likely that it marks off the sky from the 
c^rth and therefore represents the firmament, Because it segregates 
ihc sun (and moon), neither sun nor moon are ro be identified 
with any ot the figures below. Three rings however may perhaps 

1 Ji r £. KJJ$* 92/12-13;Mlbson, MMR t 304; J^rimer* HM m 366; Furumark, 
St T ryo; IV.uhcn, I>^;, * tj % s ; G. E, Mylemw in Th A*#.?* 
nJfh NmrEt no£, pi. 1^ 

* Museum: Nflwm* AtMIL 100; Gtork pL s 4 /ji Mat*, 59. 

A them N M,: kj J. 92,11; Kiltum, AMIK, 344, % irf- GtSiL p 3 .14C 
Ltuiraer, HAf, 454. pL 1; PM, in, fly. » 5 , 

* Ka. V j= =->Dsxv. m* b fo* a 

V** btQn5!t nb,tt *«“ [LM, ]): Nilsson, AfAfft, , 7 , : CW- 

pL 

* Aiberrt, N. iL: Mat* p ; AWfR, 147. 14 * GW. P t. 1^4; 

£a88SSr*r **“• * ”• *► *■ >»• 

1 NlEsaon, AitoL, 175^ 347, 
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be interpreted as showing a male sun god. Dot is siiid to come 
from near SestosA A woman on chc left worships a male god* who 
stands in front of a sacred enclosure in which is a tree; the sun 
blazes out between them* On the other two the sun itsdf h not 
shown T but a small mate god, who may be the sun* appears in the 
sky holding a bow. One comes Horn Knossos 3 but probably 
belongs to the period of Greek occupation; the general scheme is 
the same, but in the doorway of the sacred enclosure stands what 
may be a lamp, and If so coutd be used to invoke the Sun. The other 
probably comes from Greece-* "The female worshipper again is on 
the left; on the right a woman bends over a jar, which stands next 
an elliptical stone in front of a leafless tree; above * the small male 
god with bow and arrow (?) and to his right an eye and ear. Tile 
eye and car show, I think, that the male god h the sun god: 'Sun, 
who sees* all things and hearest all things. 1 * The leafless tree shows 
dial ii is winter; the woman is mourning over someone who is 
buried in the jar. This U undoubtedly a vegetation ritual, lamenta¬ 
tion at the end of winter which results in the coming of spring* A 
Greek might find two myths, one nearer and one farther from the 
intention of the ritual. Demote r mourning for the dead Persephone, 
or Pandora with her jar - and whatever she has become by the 
time of Hesiod., Pandoras name shows that she was once a 
goddess of the fruitful earth. The sun god in Homer is usually 
called Helios but sometimes Hyperion, or both together. Ventris 6 
lias suggested that Hyperion may be restored on two KnossoS 
tablets, Our sun god, si distinct from the sun, may therefore be 
Hyperion. The moon goddess was called Mote at Knom&f for 
her we have no Mycenaean record of a human form with another 
nam e, 

The sun god has a bow* because he shoots out his rays; the 
master of animals has a bow, because he shoots animals; the god 

1 Nilsson, AfAiK, G 4 u 6 . pi. Pfnson, R.GfT* no. aa. 

1 Kj.R. 91 fa; Nilsdosi,, AMfK, iti; Gtxh, pL 1^4; Pertson* RGPT a 
an, 1 ) . 

* £hdaKL Ashnii ■ lean Museum; NLUme* ' 1 WR, j 41; Gts.k. pi. 1 6 5 ; 
Ptcr-wn, RCPT. no. 1. Bseaamz, KrtJir^- A ij k*m~ r/ir SsupMdrri 114/^ 
doubts irs genuineness. 

-ii 

1 Duti. 7, 51:9 cufi KN E He t updated spirit priiMid? that m IvN V ji 
(D&i. no. 10$) the possible V at 1 he end of the first line may begin iiypcnon. 

f CJT. Dfif r, Aw. it/, on E $ 41 , Gg 717 , 
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of healing has a bow, because he shoots dieses into his enemies. 
Here Is a connexion between three gods, who in classical times 
were all Apollo. In Mycenaean rimes the sun god was MvpcriotL 
and the god of healing was Falcon/ who 5 dll preserved Iris 
individuality Ln Homer, If Apollo already existed (and of this 
the tablets tcli ns nothing^ he may perhaps be identified with the 
mjistei ot animal^ just as his sister Artemis, who is attested on the 
Pylos tablets/ is the mistress of animals; but the case for Dionysos 
Zagresis as the master of animals has recently been argued by 
KerenyL The Mjnoans already had a master and mistress of 
animals, who were so alike that they might easily be interpreted as 
brother and sister. 3 In Mycenaean times a male between two lions 
on a gem from Kydonia 4 may be paired with a female between two 
lions on a gem from Mycenae/ Seal impressions from Knossos' 1 
show a man worshipping a goddess with a bow or spear, she 
stands on a cairn on which two lions rest their front paws; on the 
far side is a shrine with horns of consecration. This ^mother of 
mountains may be Artemis or some Cretan goddess whom the 
Greeks may have identified with Artemis. The mistress of animals 
on a seal 7 from tCnossos (with gnffuis) and on a seaP from 
Mycenae (with lions) has wavy lines above her head and above 
them the doubte-aae. If the wavy lines ate bows, which in this 
contest seems the most Likdy explanation, she again should be 
Artemis, The earliest figure whkh might be identified with 
Apollo (hut a pre-Greek Apollo) is the master of birds on a 
Middle Minoan gold pendant/ who ha$ the same bows repre¬ 
sented behind him. \\ c should perhaps also sec Apollo (or Heaacs^ 

4 KN V 1 E t £. Es (Sjq. Kttcnfiw J-O* *3 (19*7)* uy. 

Af *?* im P T ™ k '™ *™» Uz&t Triad* (N&mi, 

AiMR, iS 5 * Gud* pi. tB/e> and K.mys$m (NLifc^n, AfAfR. S34 - y ; Cm*, pi 
ifl. l jqitJ 4); i'Af, «[. tig, 

n W*/®*™* A 1 AIR, },r; Girt, p], i«! Al Onugne, ^ Criu 

Dfdakqin^ 29s; PM 4 iv a eg. 391 bis. 

/ N - *® KJS - 9 J -to mm. CtScL PL */,; PM. tv, 

Miti J ; ’ 9,/,! ***■ 3 ** pL J®/»i PA/, ill, fin. jrji.; 

■ Kncirssoa: Hjiod, B_F,y4.,47(t$j3), 472, no. tu(io). 

Cmi p?Vi ^ JWi/ - nrt * Nilsson. A/AiR,as6ff, t ^ 

Mirtcuas Nikstin, A/AfR. ,67; < 3 *fc pL it/.; Marinos. 

1), n$, Higgins, bJ.CJ'., 4 (19J7), 47. 
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who is Attested in die Pylos tablets) in the fresco at Pylos* with a 
figure in a Jong robe seated on a toe k playing a Jyre (fig. 9)- hk 
divinity is shown by the bird flying beside him, whkh is his 
epiphany ^ but wc mav wonder whether some such scene mis- 
understock! gave rise to the myth of Oq^heus. If he is Apollo, wc 
mar recognize Apollo and The .Muses in 1 terracotta group I J..M. 
Ill) of a long-robed tyre-player and rhree dancing women from 
PabikaStro in Crete. 1 The long robc p which he wears on the Pylos 
fresco* is not unlike the Jong robe of the man with die gritltn on 
the Vapheio ring-* both the robe and the gtirtin suggest that he 
too k Apollo. 

We noticed that in the Shaft-G rave period a goddess could both 
be represented as a dove and as a nude woman with a dove on her 
bead A Who is she? She must be the same as the naked seated 
gOdd^s found at Delphi a terracotta of die LJI. Ill period- 5 A 
dove goddess appears twice urn the Pylos tablets according to die 
most likely interpretation of her name.* in classical times she 
would certainly be Aphrodite, as would also the goddess with the 
minor, of whom several Mycenaean examples have been noted* 7 
It seems to me at least possible that a Minoan dove goddess kept 
her individuality in Mycenaean times but was brer identified: with 
Aphrodite. The tablets record several goddesses whom we cannot 
easily identity* Qiwiia and Posidacja are related to Zeus and 
Poseidon* and Iphimedck is known as a bride of Poseidon in 
Homer.* It is possible that some of these goddesses are springs* 
and tbia interpretation is particularly attractive for the Pylos 
tablcrs 9 which record offerings to two \X ! amssai and Poseidon; 
the names of the two 'Queens* may Iiavc been Posidaeja and 
Iphimedcia. Nihson speaks of Poseidon calling forth the springs 
in connexion with the Arcadian Great Goddesses, and the story 

1 < 4 .J r A. t fee (1936). pi- 41. Picard, Ft. 1 ., (1936}, t-h tafterjitrti 

m in HitiKtiMrintt of OJ + j, but the tarn! nEiovn thai Lhc fitei^ct is divine. 

On the pos&ibi IstT that Grpricuji himfcdf wnl Mjccrufcttl cf. Btfhmc. QfpbfttJ 
(reviewed Guthrie* CwrMfn (1934k $ej) s 

1 HcTaUinn Nih<oD r AVA/R;, ioy; P.U, Tit* tig.41; Ltwkr, AJ+A-. 

M U940), *ofi, 

fc CC above p. 1,4. n. 8* 4 Cf. shove p, 4*, p* i, 

1 Delphi Museum. Nllivsn, AfAfR. 503; Crfsfr, pi. 16/3. 

* Py Tfi life; Up MB9; Dik-t pp. lijf , 

1 CL tbtivc p, ^4 r cm, ±-4. 4 PY Td $16; Od. 11. 503- 

h L, R. Bolmex wppot£* xtut n a rrmwrising for *v-tie*nb* 

(Afrjrar, j (T9J7)i 91). Cf. Mton, Cwii I ji+ 
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of Amymonc belongs to the same circle of idea*. ft is tempting to 
interpret the gem (fig, i t) from the Agora at Athens 1 as Poseidon 
leading forth two Spring goddesses: a man with a stick, which 
divides into three parts at tht end, is leading two women, who are 
attached to him by a rope, 

Poseidon may perhaps he seen again in the figure driven in a 
chariot over the waves with a sea monster behind on a vase (fig. 
14) from Cyprus of the thirteenth century.® in the highly stylized 
pictures of Mycenaean vases of the fourteenth and thirteenth 
centuries it is impossible to distinguish between mortal sand gods, 
and the distinction is likely to tie unclear at a rimi: when the King 
and Army Commander were them Selves in some sense divine. 
Many of the chariot scenes represent nobles going out to war, 
as the chwe conjunction of the chariots with warriors shows , 3 
Schaeffer ' 1 lias made the very attractive suggestion that a picture 
on a vase from Ugarit, which shows an enormous bird chained in 
front of the chariot, may represent a mythical expedition to cap¬ 
ture a monster which guarded gold. A chariot drawn by grill ins on 
a thirteenth-century vase from Cyprus ’ 1 can only be conveying 
gods, as also in one of the small scenes of the Hagia Triads 
utfi iphagus . 4 In the next chapter 7 I shah suggest that the chariot 
of Hem in the Jf/iW [;ocs back to a Mycenaean poem inspired be a 
Hi trite original. I think therefore that the same Mycenaean de¬ 
scription of Poseidon ultimately inspired both the vase from 
Cyprus and the late description in the Iliad? 'he started to drive 
over the waves and Lite monsters gambolled beneath himM should 
be inclined to suppose also dial a chariot, driving past a palm tree 
over flowery ground® is a fourteenth-century picture of Apollo 
arriving in Delos, possibly from the land of the Hyperboreans. 

' AdK,B » A « ot * }y- Ibipm'e, 4 (193>). 319, % Tl NUtton, 

MM R,4°; G*U*. fil. 1(1.4; P^on, KGPr, lot. Too link M left r,fth£ MAI. 
IQ coloured relief of the Pri«i King at Kromos (KJ,R, 91/5; M*n. JJ; 
S’cfi dir bury, Pa/at «f lt{iror y pi, j) 10 say whether this is a MtllOiti ancestor of 
ihe Agora getn ui not. For i he trident cf. SC, pi. 10a (jtj). 

’ Stockholm, Eilkomi. n, SCE. pi. in; Schscffitr, 37(19,37), 

■rz; I urumark. 0 /. Ath 1 {1953), cj, tig. ;e. 

• £X below p. 36 tf. 

* Jtt'SJTh -ijf.: Funuunrk. Op. Ath.. , {19,;). jj.ftg. jf. 

_ * British Museum CjyT: CV. pL ?.i; Schaeffer, R.S.A.. }7 (195 71. -3. 
tig. 25 ; E'unuiurk, .IfP, *<}(,. 

' Cf. above, p jj, ti. 1. T Cf. below p. *j, « //, f j, *7. 

* Stockholm, E. 5. 257; Funwudc, Op, Ath., 1 (1933).!J, tig. 3a. 
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Another vast- from Cyprus 1 shows in front of the chariot a man 
with a pair of scales (fig. rj)- Nilsson sees in him Zeus, as the 
steward of war* the holder of the scales„ by which the death of 
Hcktoc was decided. £ Bjhcck however regards him a$ a man taking 
an omen before the chariot sets out Tiny gold scalepans with 
butterflies on them were found in the third shaft-grave at 
Mycenae . 3 It is difficult not to see a reference here to the weighing 
of souls; and yet the symbolism of the soul as a butterfly cannot be 
reconciled with the view that the dead man lives on in Ids tomb, 
which was dearly hdd by those who buried their dead with such a 
wealth of precious objects. Bur such Ln consistency in beliefs about 
the dead is common. The butterfly scales may then allude to the 
divine decision which had decreed that t he king buried here should 
die. And this act of weighing attributed to the divinity may have 
had its origin in a human method of taking omens, as Bjorek 
suggests- VC'c have however, as far as i know* no Greek evidence 
for this method of divination, whereas, as Nilsson saw, the bare 
phrase Steward of war 5 shows that thr idea of Zeus holding the 
scales was established before the date of our it still seems 
to me therefore more likely that the figure with the scales on the 
vase from Cyprus is Zeus weighing the destinies of the man in the 
chari ot Zeus is attested on the tablets,* but them is, as far as I 
know, no other early picture of him, unless the seal impression 
from KffofSOS* with a child beneath a homed sheep Is an allusion 
to his youth. The story of Zeus and EttTOpi was evidently known 
on the mainland in the fourteenth century as blue glass plaques 
with a woman (or rather a goddess) riding on a bull were found at 
Demin.* 

The discovery of Dionysos 11 name on a Pylos tablet 7 and of the 
Lady of the Labyrinth on a Rnossos tablet* led Professor Kerenyi* 

* Nicosia* Erfttimi 71.1; JCE, pL tso; Nilsson* AlAtK, 34; Gtn*. pL aj/t; 

SchmcSci^ 37 C^93T) p Cfr I si Bjdcck* Enmvr, 43 1&i 

FmuntiiL, MP* 437- 

1 1 L 1?. 125; ia, 2 :*}, tf. » m 69; Hi. 6 j8. 

* Athens, N. M_: SO. pL 34 (Sa); Kj.B. S6/$: Nilsson* A (MR* 4^i P&K TJE - 

fig. too; Mali, 91 . 4 PY Tn 316 ^ 

* Nilsson. A/AIR* Gttdk, pi. ffi; PM* in, fig- j a^i ALufc, t-i- 

1 PeriM^ri. RftW fij; Nilsson, AfAJK, its; CrftL pL iti/7. Cf. tetri' 

Mti, M plunks in Tkr At&a* arJ rhr St at E& 1 > 1 la. 7 Pf Xa lftt* 

1 RX G>t 701.2, int: rpreted by Falducf. ft./.CX, 2 (19*?}, t 

1 ’HcrkuiUl tkr □ionraoandigiun', NwdH*in- 

IIcTt j8; cf. also E. Co cht tk b Fcnt, BW 7 , if# Ato&r Jt Fromi* m U *°* 
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to find si cult of Dionysos with its bulb, its wine T its women, and 
its snakes in Minoan Crete* The Lady of the 1 j-byrinth b the 
goddess Ariadne* for whom Daidalos (himself a god, I think, in 
Crete) made a dancing place; 1 she was the bode of Dionysos, who 
was stolen by Theseus and killed by Artemis on the representation 
of Dionysos, 6 a story which has its parallel in the legend of Apollo 
and Koroma The canonical story of Theseus and the daughter of 
Minos would then be a later version, which tended to depress 
Ariadne from the divine to the heroic level and leave Dionysos 
alone as the god of maenads and wine. The theory h extremely 
attractive; and if it is accepted* a number of links between Minoan- 
Myecnacan art and later pictures connected With Dionysos be¬ 
come apparent. The ecstatic dances on many Minoan-Mycenacan 
rings (fig- 15) will then be the ancestors of the dances oi maenads 
(with or without satyrs) which are known in classical art. The 
march of the harvesters on the steatite vase (fig. 16) from Hagia 
Triad** with the dancer 'breaking through the marching tiles and 
exchanging impolite remarks with the men whose solemnity he 
disturbs’ Is* as Foes dyke has seen* an ancestor ol classical comedy; 
in fact the stooping dancer who interrupts is linked with comedy 
by a chain of figures intermediate in rime. Another pointer for¬ 
ward to drama is the bearded frontal head between two wild goats 
on a seal stone {fig* ir) from the necropolis at Phaisttss, 1 The 
detached human bead j$ unique, tfld Nilsson argues that the artist 
has attended the use of a motif (in this cast the head of a sacrificed 
animal, e.g. a beukra iffmft) beyond its original and proper signifi¬ 
cance. It is much easier to suppose that it is a mask (in classical 
Greek air, the earliest frontal heads can be traced to the influence 
of masks). The bearded mask is more likely to be a daimon than a 
deity* but the association with goats suggests Dionysos; this then 
is an ancestor of the classical satyr like the phallic terracotta 
daimon from Larissa A If the Mycenaean Dionysos and his Miooan 
predecessor was connected with goals like the classical Dionysos* 

* I/, i ??,, 390. 

*Oii H T 554; dL Hygimi-., i, y. Kunzt. OL F<™6., n« it?], 

■ Hfiftkboti Mumuju: MitT) 67; JCJJ 5 . 8p/j; Nilsson, AXIrtK* nSo; Gutl pL 
17/3; l nrsci>Ec a J.w.l t n t* 9 J*)p if 

■ N'iS^pcirt, MAlR, 154, 

* Mtftju*, {19=34), zzyt Hood 76 (j jj 6), SuppL report* 

phal[m-l ike obj^ts from a AlidcSk-Minom deposit it Knixiicua, Pcrliaps- df. 
alto PAf, 1* fig. 94a. 
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he is to be recognized riding in a chariot dnwn by goats on a gem 
from Lvktos, 1 and standing in the horns of consecration between a 
winged goat and a 'genius 1 (a kind of being to he defined l iLcJ V 
with a ritual jug on a seal stone of Spartan basalt from Kydotiia;- 
both gems are Cretan and were probably carted in the early 
fifteenth century; therefore Mycenaean influence is possible, bur 
this is more likely to have been the Minoan god* But it is diEhetth 
not to connect the gem from Kydonia with a gold ring from 
Mycenae* 1 showing a goat, a tree* a man, and an enclosure sur¬ 
rounding a sacred tree and a sacred stone- If the that the man 
Touches the tree compels ns to interpret him as a worshipper 
rather than as the god Dionysos* the presence of the goat suggests 
still that tree and stone were sacred to Dionysos* Dionysos maj 
also be seen in the man between two goals on a seal which was 
apparently used to seal a pottery store in Mycenae** 

In the Minoan cult Ariadne, as has been said, was probably as 
important or even more important chan Dionysos. On a gold ring 
(fig. 13) from isopafcn near Rnosso& a four women dance in a 
meadow bv sunlight (represented by the eye); two snakes are 
above their heads p whether they arc meant to be on rhe ground ■ ?r 
thrown about between them; a tiny goddess appears to therm It is 
natural to identify the goddess who appears co these maenads 
with the well-known faience figured from die Central Pahoc 
sanctuary in Knossos.* 1 5 rile then Ariadne and the Lady of the 
Labyrinth - or rather her iMinoan predecessor. Since the figures 
are Middle .Minoan? There is one difficulty, and I doubt if it is 
fatal Nilsson regards die snake goddess as * house goddess* and 
the bell-shaped idols J who either have snakes wrapped round 
them or are found with sacred vessels decorated with snakes* 
seem m have nothing to do with ecstatic dances- In later Greek 
practice the snake is associated both with maenads and Dionysos 
and with the house cult and Zeus. These rwo iunctions of the 

E La rimer, HAf, i 1 1, iig, 4a; PAL tv, hg. 8s 5. 

1 Nmsun, AfAlR J I4S S Guck. pL 1 9/4; PAL n\ Efr 5 V a - 

* Nibses MMK, xj8; G«ri- pt RGPT.tw to* 

* JfJLSL, 74 (* 9543 , ns* pk Wfe 1 $ f - 

4 NilisoDp AfAfR, i7y F ^1; G#ig&» pL *1/3; Penwn, no. 9 ; ■ ut, je. 

* KjM. aj/i 1; NiLton* MJfK, 8+, 5*1; Gt*&- pi- 15; Mitt, 6 i. 

f E-s from Goumri (L.M I); Nihsofl, ALV/R, 8c + jit; CwrJ. pL 1 ; u<nn 
G*ri (Seb-MLttoiin)- Nilsson, MMR, iw; Gfjsrir. pi 14/41 fm& Kmnh* 
(UT. Ill l\): Uaod,JJ£J. m rf £19363. Sopf>l. 19* 
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snake were probably tpdte distinct in Mine]an Crete too, but this 
would not prevent the goddess of die dance being included in a 
shone which also held or primarily belonged to the goddess of the 
house, just as in Gazi a goddess with poppy-heads on her crown 
shares the shrine with a goddess who has birds cm her head. It 
may be that the rwo faience figures from the Palace sanctuary in 
Knossos are neither two aspects of the same snake goddess nor 
snake goddess and votary but two goddesses, the snake goddess 
of the palace and the goddess of the maenads, if this separation is 
right, it is probable that the snake goddess of the palace became 
known to ihc Myccnacans as the l ady of the Labyrinth and flic 
goddess of the maenads as Ariadne. The fact that the goddess of 
the maenads was worst upped in the palace would make it possible 
to identify her with the daughter of Minos. Two rings, one from 
Tiryns 1 and one from Crete,* show a man and woman and a ship; 
two other rings , 3 both from Crete, show a woman done m a ship. 
The first two have naturally been connected with Theseus and 
Ariadne, but all four must be considered together, PciSsDa has 
given Egyptian and Babylonian parallels for a divine boat in 
which a goddess alone, or a goddess and a god may sail, and notes 
that Dionysos still hm a ship in the cult of classical Athens. That 
ihc Cretan rings show the departure or arrival of a goddess of 
vegetation done or with her consort is likely enough, and it may 
w*dl t>e that the scene with goddess and consort would be inter¬ 
preted by the Greeks as Ariadne's departure with Theseus; this 
interpretation certainly cannot be excluded for the Tkvns ring, 
found on a G reek site but having obvious MIncan ancestors. 

The name ‘genius* is given to the curious monsters who some- 
rimes attend on gods* Their chief characteristic is a long snout 
and a scaly back which ends in a kind of mil, but they walk on 
their hindlegs like humans and use their forelegs like human anus, 
Tilt Dionysos from Kydoma* stands between a genius and a 
winged goat; the seated Hera of the ring from Turns 4 receives a 

1 Nilsson, MMR t jS; Gtfrf* pL 265; Femon, RGF T, no. iy PA1, i\\ 
Bgr pafti 

= Mfaon, AlAfK, 39^ Gei.k pi, ;■£ y r Fcnwn, KGPT, no. i&; PM, iy t fig, 
9*5 ^ Miirififitae (BkCJ-C, IT OwJi snierpreU ii thr t oynge of MtinelitO* 
and Helen in ilic LlpkA Fields. 

■ ( a ) Kj.Il. 9a 16; N3»ioti, ,U,VK. zt$ t C,ti;h. pi. tt(6; Person, KCPT, 
no. I r. PM, IV, ih penwn, RCPT, no, *B; PM. tv. rig, jio. 

1 Cf, *bove jj. j 1. n, s. 1 Cf. ibovc p. 44, n, j. 
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procession of four genii with jugs. Here they ate a substitute for 
human worshippers, as when they water sacred branches on a 
gem from Vaphdo 1 or various holy objects on gb$$ plates from 
Mycenae; 1 but when a genius srind* between two lions on a gem 
from Mycenae 5 he is a substitute for the god himself. They do not 
represent the power of die god like die gtiflln, sphinx, or lion; 
they do not appear in isolation like the centaurs on a gem from 
Argos. 1 Probably the Greeks called them dm»fomj i in the sense in 
which the word is used in the Odys&j and by Hesiod for die watchers 
who report the si ns of men;* hut there is one class of being 
which occupies very much this position in the classical world, 
mostly human and partly animal, sometimes playing the pare of 
human worshippers and sometimes serving as the representative 
of the goth she satyrs who form dir k$mn of Dionysos- The 
satyrs may lie a survival of a much larger class of intermediate 
beings from the Minom-Myccniean periods. 

The Mycenaean king was given divine honours in his lifetime. 
Griffins protected his throne and lions his gate. His gods had 
rheir shrine in his pakec. When he died, he was buried in his 
sumptuous tomb to which divine honours were paid; and if he 
died abroad, a sacred stone was buried instead of him, so that, 
like a god, be could take up residence in it and benefit his country- 
men.* One ting from Mycenae 7 may be added to die re presenta¬ 
tions ot the divine King. A goddess sics on a stool in front of 
what 1 take to be a sacred cairn; in Front of her stands i man built 
to a smaller scale with a sceptre (rat Iter than a spear, as it has no 
head) In hb hand- The difference in scale shows that they are 
neither two divine beings (Poisson) nor two mortals (Nilsson), 

1 Kjjt, 94/16; Nilsson, .HAFR, c. t <5; Gm&. pi 7/4: P-W* iv, fig, 178. 

1 KiJi. 94/19; Nils&nji, jlfAfR, 14^. 25ft Ctsrir. p\. az/j: VTitcc. Mfyetfim* 
44, fig. 67 *-h; PM V i\\ }i9-ao. 

1 KJ.B. 94/1 j; S'lmitu A! AM, 5)9; £*/?&. ph *0/7 „ 

1 NilMCin, AFAfR, fig. 41 Celt&. pi. 16} 2. 

* Od 17, 4fj; Hesiod, Op. issffl 

* 'MerJiLtt' at Dendrar Pemm, Rspat T^w5; p 75, to8; Nibson, AfAfit, 600; 

Gtitk pi. 5. v 1. 

1 KJ.fL 91/7; Nikssm, AfAfR* 5-51; Gmh. pL 17/1; Perssoa* RGPT m no- =t; 
Fomlyke, J.IT.L, ij 19; PM, m; fig, js4. C£ abo ibe Founratih- 

Cwmiry from Aradippu {C.vpru^ in t bz Ijiuvtc ffig_ 1 7 ) wfcb (a) j man 
Vi til 1 pext and iTjd dppti.iactiilti: 1 iciittd goddess, (frj liafre men %ntb 

appiotfcfungi ss^Dcdgrxldcss: I^iuvrc AMfab: B.CJi., 51 [1907}* 15 s* wk 6; 
Fuium wfc, AU\ 444. 
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but a goddess and a moml (Forsdvfce). Persson interprets their 
gestures; St is as if the goddess had accepted a promise from the 
lesser god\ If however he is a mortal, he may he a King, who is 
here shown pledging himself to serve die goddess in nemm for his 
sceptre; this in its way would be parallel to the Eastern picture of 
Hammurabi receiving his laws from the god of justice* The King 
in turn proudly receiv es a priest and his jMxdjres on a steatite vase 
from Hagia Triads . 1 

Various forms of divine worship arc represented in art, and 
many of these have been already noted in discussing the gods and 
goddesses who receive the worship. Except for the Hagia Triada 
sarcophagus most of the objects quoted have been rings, but both 
the dances and die processions occur on frescoes too, A dance of 
women in a grove surrounded by crowds of men is one of the 
subjects of the Mino&n miniature frescoes of the third Middle 
Minoan period at Knossos . 3 The cup-bearer 3 of Kn0*505 es pan 
of the Procession fresco, and mote figures in a simitar procession 
are seen on a steatite vase from Knogsos,* where they are climb¬ 
ing a staircase under horns of coxisecrarion* Later and on the- main¬ 
land a feminine counterpart can be seen in the woman with a bottle 
From the fresco at Thebes , 5 die woman with a jug from the fresco 
at Tiryns,* and the procession to the seated goddess from PylosJ 
Now we have a test for these processions* as Vcutris lias seen: a 
tablet in Pylos* reports or orders the earn ing of gulden cups and 
bowls by men to gods and by women to goddesses in various 
shrines, it is not certain w hether games in genera] and bull-jump- 
log in particular should be included in divine worship; but these 
sports seem to have taken place in the special thcattd areas or m 
the centra] courts of the Cretan palaces, and it is far more likely 
that they were a form of honour to the gods of the palace like the 
festival games of classical Greece than that they had no religious 
significance. Whether die hull-jumping had originally Ln Lrete a 

1 Herakibrr Museum: ll at*. 64; KJJh $ 9 ;$; i'endyke, J Wmm Art, p], 0 : 

JJJ X ij (1312), S|f, 

1 fasMdt R-GPT f jo. fig. 11; PM, m, pi ti; Mata, 

* K tJL 5 1 /i- PJtfi a* 4, pi. us Mata, ; Ftafrbufc, MP W 71 tL 0 . 

1 KJ.b. 9J -. AfiVfft., iS^; Cttib, p| h j r; PAf, nr, fig, \i. 

1 Lortmcr* HM m pi *|/t, 

* I.DriiDCTp pi. zfl-j 2.. Cf. M iti, i0|- Rcus-ili ars^uci iliac the frtexc ■ebci't 

complete h&d at least t*si women (^1.(1946^-9), ±39). 

1 m&a, AJ>A>. 5*(W 5 )p 5 r* 1 Dfitr* no, 171 -PY Tn jik 
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further religious significant^ we have not the evidence to say. 
The series of representations stretches from Minoari Crete in the 
rijct.ee nth century to a Mycenaean vast of the rjiirrccnth century. 1 
On the early Cretan frescoes® the ladies of tile court watch both 
the games and the bull-jumping and on the late fifteenth- or early 
fourteenth-century frescoes from the Ramp House in Mycenae 3 
women spectators of acrobatic display's and bull-jumping arc also 
shown. Perhaps the duds of men with swords on the frescoes 
from Pylo$* should also be reckoned as sports rather than warfare 
and find an echo in the duel of the funeral games of Patroklos,* 

Bui]-jumping alone is shown on the early Toreador fresco* 
from Kno$sos and the late Mycenaean fresco from Tirynsr the 
toreadors are of both sexes and the feat jots t frequently repre¬ 
sented is the somersault over the back of the bull. The details of 
this and other feats can be seen from seal stones and rings two 
of which were found in a Mycenaean tomb ai Asint, which is 
possibly the Hi-jo of the Pylos tablets. 8 The Mycenaean palaces 
have no obvious place for the sport, and h might be thought that 
bull-jumping was a Minosn practice which was not adopted by 
the Myoenacans* since neither Homer nor any ocher early Greek 
author has any reference to it, and there seems ro be no demon¬ 
strable link between Minoan bull-jumping and the bull-fighting 
practised in Christian times in Asia Minor and Thessaly. Then, if 
the story about Theseus and the Minotaur has any connexion 
with bull -jumping, it means that Theseus stopped the practice, 
and may mean therefore that the Greek occupiers of Knossos 
stopped die practice; k b certainly possible that the Athenian 
girls and boys had been designed for toreadors and that the 
Minotaur u as the Cretan King, enveloped in the ritual cull dress, 

1 Cf. p. 4 & t JU 4, On UntCIS d V, Kjmi^rorjgrua, Sjria p £4 (19? 7}. fai\ 

* K.JJL iU.IJlt, 174: Gt&h. pi. 6 ; Fundyke, Mi&w i Art w 

p!. (a; PAI, m»pL 16. 143, Onik place ccprcMid el- Cahjim, „ 

6* C*9J7l* -IS 

1 Larimer* HM t p], 17^;; Ware, A^'r.iof. 64, Jig. 

4 AJ.A. 1 59 31. 

*■ H* 79S i. M ybnaj irgqa thji Enn£2a3.£;:LiiiE^ wefe already 4 X ycwjan 
l“hwiMi, AJ r A + , 5 2 (T 94 i>* > 7 * 

* PeJidkbur?,, Paisiw vf .Sf/jmj. pL tj: PAf r in, rig. 144; Mi&, jt, 

T KJJ}. S7/1: cf. ikiii Mycenae, Tnmb i>F Acrcui f PM, til, fig. 1 ijj-T 
(Briu&h M uscurq), 

* 1 £2; Person, RGPT, fig. 16; ef* PA#* m. fig, 1^4, 15I. Cf + al*o 

lemutn in PriflaacE, F T tv Jones* in Ti* AW 114- 
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the bull’s hide, and wearing the buJTs mask. 1 If bull-jumping 
stopped with the Mycenaean occupation of Crete, then tile bull- 
jumping on Mycenaean frescoes, vases, and rings is an artistic 
echo ot the bull-jumping on the Knossos frescoes and has no 
relation to contemporary performance. The Mycenaean vase and 
the A sine rings may well be reflections of the frescoes, and we 
shall have then further to suppose that frescoes which have not 
Survived were their models, since the exact positions of the 
jumpers do not occur elsewhere. If it cannot be shown that the 
late boll-fights of Ephesos and other places go back to the early 
period of Ionian history, in which case it could be argued that 
hull-fights were imported by die Mycenaean colonists hut had 
unaccountably vanished from all intervening literature and an, 
we must suppose that frescoes of bull-jumping (and copies of 
them on rings) were pan of the court style which tile Afycenaeans 
took Over. 1 hey were acceptable because they were intelligible, 
bur bull-jumping, unlike boxing and oilier sports, was nor <k- 
scrilied in poetry Ixcause it was not practised. The sport how ever 
gave rise to three different stories. One is the story of Theseus 
and the Minotaur. The second is the story of HcrakJcT capture of 
the Cretan bull: the capture of the bull is the preliminary to the 
games and is shown on the two gold cups from Vaphckx* The 
third is the story of Theseus and the bull of Marathon; the cod of 
the games is the killing of the bull by breaking its neck* and in 
one version Theseus bills rather than captures the bull. There arc 
two points of interest if this interpretation of the hull scenes is 
accepted. One is rhata practice which the Myccnaeans discontinued 
gave rise to three myths about Greek heroes. The second is that 
Mycenaean Kings continued to have their palaces decorated with 
pictures of a Mintuti sport which they no longer practised, because 
such decoration was part of the grand manner which their 
ancestors had taken over from the Kings of Crete, 

i he palace at Tiryns also had trcseocs of men setting out in a 
chariot with boys holding their hounds* and of the final scene 
1 Person. RCP'l , 9S- CL PmJlbun. Stmiiri pnatwtfd tn f>. Af, Kubiulsa, 
i, if+t; Cook, Zna, C 491 f, A sixth-century wmcotti fmm Cyproi {ICE. 
u. p! ->l, r.<p. SC9> show* a man pmitifi on a bull's rm=ik. Could thia be a 
S '“ V| ^ ,lf j B ™« ^ rite? I owe m y koowkdsjc of this ,* Dr, O ^ 
k^B. SB. I-+; ^ * PM, in. G* , a ,- 7; Mara, 

- „.. . . Pcrs ^ , , n / kCPl ■ *r- PK to, lift. i6i-4- 

LCHiwet. HAt, }«*, ftg. j I\\ f. rv. «g. ,G,. Mm, 10+ , 
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in a boar hunt when the War is surrounded by hounds and lias 
already been hit by throwing-spears. 1 The hoar hunt already 
occurs on a Middle M in r?an dagger blade, on which a man receives 
the charging boar with his spear; 1 and on a gem from Vapheio 8 
a man thrusts his spear into the hoar's forehead; but there seems 
no reason to doubt that each is an illustration of contemporary 
sport; and a poem about such a hunt lies somewhere behind the 
account of Odysseus* slaying of the boar on Parnassus. 1 At iirat 
sight the gem from rhr shaft-graves at Mycenae 6 could also be a 
contemporary illustration of a deer hunt, but Ptrsson has pointed 
out that the composition with an archer shooting a deer from a 
chariot probably goes back to Eastern nr Egyptian models. Nor 
can the lion hunt (%* 3) on the inlaid dagger blade* be a contem¬ 
porary illustration, since buns were unknown in the Ptlopontiesc 
or in Crete, The artist may have been to Syria, as suggested above; 
he was certainly acquainted with Eastern models* but equipped 
his men with tigurc-of-eight and tower slue Ids to please his 
customers* Whether Minoans and Mvccnaeans met boas on their 

1 

travels or only knew them from works of art and Eastern poetry, 
they were deeply impressed with this lordly beast and its combos 
with other animals, which appear on the dagger blades, on one of 
the stebi from die shaft-graves (fig. 4), and on gems. The lion 
appears beside the griffin or instead of the griffin as die divine 
protector of the King, and I have quoted above 7 Person's inter¬ 
pretation of the Hon pursuing an animal on the stele as a kind of 
simile of the action depicted over it, the prince driving his chariot 
over his foe. He abo interpreted the magnificent seal stout from 
Dendra* w ith .1 bon tearing a bull's neck as symbolic of the 
triumph of Mycenae over Crete. Here he has moved to another 
kind of symbolism - the heraldic animal wlueh represents the 
State; the lion k the King of Mycenae; Hera kies as Eurystheus 1 
vassal wears the lion skin, and hk battles with local wild beasts 

1 Mitt, 102* cf. with coiufmpofiifv vasts Afctrirrou]. Op . Afh, 1 f i^S 
Tif- * PM. ttf. fig, 62. 1 PM a IV, sji, 

■* Qd- J9.42SC GT, the lburtccfiih- - thirtccnth-eCillury taw:, U*mr &7J, 

\ 1 (1907k aji, no. 7; Putttmmfe, AfP t ±il. 

*S-G f pL i4 (340); A'J.B, tjfy, Latimer, HM t fig. Ptrsson, Ni» 
ToMtkf t itfi; P\f w iv* rig. 364; Msix, 90. 

* CX above p r *ft, ru 4, * p m js_ 

* Ti* HUrpti Tenths at DfnJra, fil ff.; Dragrxs. 3 Bo ft Cf. the V 4 SC Uom 
Enkotid, SCE* pL 11 ft /7 (EihSjo), 
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symbolize the victories of Mycenae over these localities. The 
theory is seductive, and rhe early existence of heraldic animals h 
Likely, but for the Dendra ring* which rmy well have been the 
royaj seal, the simpler symbolism i$ more probable, the King can 
worst his foes as the lion worsts the bull. These examples in any 
case suggest that Mycenaean poetry like con tempo my Eastern 
poetry had animal comparisons. 

It is impossible to say whether two of the early rings and gems 
from the shaft-graves 1 with mm fighting with swords and figure- 
of-eight shields arc duds (as suggested far the late pairs of swords- 
mm on die Pyles frescoes) or bailies, but the third (fig* 13) with 
four combatants in a 'rocky glen* must be a battle. From this kind 
of fighting the Homeric description of Ajax derives. All there 
stdai (fig. 4) from the shaft-graves* have a warrior m a chariot 
and his opponent on foot, and show that the lords of Mycenae 
put their trust in chariots, as Homer and the later Pyios tablets 
confirm* The most interesting of the battle scenes arc the siege 
scenes. Lurie can be made of the battle on one of the early frescoes 
from Knosaos** but it shows that bat lies were already painted in 
.\knoan Crete* Evans saw spcainum throwing their spears up¬ 
wards, but they may rather be slingers, whirling tfick slings round 
their heads. The next chronologically is the silver vase (fig. 5) from 
the shaft- graves A An attack is being made on a [own from die 
water. 'Die a [rackets wear Mycenaean helmets* At the bottom are 
swimmers and the animal identified by Fcrsson as a hippopotamus 
but which is more probably a sea monster. The hill is defended 
by dingers and archers, and by spearmen with tower shields; 
women watch from Lhc w alb, and just beyond them is a grove of 
trees (one remember* Andromache's fear that rhe Greeks might 
succeed after three attempts in entering Troy by the fig tree, 
'where the citadel is most easily scaled and the wall is weakest*). 6 

% SGm pi- -4 £*) KJ*B. 90ft; Larimer, HM, 14*. y w (b) Kj t B r 90/10; 
LDiiniET, KiU, i+x, fig. fc{r) Kj\B. 90/4- Mail, 90; Lurinie*. HM f x. 

a. the seat mspccsitom fmm Higia Triad*, PM, jv w h%. 45$; and the ring 
recently found at 1 Pyko, 76 (19^}. SuppL itf; &CH* So 

( 1 91 ®* **S* 

J i fS ? abci ^ P- !*■ n. 9; {&) U 1 z\ Lorimcr, HM a pi sj p 1; (r) Lorimcr, 
ph 14/*. 

1 J hotc p- $s. n. 9. Cl. * I*:.' ailver SQ. pL iiK-is (60 .utickrfs 

wtih body-shield* and br'* tusk helmets in hilly [*n<kci ipe, 
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The Mycenaean archer disembarking from a boat and shooting 
upward** presumably aiming ac a defender on the rampart, whom 
Miss i-orimer has identified on a fiftcemh-mttttry frag moil of a 
steatite vase front Kno&sos^ might belong ro the same scene. 
Later fragments of fouiteenth-century frescoes from the Megaton 
at Mycenae 1 show a Mycenaean warrior tailing ofT the wall while 
ladies look on from the palace windows. Ptrsson aptly compares 
Egyptian historical scenes, which may well have provided the 
original model for the artist, including presumably the hippo- 
poTimus if such he be; but obv iously this tells us nothing of the 
place where these sieges took place. The warriors and horses on 
further fragments from the Megaron 1 belong to the same scene, 
as is shown by the occurrence of a chariot horse above the falling 
warrior- the chariot and foot battle is evidently regarded as going 
on outside the besieged town. The scenes are reflected on vases; 
on a rather earlier Mycenaean vase (fig. % 8) from Cyprus* ladies 
in windows frame a chariot; on a rather later vase fragrasit from 
Tirym a where the grand manner of the frescoes has been highly 
stylked, a chariot is preceded by two warriors with raised spears 
and followed by two marching warriors. The palace at Pyles* also 
had a fresco with a scene of mass slaughter* which seems tp have 
been part of a Mycenaean siege of a hill town, It is cleat that the 
storming of a ciradd was part of the repertoire of pdacc frescoes 
inherited from the Minoans, and Mycenaean Kings fdr it enhanced 
their dignity ro liavc such a scene on their walls. How alike these 
scenes were our fragmentary evidence fails to tell us p but the palace 
spectators arc common to the silver vase and to the Megaroa* the 
archer on the Knossos steatite vase seems to fit in the scene on the 
silver vase* and if the falling warrior comes from an Egyptian 
model he is likely to go back to the earlier version. Whether the 
scenes derive from a single model or not* from the rime of the 
silver vase the attackers arc identifiable as Myecnacans. The story 

* Lprimer, HM, 379, fig; 55: PM, til, fig, 39- 

1 1 -orimtr, FIM, pL, j?, y Ferwra, i\rr Tojtfbi, I&S- PM W in, 0 g- 4®; 
Rndenwaliit, Frrri dti fahpmtni m JfrUi.-; 19=1 (with use*ul reconuruciron* but 
excessively early daring), 

J Luiimcr* HM* pL 37* t; Wace* Mj.-twx,. fij^ 99b; Muiz, 1^9. 

4 Brimh Museum* C 3,9-1; CV. pL 6/9; KJB. pti/g; FtinimMrV, AfP* 443* 
V. Katagiporghk, JJU., 77 (1957), 3%- Another vase alsc. from Enkoml 
nay wdl illustrate a na^al expedition, SCE, pL iit/j {E 

* Cf. above p. 4a* n. 4- # 60 11916), 91. 
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of the siege of a dudcl by the sea was therefore a Mycenaean 
story, a story which was presumably sting by Mycenaean poets. 

The scene of the siege was painted in the Court manner and 
belonged in Mycenae to the Megazon, which hms not cues tract ed 
before the late fourteenth century and was still standing when the 
Palace was sacked* The late thirteenth- or early twelfth-century 
Warrior vase 1 (and the stele which echoes the picture on one side 
of the vase) is* as was noted above, something quite new (fig. 7). 
These are Mycenaean warriors represented with no trace of 
idealism in the clothing and equipment of their own day. The 
likeness between the rows of attacking spearmen on the stele and 
on the vase may be due to their bdng die work of the same school 
or to dependence from a toemnon original. The latter seems to 
me mote likely. However that may be* Mbs Lorimet is surely 
right in seeing on the vase two stages in the same story: on one 
side $h warriors march our with provision bags on their spears 
leaving a woman lamenting behind them. On the other side the 
toe advance with raised spears to meet them* Here again WC fed 
that there is a story behind these scenes; the lamenting woman 
has sent them to their doom or knows that it is inevitable, but 
whether the part she plays is that of Ka&saudta or Eriphylc or 
Meleagers wife wc cannot say. 

We cannot tell whether she is Kassandra or Eriphylc of 
Kleopatra, and in Mycenaean art as in later Greek an wc arc often 
faced with this kind of problem because the artist has not gi ven 
ns the additional information which is necessary to fix the scene 
in a particular legend or myth, Wc can very often say that the 
artist has represented a mistress of animals* but whether she is 
Arrcmis or Athena or Diktyniza or some quite different goddess 
he seldom tells us f although his contemporaries in that particular 
place would know". Modem critics can easily destroy any particular 
interpretation of an early work of art in terms of myth or legend, 
but this docs not prove that It did not represent some myth or 
legend to contemporaries. The idea of representing scenes from 
everyday life h a modem idea, and our approach to undent an is 
dangerously conditioned by our knowledge of the camera* the 
one-sided efficiency of which we expect our artists to emulate. The 
artist of the Warrior vase (fig, 7) (or of the fresco behind the 
W arrior vase, if such i$ to be assumed) tolls tis that an expedition 
1 CC. aba*c p. jfi, n. 3, 
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went out and a woman knew it would be disastrous, whether she 
had sent them out or not. Such a story is much more likely to be a 
Story in poetry than a contemporary event; the interesting thing 
H that the artist has brought the warriors* equipment up to date 
and the woman wear* contemporary clothes instead of the Minoan 
dress of the court manner. This however is exactly what we 
believe the poet dots too* the warrior like Ajax, who never wears 
a corselet because he originally bid a body-shield and often retains 
it, 1$ the exception. 

It is a pity that we have not more evidence to trace out the long 
scries of siege scenes* which run roughly from the seventeenth 
century to the late thirteenth, to see where and when similar 
changes occurred. But we cannot, I think, be wrong if we suppose 
that there was a very old story about a siege of a city by the sea in 
which not only the attackers but the defenders and their women 
were interesting. It is likely that the Myccnacans took the story* 
over ttom the Minnans and that the attackers then became 
Mycmaeans. If a Mycenaean King attacked a dry and com¬ 
manded his poei to sing of his achievements, his poet would tell 
the new story in the framework provided by die old because he 
had no other fnunewock P He w ould change the mules* bring the 
equipment and organization of his own side up to dtLtc* and intro¬ 
duce a few new exploits, but he w ould not know much more than 
this* and the new’ poem would be a blend of history and legend. 
Some such process happened to the old story’when the Mycenaean* 
raptured Troy VU A* 

Modernization of this kind only affects stories on the human 
Icvd, and among them only stories which arc subject to thb kind 
of change, The divine stories which wc have detected are with 
some exceptions unlikely to have changed, at least within the 
Mycenaean period. Hermes or Apollo ringing alone, Apollo 
singing among his Muse*, Apollo's journey to Delos, Poseidon 
driving his chariot over the sea, Zeus w ith the scales of man's 
destiny, Zeus in his infancy suckled by an Zeus as a bull 

carrying off Europa are stories or bits of stories which need show* 
no development or change. Other storks like Poseidon bailing 
forth the springs, or the King receiving in si ruction Earn a g'^d- 
dcss, only survived in a modified or attenuated form after the 
Mycenaean period: Poseidon makes a spring for the Danaid 
Amvnsone, and Minos is said to liave been a 'familiar friend of 
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ZcusV More interesting are the cases where one suspeers that 
one can sec the birth of a classical myth. We can perhaps detect 
two distinct procedures, although they may be confused with each 
other . One is the mis u nderstanding of a work ot art. The vegeta¬ 
tion goddess mourning over die burial pithos under the leafless 
tree became the first woman, Pandora, opening the box of evil 
things* of the god singing with the bird which shows that he is a 
isud became Orpheus charming the birds* Of the god and goddess 
sailing in a divine boat became Theseus and Ariadne, But in this 
last example die new interpreunion also belongs to the other 
procedure, which may be very loosely termed political inter¬ 
pretation* The Mfrioan goddess of wild dances and her consort 
became the Greet Ariadne and Dionysos* But gradually the 
Greeks made new interpretations which suited the new political 
situation. For Ariadne there are two main versions: either she 
deserted Dionysos for Ihcseus or Theseus deserted her and 
Dionysos found her. In either case Dionysos remains the god and 
Ariadne sinks to mortal status as the daughter of the Cretan King* 
and can only rise again with the help of Dionysos (in the second 
version), Similarly the bull games of the ilinoans and their 
representation hi picture?* which continued to be painted in 
Mycenaean palaces and copied on Mycenaean seal rings, were the 
origin of three myitis* which are political in the sense described: 
Theseus liberating the Athenian captives and slaying the Mino¬ 
taur, Theseus and the bull of Marathon, Hefakles and die Cretan 
bull. The Mycenaean occupation of Crete gave rise to the Stories* 
for which Minmn art provided the material, and they glorify a 
Greek hero* 

Mycenaean art tells us something of the subjects of Mycenaean 
poetry, and* as we shall see later, its evidence can be combined 
with the evidence of the tablets and of Homer to illustrate the 
setting of the stories. It also shows os five different types of per¬ 
formance. The wild dances must have been accompanied by 
song (fig. 13). The dancer on the Harvester vase* and his inter¬ 
locutor arc undoubtedly speaking, and the interchange is accom¬ 
panied by a rattle {fig. 16). Hie lyre-player and the three women 
from Pabikastro, 3 whether they arc Apollo and hh .Muses or not* 

1 QtJ. 19, T7S. 

* CX tbovc P- 30, n- 3. On Groan dance*, generally* cf. L. B. La\rkr p 
StUiiififift/mttii ft D. ^ 1 * K^w«f b 1. ijf. * C£ above p. 47* n. 2. 
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art certainly a solo singer and a chorus of dancers. A lyre-player 
accompanies the libation and a flute-player the sacrifice on the 
iiagk Triads sarcophagus 1 ; the celebrants must surdy sung as they 
perform the ritual (fig. 6). Finally Hermes or Apollo with his lyre 4 
on the fresco in r rlos is a solo singer (fig, 9). These aru all types 
of performance wliich survived in classical Greece. 

1 Cfi above p. n. i, * Cf- above p, 47* n. 1 . 
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EASTERN POETRY AND MYCENAEAN 

POETRY 


M udh Eastern poetry survives from the Mycenaean period 
and earlier* bur no tablets containing literature have 
been found on Mycenaean sites* I have argued above 1 
that absence of lit .ran 1 tablets cannot be used as -an argument for 
absence of written poetry* Mycenaean art, as we have seen, gives 
strong indications of the existence of Mycenaean poetry of several 
kinds p and Further indications will lx discussed in the next chapter. 
It the general pictu re of a common Eastern Mediterranean culture 
with strong local dirTcrcnccs is correct, Mycenaean poetry may 
have had a general likeness to contemporary Eastern poetry. If 
many similarities with Homer can be shown * 3 the question arises 
whether these similarities are due eg recent acquaintance with 
Eastern poetry or to Horner's inheritance of Mycenaean poetry* 
The possibility of recent borrowing cannot, of course, be excluded 
at any rate for the poetry' of Asia, Minor. It is certain that Ugaritic 
poetry was known io the Phomidans, and the Qdjutj seems to 
show" knowledge of Phoenician traders of recent date, Thar 
Hitthc poetry in some form could have been handed down in 
Asia Minor and reached the Greeks through Lydian or other 
tntcrmediades is certainly possible. h is more difficult to see how 

J Cf. abov c p. ijf. 

* Keeern work* on coimuino> between Early Greek uiiJ Eastern poetry 
inchw^i A. IKwtf, sLL, i 9J e t C_ H,‘(kwJ<ifi, 

/\.J.A„ yU (I 9 J 3 ). 33; Mims* % (1913), nG; Rip. .VW. (>.w. T j 4 imth lSt ! 
Wdw t-'jBMrir 26 C195 5> ( 4? ( = /ffffc. F. DLrlrodja. R*. Ah*.* 98 

(i«ri+ iQ ^ T IkI. WcUccr, .-WijBjj, 4 (t?;*), tc 4 ; G. Germain, Gruto 4 
L OJvfjfoi L. A. Sidtj,, U if (.‘jV/vfr Tliii last pjw out after l hail vent 

my ; 1 rude to Mtruit and 1 shcmZd like to rca>id ]icfc my far-reaching a^rcc- 
menu with ii s* well a* my indebtedness. Cl also K. D. IWctc in TJs* Asfrsm 
a*\J$b* Nwr lEjLst, atif.C H, Gtmkm* &,W H| t ;£f. F. DomseUf h*& tepub]L&hcd 
his papers in jesi 0™/ r Ldprig, [9 j £. 
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knowledge of Egyptian literature could have reached the Iumans 
M any date early enough for Our Homer. 

If the possibility of late borrowing cannot be denied, neither 
can the possibility of early borrowing. We know places where 
borrowing could have happened, we know foreign words which 
were in fact borrowed in the second millennium* and we can point 
to memories of die Ease in the second millennium which have 
survived in our Homer. We are concerned primarily with Ugarit f 
die Hittites, and Egypt. Egypt will prove to be the least important 
and the evidence is here least satisfactory. Strong Egyptian 
miluence cm Minn an and Mycenaean ere is undoubted, but is noi 
in itself enough lo prove that stories were communicated; nor is 
the established fact that 'during the rdgn of queen Hatshepsut 
(early fifteenth century) an embassy from Crete visited the 
Egyptian court at least on one occasion 1 . 1 Yet we have two pieces 
of evidence from KnossOs which point to a closer connexion- A 
man in Kno$sos Ln the fifteenth century was called Aigyptios/ 
just as an Athenian in the sixth century was called Amasis and a 
man in thirteenth -century Pj los was coiled Aithiop^ J V tresco 
from Knossos 1 .shows a young Creran officer leading black troops. 
At this time: she Cretan officer would have been Greek speaking 
like his contemporary Aigyptios. Greek pottery of this date and 
earlier has been found in Egypt as well as Minoan pottery.* It is 
therefore perfectly possible that Odysseus" story* of the Cretan 
raid on Egypt* which resulted in the Cretan's acceptance by the 
King of Egypt* is a Mycenaean memory of the fifteenth or 
fourteenth century, and Menclaos* reference 1, to the riches of 
Thebes, from where he brought back two silver barbs (like those 
recorded on the Pylos tablet, illustrated in fig. i), caunot lie Later 
than the eady fourteenth century. Miss Lotimcr suggests the 
possibility of a small commercial Mycenaean settlement in Tcibeh 
A mama* which was the residence of the Egyptian king for roughly 
the second quarter of the fourteenth century; that would provide 
direct and certain contact* It seems to me far less likely that the 
Cretan officer on the fresco is leading a troop of mercenaries as a 

1 Farmrurk, Op, .-Irvi., * {i9jv} h 2^. 

* KM Db 1 icm { 4-144$}; 1 

1 PV E11 74 31 etc.j Dtfcv* 99. 1 PAft1 ti* pi. t j * ev, ngr #69. 

1 For nil thin cfv Lmtmer, HM* G$f; Stabbing*, i* ibt 
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reinforcement against an Invasion by mainland Greeks 1 than that 
the fresco is a memory' of some Cretan who did service in Egypt 
Like die Cretan of Odysseus 1 story; such a Cretan might well have 
brought back stories and ideas as well as riches, fie might also 
have brought back the Egyptian word for sword - 3 

In Ugaritp as we liavc seen , 3 a Mycenaean settlement h almost 
Certain, and a similar seitlemenE is thought likely ar the port of 
AJ ah kb; from Alahkh no actual literary tests survive but this 
whole area formed a cultural unity. And for this area we also have 
linguistic evidence. Before the decipherment of the Mycenaean 
tablets Albright - had pointed out that the place-name By bios 
must have come into Greek before izoo &,c. when the prenunda- 
tkm changed from Gubla to Gnbal* and that Tyre and Si don must 
have become Greek words ai a time when their initial letters were 
still distinguished in Phoenician, at Seast before roots n.c. line 
tablets now prove tliat the words far gold, thitm, lion, cummin, 
and cypcrns had already been borrowed from Semitic in Myce¬ 
naean times and therefore presumably from this area. Foreign 
spices may have been imported in die Onaanite jars found at 
several Mycenaean sites. 'Hie inhabitants were probably called 
Phoenicians by the Myecnaeans since they used ' Phoenician 7 in 
various forms to denote a spice, a colour, and a fabulous monster. * 
The discovery of a Cypro-Mmoan cablet in Ugarit® may show rha* 
the chief intermediaries between the Mvcenacans in Ugarit and 
the mainland of Greece were the My txrmms in Cyprus. A route 
for communicating stories was open, and Mcnclaos* visit to the 
King of the Stdonians, who gave him a silver kfatei made by 
Hcplmsios, is likely to be a Mycenaean memory** 

One contact with Asia Minor, which cantioi yet be accurately 
assessed, nay have been extremely important. If the Minoans 
were t as seems likely, an Asiatic people, .Minoan Crete, as was sug¬ 
gested in the last chapter/ was a source not only of artistic inspira¬ 
tion but also of Asiatic ideas and stories* If the suggestion that 
their language was related to limiie can be proved, they would 
provide a direct channel for Hit rite stories and ijca^ to reach the 
1 Ftittimark, Op, /towk t 6 afkr. 1 Dm, $ 4 & 

1 O', above p, S L * Alhnjjni, Aj.A. t 54 (1930}, 163 £ 

* Cf. Dm. On Greek worth In Semitic sec Getdon, iiB, pf r 

On (AT^initc jars, V. ft* Grace in The Aegean ^ rtv fSVjr I2dti, St. 

■ Schaeffer. Sjri** * 1 U9Hh 6j£ 

T QJ. 4, ti 1; Jr.; ef. Lonmc£ r HM W lo, 
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Myccnaeans. W ithout this another good chjmnd is indicated by 
ihe HiEtitc texts which mention Ahhiyawa- 1 A Hittiie queen was 
banished to Ahhiyawa. A prince of Ahhivawa was sent to the 
Hit! im to learn about dmriots, or a Hittite chariot master was 
sent to Ahhiyawa to teach him, A god of Ahkiyawa was fetched 
to cure the Hiititc king. Whoever the king of Ahhiyawa was (tmd 
it is of no importance for our problem whether he should be 
located in Mysia, Rhodes, Crete, or Mycenae), he must have been 
an Achaean, and a channel by which Hittite stories could have 
reached M yeenaean courts is es tablishcd A! ycenaean con tuct wi th 
the Hittites is proved by finds in Boghazkeuy* and Homer seems 
to have preserved some memories of the Hittites in tliis penod, 
the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries. The story of Bdkmphon 2 
is the most Interesting. His warlike excursions from Lycia seem 
to have some connexion with the troubles in Lyda about which 
the king of the Hitritts wrote to the king of Ahhiyawa, and the 
Cliimaira may perhaps be a fourteenth-century Hittite monster. 
Memories of the Hittites have also been seen in the 1 lalizotics 
from Alybt* which is in the ncighbourfacKxl uk die Hittite- capital, 
in Priam's campaign againsi the Aihsot^ on ihe nver Sanganos, 
and in the Cetdans who fallowed EutypyIos + * 

Routes can thus be provided tor early and late borrowing 
(except for late Egyptian borrow'ing)* At the moment we arc oids 
concerned with early borrowing. It will be shown that the manner 
of Eastern poetry has many parallels in Homer, and this compari¬ 
son may lead to useful inferences about the manner and perfor¬ 
mance of Mycenaean poetry and about its preservation in Homer, 
By Itself however this would show that Mycenaean poetry was a 
local variant of Eastern Mediterranean poetry ■, just as we hive seen 
that Mycenaean civilization and Mycenaean art is a local variant 
of Eastern Mediterranean civilization and art), but nor chat 
Mycenaean poets t>ormwcd Eastern themes, 1 he evidence for 
early borrowing can only be convincing if it can be shown either 
that certain borrowings are so essential to the \Utfd and O^fyisaj that 
they must have been very early if not original elements o± die 

1 Cf, above p* to. n, l* 

1 If, itiaf", e£ C M. Htmtr mi Mi fi*wrw»*rj, *8; F- J. Tritw*. 

Attu du Itr CcMjfrii dt FXH,C^ 179. 

1 //. j. 8 j< 3 ; p p 1 H41 Q& ti + j:ip cf- Sown, kr. «/.; LwAt,KM,<> 4 . n- r - 
rtfeett Ahbc p bur (434) accept* ihe 5 mgtriot irory. On idenr^caiioD of 
I'clcphcH with Hittite Tclcpinui i« Bunett, &f. W/,. ±19. 
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story/ or that certain borrowings were already in the story when 
it was told in the pre-migration period, during which the mainland 
Greeks Itad. little or no contact with the East. 

Eastern poetry must now be more clearly defined. 3 Included 
under this heading are: first, the small amount of Egyptian prose 
which is relevant; secondly, Sumerian poems known from texts 
of the early second millennium but sometimes much earlier m 
conception; thirdly, Akkadian poems, which survive partly in Old 
Babylonian versions of the earl y second millennium and partly 
in Assyrian versions of the ninth to the eighth century (sometimes 
both versions and an earlier Sumerian version have been preserved 
and give valuable evidence on the process of expansion); fourthly* 
Hit the poems* which can he dated before the destruction of the 
capital in uij but may be considerably earlier (the two most 
important texts for our purpose are Hi fore versions of Human 
originals of at least the early fourteenth century]; fifthly, Ugaritk 
poems dated to the second quarter of the fourteenth century (but 
the stories again are fikdy to be much older). No intermediaries 
other than the Hittites fincluding possibly the Minoins) and the 
people of L'garit are needed between the Mycenacans and the 
Akkadians and Sumerians, because the stories which arc essential 
for our purpose were taken over from the Sumerians by the 
Akkadians, from the Akkadians by the Humans, and from the 
J Inmans by the Hittiies and in one ease certainly also by the 
people of Ugsiit-1 have called these works poems because they arc 
metrical; Akkadian verse according to Spciset 3 was normally a 
unit of two distinct halves with two beats in each half; Hi foie 
verse according to Guterhotk* had a "normal" line with usually four 
stresses and about twelve to seventeen syllables,, with occasional 
shorter and longer verses; Ugariric poetry according to Ginsberg* 
falls into Lo1b p of which there are no rmally rwo but sometimes t hree 
to a stkfo There seems no reason to suppose that any of these 
metres had the precision of the Homeric heptameter, but neither 
should we expect that the Homeric hexameter had been far 
1 F r g. AcMk* mini P-imjklos, Odracus 4 waHrfvrinjpi 
] Miw of the material is comrcnicmly cdkttcd tn J.' B_ Interned, AmM 
A-Vur T*xit\ -NOT). 1 havt’ used riso H. G. Gtttaboct, 

*SB^ 9 /UHtkKmna\ JtutrmI a /Cjumfitrm .frtatof, y (1951)* >»£$ 6 (m 4 * at_ - 
and G. R, Driver, ‘Cmannite mrtb iml k^auk 1 , Old Xlndit j, l 

095-6), which gird purdId ECM and mnvbfioiL, 
a NET, Co. 1 Smg </ UfiiJnmmt, yf. 
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developed in the Mycenaean age, aJthough it is probable that 
Greek poetry was already composed in double short rhythm- 1 
Poetry in the second millennium was composed tor a particular 
kind of society, the main lines of which were described in the first 
chapter. In many essential aspects Mycenaean social, structure can 
be compared with other contemporary Oast Mediterranean 
societies. The divinity or near divinity of the ruler in these societies 
had important effects on both the subjects and the style of poetry. 
Because the ruler was a god or near a god, divine and human 
characters are inextricably mixed- Even in official records rhe gods 
may take part in the king’s operations- 1 In one Sumerian poem 
Giigamesh, the king of Ercch, engages in an apparently historical 
battle with Agga of Kish, but in another he fights with the monster 
Huwawa.® In an Ugariric poem at the bidding of the god El, his 
father, who appears to him in a dreamy King Kcrct marches to 
Tyre and Sid on. besieges Idum and wins its princess as his wife, 
then the gods attend his wedding- Tite geography seems to be 
teal and the siege itself may be historical- This interchange be¬ 
tween gods and men is familiar in Homer and was no doubt 
characteristic of the poetry of the Mycenaean period when Kings 
were still divine. For Homer himsdf the rdatiomhip is a thing of 
the past, because "the men of today * T being lesser men than the 
heroes, are also further removed from the gods, and rhe relation¬ 
ship he tween ihc gods and heroes has also been modernised, so 
that the actions of the gods can often be explained in rational 
terms-* From the old relationship arise a number of situations 
which arc common to Eastern poetry and Homer: for instance* 
protection of a hero by a god, appc-aJ for a htico by a god to a higher 
god, affront to a god by a hero* appeal against a hero by a god to a 
higher god* divine council to deal w ith an appeal- Thus it is easy 
to provide Eastern parallels for the scenes between Achilles and 
Thetis* or Athena and Odysseus (GUgamcsh and Nmsuo p Kcter 
and El), Thetis and Zeus (Ninstm ami Shamtrih)* Diomede and 
Aphrodite t or Odysseus and Kaiypso (Aqbat and i\m. I* Gtlgsmfcsh 
and Ehtar), Helios and Zeus in the Qdfjjty (frhtar to Arm* Anar to 
1 See below p. 92, 

1 SicIIju I96 quotes J tin e iiiui t'i^pdan -iifinOlC* 

that a Hi [[Re made 2 Hit cite Kin^ in visible in haicle-cf. tt. 3 So ck. 

1 NET* 44?.* 48? Hu%2w;i lieu) rtpr&cra 2 political enemy I cl, Bintett, 
dt. t wjf. 

* Cf. fcfcrtily W, KuDmiinn, Das Ar GoStcf i 1936; cf, bdtptt' p, :9 s - 
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El); the divine councils in the JAW and Qdyssty may be compared 
with the divine councils in the Akkadian Gtlgamesh epic, the 
Hirtite song of UUikumnii, and die Ugariuc poem about Baal. It is 
extremely likely that such situations occurred in Mycenaean 
poetry, reflecting a similar relationship between god and man, and 
wc can onlv say that they were borrowed from Eastern poetry 
if there 1$ something unique about a particular situation or if a 
series of situations in a Greek epic strikingly echoes a series in a 
single Eastern epic. 

Particularly in councils and in visits gods and men behave in a 
Stately way which may confidently be supposed to reflect the 
behaviour of the great courts of die rime. We have then to ask 
whether court formalities also affected die language of poetry* 
In all these poems and in Homer repetitions arc frequent* whereas 
in later Greek poetry' they decrease so dearly that there is no 
doubt that Homer marks the end of an epoch m dds use. The 
different types of repetition may be due to various causes* and 
their preservation or extension may be due to gome quite different 
cause. such as the poeffs convenience * a cause which will however 
cease to operate when the audience ceases to enjoy the manner. 
For the moment let us consider the possible origin of different 
types of repetition- Courc formalities are certainly one source: a 
guese must be offered a chair, food, and drink* whether Atfdrstt 
visiting Til in tint: Ugaritic R&al or Home* visiting KaJypso in the 
Odyssey ; 1 if he is in a hurry, he will refuse like the sun god when 
he visits the storm god in the hlittke Smg of UUihmmi and like 
Patroklos when he visits Nestor in the eleventh book of the /AW. 
In the divine council both in the of Ulliksuitmt and in die hist 
book of die JAW the other gods get up when the great god enters. - 
But although court etiquette may prescribe a sci form of action, 
this need not always be described in the same form of words, 
although it is not unnatural rime this should he the case. Sometime 
however in real life the repetition of the same words or the repeti¬ 
tion of the same general structure with different words for details 
is essential. God or divine King must be addressed by the right 
title* and these titles* as Stella 1 has pointed out, are found both in 
official or religious documents and in poetry; obvious instances in 
poetry arc in Sumerian l Giig:unesh l lord of Kullab 1 , in the 

1 Gordon. HE, «d. fit?. * Ije*ky, Souk/mix, fi f 4^ 

3 Stdk 17,1*, fi7 t iofl p 165. 
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Hittitc Swtg of VUihf/rtfcr 'Kumcirbij father of the gods", 'the sun 
god of heaven 1 (once extended by adding r tbe land's king 5 )* the 
smrm god* Kumnuya's king' (twice extended to 'Kummiya^s 
brave king*}, m Ugaritic poems "Baal, rider of clouds', ‘virgin 
Anat 1 (both these occur in two different poems), 'Aqhat hero', 
"DancI from Hepha* hero from Hyrny\ in Homer l Zeus r . father of 
men and gods', ‘Agamemnon* King of men\ '.Meirtelaos,, dear to 
Ares 1 , lliough the compulsion of religion h absent, men liave 
thdr correct ride in Mycenaean official documents! "die Count 
Alckiryon, the Etcoklean 1 , ‘Hektor, slave of god\ ‘Pcktm T ftilJcr 
of the King 1 . Tlds kind of title survives in Homer in "Nestor the 
Ndcau\ ‘horseman Ocncu^ The tide is one up: of what is 
usually called the noun-cpithei fotmub # and we may pause to ask 
whether other noun-epithet formulae may have a similar origin. 
The earth h frequently dark in rhe ivng of 1 ■Uikttmm and Achilles 
is frequently swift-fooicd iri Homer, although neither dark nor 
swift-footed can be described as tides> Originally the compulsion 
is perhaps the same as in the tides: just as to he lord of Kuiiab is 
the essential charactcrisLic of Gilgamesh, so darkness is the 
essential charac tens tic of earth and swiftness of Achilles, whether 
at the moment thev are exhihiting this characteristic or not. So a 
Chinese painter saidd "the flowers and fruits must move in the 
wind and be sprinkled with dew; the birds should flutter and the 
animals run. The spirit must be taken from the real things/ 
Before invoking this principle of unique and right expression 
further, let us look ai another instance where poetic practice is 
modelled on real procedure (the influence of Mycenaean military 
order?, religious reports, and inventories >>n poetry will he con¬ 
sidered below}- : * When the King of Cacchemish wants to com¬ 
municate with the King of Ugarit, his scribe writes down the 
message in a set form: 1 'Thus the King of Carchcmisfe To An- 
niistamru, King of the land of Lgarit, say: Greetings to you. 
As for the judgment etc/ The message itself is in the actual words 
of the King, as he dictates it to his scribe. Only the opening 
words Thus etc, 1 " are the words of the scribe. Essentially the same 
form had been used Jong before by Samai-Addu, the King of 
Assyria, to his $on lasmah-Addo, the King of Mari, The begin * 
ning of one letter may be quoted: 1 'To lasmah-Addu say this. 

1 Tung dii Chang ap> Siren, T&* CtentTf <m tht Art tf i-p_ 

1 CX below p- * LfG i6*oj. 1 MA t* n* 
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Thus Samsi-AddUp your father* On the subject of the Tdmunite 
messenger of whom you hme written to mt in these terms: ic hc 
entered the house of a merchant * * * and somchody beat him. There¬ 
fore I have mt up to today seat him tojcu™ This is what yon Amu 
written fa mt T Suppose somthdy heat him* Cannae he ride a donkey? 
You hm mt up to today sent him fa me* Why? etc/ The senders 
name, Samsi-Addu h here put inside the message so that the whole 
represents the message which he dictated to his scribe. The sis 
groups of italicized words indicate three repetitions* each of two 
or more words in the original Within the message sent b an exact 
quotation of a message received from the addressee* and this is 
framed by the repeated ‘you have written to me 1 ; this framing is 
common in early Greek poetry and is usually known as ring form* 
The other two repetitions are quotations from the message 
received which have been introduced into the text of the new 
message* 

These last two repetitions* which pick up the words of the 
previous message in answering it* are like the repetitions found 
constantly in poetry* where the answer is phrased in the words of 
the question or the carrying out of an order is phrased in the words 
of the order. Instances arc very common in Eastern poem and 
Homer; Odysseus asks his mother/ "What fate of low-laying 
death overcame you? Was it long disease or did Attends the 
artbertst visit jau with her kfadfy arrms find if ay jour* And she 
answers ‘Neither did the keen eyed archerfsi visit me with her ksndtj 
arrows and slay me in the palace nor did any disease come upon me 
such as takes life from the limbs by hateful wasting away/ In the 
I'garilic poem Ksrtf* the god HI advises Keret in a dream: 4 In a 
bowl of silver pour wine* honey hi a bowl of gold. Go up to the 
top of the tower; bestride the top of the wall'; when he woke up s 
"in 4i bowd of silver he pouted wine, honey in a howl of gold. He 
went up to the top of the tower, bestrode the top of the wall.' 
The passage is in 4ct much longer than this; the transposition of 
the verbs from the second person imperative to the third person of 
the past tense makes no difference to the scansion of the lines, 
I think we may go further and suppose that the visit scenes already 
mentioned are similarly described in the terms in which the 
successive operations arc ordered* bur here the poet only gives the 

1 Qd. u P syif 

* NET, *45* 1 L Driver, Ktret r, it* iv, 1-4. 
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description and not the operation order Richardson 1 proposes 
a similar origin for the Homeric typical scenes of landing* 
sacrificing, arming* etc.; 'these sequences of operations suggest 
dependence on a laconic and adjectivdc$s code of directives*. 
Two such directives ma y hi: quoted from the Fylos tablets: 
first, die military operation order already mentioned,* and 
second] r, an instruction for ritual offerings . 3 This runs: 4 Pylos: 
perform a certain action at the place Pa-ki-ja-ne, and bring the 
gifts and bring those to carry them* To the Mistress: one gold 
cup, one woman/ This is ic pea ted four times for different places 
and different divinities* In poetry msiructions for such offerings to 
different gods would be repeated in the same terms* and the 
description of the offerings being made would also lie given in the 
same terms. 

Eastern poetry like Homer (with the significant exception of the 
Belter option story) never mentions writing. In teal life* as the 
correspondence shows, the King dictates his message to a scribe 
who writes it on a tablet; the tablet is carried by a herald 10 the 
addressee, who reads it with the aid of another scribe* In poetry 
King speaks hh message to a herald, and the herald goes on 
Ills way and repeats it word by word to the addressee* It is not 
wholly Fanciful to say that in the absence of writing the terms of 
speaking take the place of the correspondence formulae and 
become similarly stereotyped. A passage Grom the Stiftg &j UUi- 
iuffttm is worth quoting in Gutcrbocl^s translation:* 

'Kumarbi to Impoinri began to speak: "O Impaluril The 
words which I speak to thee, to my words (thine) ear hold 
indined. into (thy) band a serif take, upon thy feet as shoes die 
swift winds put, and to the Irahirra (gods) go* and these strong 
words before the Irshirras speak: "Come, He calls you, Kumarbi, 
the gods' father, to the gods* house. But the matter about 
which he calk vuu (?), ihas ye know not (r). Now come 
promptly. . . /” When Impalnri the words heard, into (his) 
hand the staff he took, upon his feet the shoes he put. And 
forth lie travelled, Impalnri, and to the Irskirras he came* And 

1 L. j f D, ■Rkh^TiiwJn. fS6 Cmsh T* f - 
1 PY An 6^ Dm* c£ above p< ±i. 

* PY Tn ji<J: Dav. zXjL, ™hh the h^opma£on of Merisi **ul Patou* 
(hit become* a report ins tend of an order, 

*Op t dt. M m, cf, NET. 122, 
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Implluri the: words to the lrshirrasagain began to speak: ''Gome. 

He ralts you, KLumarbi, the gods* father. But the matter .about 

which he calls you, that ye knew not. Now hurry, comer'.* 

The herald Impaluri repeats his master's message word for 
word as though he had brought a tablet. He is told to take a staff 
and put on shoes, and the same words (with the omission of Yhc 
swift winds*) describe his doing it; in a later passage of the same 
poem the action exactly corresponds with the order, in two earlier 
passages the same action is described in the same words, once 
with and once without *the swift winds\ The order seems there¬ 
fore to be a standard command to take the road, and the action of 
taking the rmd with shoes and staff is described in the same terms* 
whether die command has been given at not. 'Die p liras cs used 
for speaking arc also repeated. At the beginning of the passage 
quoted "Ktumrbi to Impaluri began to $pcak"; this form *A. to B. 
begffi to xptak* recurs Sts rimes in the poem; a longer form *A. to 
B. agntt Ffgatt /a speak 9 b used fourteen times; and s yet longer 
form J A. ihe ti'ardx to B. again bt$w h sfitak* occurs later in our 
passage and once elsewhere in the poem. Yet another variant 
L A* to B* tbr nyrdj fejtft /o speak? recurs three times. Thus the poet 
(like the letter writer) had a standard introduction and could vary 
its length foe the space available. In Ugaritic also the line (or 
rather kolon) translated 'be (she, or they) lifted up his voice and 
cried* recurs five times in Baal anti four rimes in Kcrvf; neither the 
geridcf nor number affect the scansion nor the coputa ¥ md T i uliich 
can be added at tlie beginning if needed for the sense* Other 
Ugariric formulae width Cordon has nuied as having analogies 
in Gtcek are, "and here’s something more I will tell thec% and 
"scarce hath the word left his mouth; his speech left his lips*. 11 A 
further formula in Hi trite 4 A. to ids own mind began to speak" has 
parallels in Akkadian, Assyrian, Egyptian, and Gtcek to introduce 
i soliloquy* or rather to introduce a description of the speaker's 
thoughts, which arc represented as a soliloquy. 

The ciamples so far quoted do not stray far beyond the usage of 
real life* Operations conducted under orders are described in the 
terms of the orders. The formulae for speeches are an extension of 
the formulae for correspondence. But in the noun-epithet formulae 
the range i£„ as we have seen, extended from titles of gods. Kings, 

1 C£ GordoEi* A/ji, $6 (193;)- 9), 
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and ordinary men to £ swift-footed Achilles 7 and *the dark earth'* 
and here the principle seems to be that unique and eight expression 
should be used on all or most occasions. This may account for 
teperiiions for which no cicpbniLtioii can be found in court 
practice- A seven-tine description of hell in the Akkadian Gilga- 
mesh epic teems In the Descent of Ishtar* 1 and here it is reason¬ 
able to suppose that die poet was used to re petitions* and therefore 
thought it sensible to repeat a description which had already 
proved successful* Many other instances of this analogical 
extension could be found. 

In his account of formulae which have parallels in Greek 
Gordon noted two others. One is the formula for a new day in the 
Gilgamcsh epic:* 4 With the first glow of dawnh This, like the 
Homeric line 4 when early-rising cosy-fingeted dawn appeared T 
has the quality of a refrain, but of a refrain used to introduce a ncVt 
section of the poem, describing the events of ft new day. Its use 
implies the use of refrains in other poetry, probably hymns and 
cult songs. The second kind of formula Gordon calls the literary 
device of climaxing a number by a higher one. 1 He quotes 
examples Grom Ugaritk poetry, and others can be found in 
Assyrian and Hitt ire: thus In the S&n£ &J And before 

Ea f g first door five times he bowed, but before the inner door five 
times he bowed. Bui when before l^a they arrived, before Ea 
fifteen times he bowed/ Here as in the refrains the origin seems 
to be tn poetry itself* in the desire to have two or more lines 
which ate closely similar hut slightly different in content. The 
technique is particularly clear in the shore kola oi Lgarinc 
poetry:* *Sixty-six towns he took, seventy-seven hamlets, of 
eighty-eight he became lord, of nineiy~nine 1 . 

So far we have spoken of various compulsions which account 
for repetitions in Eastern poetry; their survival in Homer suggests 
that they were also characteristic of Mycenaean poetry. Titles of 
gods* Kings, and men must be given correctly, and in ft courtly 
world the principle of correct expression may be extended further. 
Royal cones pun deuce is highly formal, and this formality is 
extended beyond the messenger scenes oi poetry to the formulae 
used for Introducing speeches. Similarly operations are reported 

1 NET, 87, TO* lv r J3-39 = 1tfT> 4“*o- . . 

1 NET* 88, 95, 94. f HB* 5 ijtfr * NET, 1*44 Gutrfr**:e + 41- 
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in the terms of the operation order, whether the operation order 
itself is given or ode* and tliis technique is extended to other 
descriptions:, which have no such operation order behind them. 
These compulsions all derive ultimately from the court of the 
King, and it is reasonable to suppose that the court in mm 
enjoyed such formality in poetry. Another kind of influence - the 
influence of hymns and the influence of poetic rhythm - may 
account for the 'refrains' and the dirnaring (with other such 
phenomena). Yet other compulsions may come from die con¬ 
ditions of performance and the conditions of recording this 
poetry, and wt have to ask whether wc have any evidence for 
either of these tilings, and whether, if so* this affects our view of 
Mycenaean poetry. 

The tests of Eastern poetry come in the main from temple 
libraries, palace libraries* writing schools, and in the case of 
Egyptian texts certainly from tombs. When they have reached 
these depositories* they cease to be interesting to us except in So 
far as they were used for recitation. They were copied and re- 
copied by carefully supervised scribes, who$c names arc often 
appended, and might be read by a very small number of literate 
people, but the poet in no sense wrote for a reading public. The 
information alraut scribes comes from Egyptian, Akkadian, 
Assyrian, and Ugaritk colophons. Thus the Akkadian Atrahasis 
epic was written by Ellit-Aya, the ‘junior 1 scribe, in the eleventh 
year of Ammkadnqa (late eighteenth to early seventeenth cen¬ 
tury)^ the Assyrian Gimil-Ninum poem was 'according to its 
archetype written and Co!bred, Script of Xabu-rihtu-ushor, the 
apprentice, member of the academy of N T abu -aha-iddltij the 
courtier. For the perusal of Qurdi-MergaF; 1 die Ugatitie Baal was 
‘written by Klimdecb the Shubniiic * , * Donated by jNiqirtadd, 
King of Ugarit* ( second quarter of the fourteenth century).* Once 
the tablet was written, its recopying was no doubt subject to tbc 
same shortcomings as are found in any other manuscript tradition, 
but this does not concern us- \X e arc however concerned with its 
use for performances. 

A Sumerian tablet speaks of scribing as 'the mother of recita¬ 
tion V and the Akkadian Creation Myth was recited on the fourth 

1 XiiT, 105. *Q. R t Gurney* -hmlvtim J taMa, 6 (e^$£'i p t jp, 

1 iVI£T, un Driver, n% 
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day of the New Year festival, 1 The Hittkc myth of IHnyankas 
has two versions;* the first is introduced as 'die cult legend etc. 
they no Lunger tdl 1 and the second "This b the way ia which X. 
told it later 1 ; after a considerable break which seems to have con¬ 
tained another Legend the document ends + Thus it is found on the 
Tablet. I have told the holy saga as it is found there/ This seems to 
give evidence of recopying but also of recitation* since "they no 
longer tell 1 and ‘told it later r surely refer to the use of the tablets 
for reciting. Three of the Ugatitic poems contain instructions to 
the performers* In Ba*P 'Go back to the passage when the 
servitors w ere sent 1 is carefully marked off by ruled lines from the 
text and is a clear instruction to repeat a stock passage. Aqhat also 
has an instruction to repeat on the edge nt the tablet. 4 S hn^btr and 
Shdim* has a rubric marked olFby ruled lines: 'Seven times shall 
it be recited to the lute, and the ministers shall respond etc/. Thus 
the tablets were certainly used for recitations^ and these recitations 
presumably kept to the lent of the tablet. 

Wt have also some evidence for the poets. Two works lifted 
in the catalogue of As surbani pal's library as Nineveh (seventh to 
eighth century) have against them the note ‘from the mouth of X; 
This suggests that they were dictated by the poet. According to 
Gurney 4 Human passages in Hittiic rests are introduced by ‘die 
singer of the land of Hurd sings as follows 1 , and both the Kumarbi 
myth and the I I ll ite nmmi mvth 7 arc called "Songs 1 on die tablets; 
one begins + kt there Listen the pods of heaven* and the other b J will 
sing/ These arc litercfore„ and must have been recorded by 

dictation. Similarly the bgarftk XiJkkaJ begins i sing of NikkaT 
and Baal was 1 dictated by A Irani ^Pimilcoi, chief priest, chief 
shepherd/ 4 Hi us we have some evidence for what In any case we 
must assume that the poets dictated to the scribes, hut no evidence 
that the poet himself w as 4 scribe. He teas a singer, w ho could 
dictate his song* to the scribe, and probably also a reciter* that is a 
singer who lea mi his song from the tablets read to him by a 
scribe. 

The first question to be asked is whether the existence of this 
trio - singer, scribe, reciter - influenced the form of poetry. We 

1 NET* 6o; Comfoid, Prfndfilmm 15a t. a SET, 1 ij, 

* NET, 154; Driver, 99* * NET. t yj; L>rircr, 67. 
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have spoken of various compulsions which give Eastern poetry 
its repetitive character. Is there yet another here? Dictation to a 
scribe writing a cJifficruJt script must have been ,i 5kw business and 
might he helped by repetitions (die Ugaritic colophons show that 
repeated passages were sometimes omitted). Dictation from a 
diili cult script would be similarly aided by the formal character of 
the icxt T QnH learning by heart would be greatly aided. As poetry 
was in fact dictated, recorded* md recked, kis possible that what 
was called above analogical spread of repetitions (where they 
cannot be regarded as conditioned by contemporary practice in 
teal life)* was partly due to the difficulties of dictators, scribes, and 
reciters. The manner survives (although in some significant ways 
modified, as will be shown later) from Mycenaean poetry to out 
Homer. Linear B Isa difficult script; but until literary texts in 
linear B arc found, we cannot claim this compulsion also for 
Mycenaean poetry. 

These Eastern pocms s as long as they were kept withio ihc 
palace or temple, whether they were read by a small royal or 
priestly public or recited ai festivals or copied and mcopied by 
scribes, remained fixed except in so far as any form of transmission 
implies a certain amount of corruption and emendation^ But we 
have texts of the same story from different places or from ihe 
ww place but of different dates, and these later texts show far 
more expansion and variation than any scribal tradition could 
cause, even if the tradition involved also translation into another 
language. Hem we see poets at work mid a completely different 
kind of transmission, in which the main lines arc preserved and. 
the manner may remain the same* because the new poet also is 
working in the same kind of courtly circle, but incidents md 
details arc handled with complete freedom* Such transmissions 
were made from Sumerian to Babylonian, from Babylonian to 
Human and to Assyrian, from Human to Hittite, Ugorific, and 
Phoenician, and, I think we can say; from Hitiitc, Ugaritic, and 
Phoenician to Mycenaean Greek The routes by which Eastern 
stories (including Egyptian} could have been transmitted to die 
Myccuacans have already been considered; whether transmission 
in feet took place* and whether it look place in the Mycenaean 
perkd has to be argued for each particular case, and acceptance or 
rejection of any one instance dues not involve accepting or reject¬ 
ing any other, There is moreover an additional interest in noting 
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what happened in the earlier, well documented Eastern stages of 
the transmission, because it may be expected that similar alterations 
will have been made in the five hundred years which separate our 
Hornet from the Pylos of the tablets. 

Four Sumerian poems* about Gdgarnesh survive — Gilgamcsh 
and Agga, Gllgamesh and the Land of the Living the Death of 
Gilgamesh, Giiganiesh and the Huluppu Tree, The tir?t ? as we 
have seen, contains elements at least of historical fact; the second 
and fourth are mythical; the third may be regarded as a mixture ot 
myth and history. The fourth survives partly in a Sumerian ver¬ 
sion and partiv in an Akkadian translation, which appears 10 be a 
scribal translation and not a poet's adaptation, Nevertheless it 
forms the twelfth tablet of the Akkadian Epic of Gilgameshj 1 
which was composed laic in the second millennium. Hie other 
eleven tablet? contain the latest adaptation in the straight tine ot 
descent from the Sumerian Death of Gilgamesh. haulier are the 
fragments of an Old Bahvloniftn version irons the first halt of the 
second rniilomiun^ a Hurrian version of the early fourteenth 
century p and a slightly later Hittitc version. 

Clomp Arison with the Sumerian version shows the same out- 
lines* the association of Gilgamesh and Enkidu, the journey to die 
cedar forest, and the light with Huwawa* The rcJai ions hip nf 
Gilgamcsh and Enkidu has changed between the three Sumerian 
poems in which Enkidu appears and the Old Babylonian version; 
thev had been master arid servant, they have become friends* 
From Gdgamesh's first resolve to the death ut Huwawa only 
iyn lines arc needed m the Sumerian version. Gilgamesh appeals 
to (Jtu f makes his axc 3 crosses the mountains, icUs the cedar and 
sleeps; he arms himself; Enkidu tries in vain, to dissuade him; 
he fights with Huwawi and at the last moment pities him* but 
Enkidu persuades him to kill Huwawa. 'lire Akkadian version, as 
given in A £X* is put together from pieces of the Old Babylonian, 
Hkiitc, Human, and Assyrian versions, so that any exact com¬ 
putation of length is impossible- In Tablet III of the Old Baby¬ 
lonian version Gilgamcsh makes his resolve and Enkidu tries to 
dissuade him (the dialogue has dear reminiscencesof the Sumerian 
but comes much earlier in the story); Gilgamcsh makes hh p re¬ 
parations K then consults the Elders who cry Co dissuade him, Hue 
he appeals to Shamash (this is the new position tor the appeal to 
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Ulu 'which opened the Sumemn version); then he arms himself 
and the Elders entrust him eo Enkidu. Tim whole passage occu¬ 
pies about 3co lines* The Assyrian version takes up with a shorter 
v ersion of the Elders' second speech and follows with a visit to 
Ninsun* the mother of Gilgamesh, who prays for him to Shamash 
the sun god; this version is very broken and originally contained 
at least 300 Ikies. Tablet IV gets the two heroes to the forest; in 
Tablet V Gilgamcsh sleeps* then fells the cedar (again the Sumerian 
order seems to have been changed), and battles with Huwawa; 
agaii 1 Enkidu counsels against sparing Huwawa. Tims die same 
stretch of the story takes some 1,200 lines instead of 170; the main 
expansion seems to have occurred between the Sumerian and the 
Babylonian version, and some incidents have been switched to 
different positions to make the story more effective. 

Tablet VI opens wlib Gilgamcsh in his glory wooed by Ishtar, 
whom he rejects (so in the Hitritc UUikummi she fails to win 
Ulllkumrni, and in l-garitic Aqhnt Anat fails to win Aqat). She 
persuades \nu to send the bull of Heaven against Gdgamvsh* 
and die bull is killed by the pair. In Tablet VII Enkidu dreams 
that the gods in Cxinndl Itave decreed his death. Before he dies he 
dreams of his arrival io the House of Darkness, In Tablet VJG 
Gilgamesh laments Enkidu. In Tablet IX he sets our to find the 
secret of life from LUnapishtim and visits the Scorpion rmn and 
Jus wife, and pushes on 10 a marvellous garden. In Tablet X. for 
which again Old Babylonian* Human, and nitrite, as well as 
Assyrian fragments survive* he is consulting the ale-wife Slduri t 
and she sends him on to Urshanabi (Sursanabu) the boatman of 
L tnnpishtim. The Otd Babylonian version is demonstrably the 
same but more economical in words and repetitions than the 
Assyrian. Gilgamcsh takes the boat and teaches UrnapishrinL, 
In Tablet XI Utn&pi&hrini tells him the story of his own escape in 
the ark, and then iclb him how to find the plant of new life, which 
he duly finds and a serpent steals. Tablet XII* as noted above, is a 
tnmshifiun of the Sumerian story of GiJgamcsh and me Huluppu 
Tree: Enkidu is sent to bring up the magic drum-stick and drum 
from the Nether world* bur is seized by the gods there; his spirit 
is allowed to talk to Gjlgamcsh. 

Umnpidmms story in Tablet XI has its own rather complicated 
ancestry. A fragmentary Sumerian tablet 1 tells how Ziusudra, 
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Kmg of Shvtrippakj standing fay a wall* was loftl to build a house¬ 
boat to save "the name of mankind and the seed of vegetation* 
from the deluge. After the flood Uiu the sun god brought his rays 
into the giant boari and Zhisudra sacrificed to him and was finally 
transferred to live as a god 'in the land of crossings the land of 
Dilmun. the place where the sun rises*. Ziusudea of Shurippak 
incomes Atraharis (th£ very wbc) in the Akkadian Atraliasis 
epic 1 and Utnapishtim in the Gilgamcsh story, where L mapish- 
ilm describe^, himself a$ living in Shurippak (11) and is later called 
Atnthaflis (x^d). The Atmhasis epic survives in wo Old Baby¬ 
lonian fragments, written in i hcla te eighteenth to earl y seventeen th 
century, and two Assyrian fragments. The stories in all rhe 
vc re tons arc closely piralJeh Ziu sudra recei ved his news and 
instructions through a wall. In the Old Babylonian Anabasis the 
god Eia say$ AVaJi, hearken to me* Reed hut, guard well all my 
words \ Destroy die house* build a ship* and in the Assyrian 
version of Gilgamcsh Utnapishtim quotes Ea*s words as *Rced- 
hut, Tccd’hm, wall, wall, Reed-Hut, harken. Wall, reflect- Man 
of Shurippak, son of Ubar-Tutu* Tear down house, build a ship/ 
Tliis is an expansion of ihe normal kind between two versions. 
Utnapi-shtim goes on with his suvry, dividing the days by the 
formulae *with the first glow of dawn\ which had already been 
used earlier of Gilgameslfs travels. He builds the boataxrording to 
instructions; the flood comes; the boat settles on Mount Nisir; 
sacrifice is made to the gods, and Ea persuades EnJil to allow 
Umapishtim to become like the gods and to reside far away at the 
mouth of the rivers. From the point of view of poetic technique 
it is interesting ro observe that a separate Sumerian Story, which 
survives as a separate story in Old Babylonian and in Assyrian, 
is built into the Gilgamesh story as a cautionary tale told to 
Gilgamcsh. Umapishtim begins “I will reveal to thee a hidden 
malter and ends *Who will for thy sake call the gods to Assembly 
that the life which thou seckcss thou mavest find/ In the same wav 
in the ninth hook of the If tad Phoenix introduces the Meleager 
story as a cautionary rale to warn Achilles* Gdgamest/s journey to 
Uixiapishrim was already an element of the Old Babylonian 
version, but we have no way of deckling whether there Utnapish- 
rim did more ilian tell Gilgamc$h how to get the magic plant, or 
whether already at that stage he told the story of ckluge- 
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Gilgameah’s tights with the monster Huwaws and the Bull of 
Heaven liavc many parallels in Greek legend, particularly so the 
stories of Hcnridcs and FcfseUS; Huwawa has a strong facial 
resemblance to the Gorgon. s It is certainly possible that such 
stories came into Greek mythology from the East, which provided 
many examples. Many scholars have also pointed out connexions 
between the Gilgamcsh stbry and Homer's Iliad and Qtiyuty. If a 
suifekE* number of parallels exist, borrowing is likely; and if they 
are deeply embedded in the structure of the Greek poems, the 
borrowing is like!) to be early and in fact Mycenaean* In the I/tad 
the relationship of Achilles and Pat ro kins may be compared with 
the relationship of Gilgamcsh and FEnkhUi, and the relationship 
of Achilles and Thetis with the relationship of Gilgvpcsh and his 
mother, the goddess Numm. The two passages in the Iirad which 
come closest to the Gilgamcsh epic are both in the eighteenth 
book. When Gilgamesh visited Ninsiin to tdi Iter of his resolve co 
seek out Huwawa> Ninsun raised her hands to the sun god 
Shamasb and said: ‘Why, having given me Gilgamcsh fot a son, 
wiLh a restless heart didst thou endow him? And now thou didst 
affect him to go on a far journey 10 ihc place of Huw&w-a, to Face 
an uncertain battle, to travel an uncertain mad/ This is surely the 
rone of Thetis in ihe Uiad (18, 54): *AM wretched me, who have 
bom a hero to misery, I bore a son who was blameless and 
strong * * . as lung as he lives and secs the light of the sun* he i> 
grieved/ When Enkidu died* Gilgssmesh lamented him:* 4 Jikc a 
lion he raised up his voice, like a lioness deprived of her whelps. 
He paces back and forth before the couch'; and later T like Achilles, 
he prepared an elaborate burial for his friend. In the Iliad {tt 9 516) 
the AchseanS lamented Patroklos all night; Achilles began the 
lamentation* laying his murderous hands on the breast of hi* 
friend, groaning: deeply like a bearded lion, whose whelps have 
been stolen by a hunter. The parallel between the two similes IS 
striking, but the parallel between the double rdadooships is more 
striking. Achillea is unique iu the Iliad; he is the only hero who is 
iinthinkablc without Ids mother and his tritmi If this double 
relationship was inspired by Giigamesh, it seems rr# me likely that 
the borrowing took place very carly 4 

The case for supposing that the Odyssry was influenced hy the 
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Gilgamesk poem is rather diiFcient. Here Germain find* c un 
cnehafoemcnt setnbkbk d'^phodes que certains trait* ntpproch- 
cut", 1 The beginning of the two poems, prompts us to look 
further: 'He who saw every tiling to the ends of the land, who 
all things experienced* considered all* is not unlike the tnan who 
h saw the towns of m any men and got to know their way oi 
t hinkin g*. It b* of course, in Odysseus* story to Alkinoos that this 
theme is developed. Germain secs a Gist likeness in the Laistry- 
gones (<M 10, St f.}, wh o live far aw ay, where the paths of day and 
night arc near, and the wife of the King is as big as a mountain; 
they have something in common with Gilgamesh 1 Scorpion man 
and his wife, who live far away across difficult seas and guard the 
gate of the mountain which keeps watch over sunrise and sunset. 
They however pass GUgamesh on to a magic grove in which the 
ale-wife (if that h die right translation) lives , She is the Grte of 
the story, who sends him farther on his way and points out the 
difficulty of the journey; *< >nly the valiant sun g*>d crosses the Sea 
and in between arc die Waters of Death that bar its approaches*. 
C.ircc however (as Calypso after her) tries her wiles on Odysseus, 
like Ishtar much earlier in the GUgamesh poem, and, like bhtar 
there ioo T ran mm men into animals. For the journey to Utnapbh- 
tim Gileamcah has to build a boat, just as Odysseus builds a raft 
on Calypso's island 3 (this is the kind of disturbance of the order 
of incidents which we have already noted within the tradition of 
Eastern poetry itself). L'ti=apikhthn supplies the information that 
Gilgacnesli needs, just as Teircsias supplies the information that 
Odysseus needs- Bui Teimias is quite different irotn UtBap tsh fl in ^ 
who has become like the gods and resides far away at the mouth 
of the rivets# Tcircsias is a shade, who has to be summoned by a 
special ritual; but again the passage of the NekyU {>■» 
where Odysseus tries to embrace his toother and she tells him the 
lor of the dead T and the similar passage in the /tW (ij : . 97 f-)* 
where Achilles tries 10 embrace the shade of Patxoldos* have a 
parallel in the twelfth tablet: *the spirit of Enkidu, like a wind- 
puff T issued forth from the nether world- They embraced and 
kissed each othcr\ and then Enkiau rails Gilgwnerii of the 
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horrors of the after life. For our Homer, who knows cremation, 
ihe shades are so imsubsrantiafc ib.nt embrace is impossible# 

The Striking eorrespe>rulences are all in Odysseus* talc to 
Alklnoos, which undoubtedly includes many other elements and 
has been in the course of time completely altered in tone: Odysseus 
is in search of Ithaca, not rejuvenation. But it certainly seems 
possible that far behind our Qdjfistj lies a Mycenaean borrowing 
of the Gilgamcsh poem. A possible route for such borrowing 
lies as wc have noted through the Hittires, and it is therefore 
interesting that rwo other parallels with Hi trite poetry have been 
noted in the Qdyttryz one is the small but convincing comparison 
made by Ixsky between the description of Atlas in the fust book 
(5 z) with the giant Upelluri in Lhe $mg 0/ VlUkM^mh Tltc other is 
Stella's 1 comparison of Odysseus* triumph over the suitors with a 
Himtc story of King Gurpafisah, who with his bow killed sixty 
princes and seventy barons at a banquet and recovered his wife: 
in tht Mycenaean perbd, as ut have seen, the bow was highly 
thought of and such borrowing is much more likely then than 
later. 

The description of Atlas in the first book of the Qdjss*} b one of 
many allusions in Homer id what may conveniently be called the 
Creation myth* Schadewaldt* has pointed out that Homer like 
Hesiod had an old source, which dealt with the foundation of 
Zcus T rule, and thai the incidents, which appear scattered through 
the liiuti, complete each other, as is the case with other incidents 
drawn by Homer from old stories. An old source common to 
Homer and Hesiod means a source in pie-migration poetry, and 
therefore in all probability a Mycenaean source- The Akkadian 
Creation myth 5 is itself the remodelling of a Sumerian myth, in 
which A pro and Tiamat quarrelled and Ea imprisoned Apsu* 
When the Babylonians became supreme, the Babylonian god 
Mnrduk was introduced and destroyed the older Timm* and her 
monsters. The Hurd an myth 1 adds a further gene rat ion, die 
Hutrian storm god Ttshtib, who defeated his predecessor 
Kumarbi and then had to do battle again with Kumar hi F s son, the 
stone man UJilkummh This story is preserved for us by the 
Hittites; they also had two versions of the battle between die storm 

1 Op. fit-. 146. s L'jjif-fodix*, 1 it. 
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god and the dragon Illuvankas* 1 who has dear reminiscences of 
Tiamat. We have two Phoenician versions* In the Ugaritie B^/,® 
Baal succeeds the older god Ei s who is identified in another iiLXE 
with Kumarbi, and bv the help of his sister Anal b established 
after defeating Yamm, the god of the sea, and Mot, the god of death. 
This is only the last stage, but Beirut 3 had a Phoenician version 
of the whole H nrrian- Hittitc myth. It is preserved by Eusebius, 
who quotes PMIo for it; Philo translated it from Sanchunsathon 
whom he dates * before the Trojan war 1 , because he had found the 
King of Beirut! who ^accepted the history* in the King lists; the 
form of colophon which Philo quotes is so like the colophon of 
tile Ugaritie B&il [quoted above pp. 76k) dial there is no difficulty 
Ln the earlv date; Beirut is known to have been in correspondence 
with Ugarit (df above p. 9), and scholar have noticed coinci¬ 
dences between the names of the gods in the Beirut version anil 
the names occurring in the Ugaritie /ir.j/. 1 In the Bui mi version 
the quarrel between husband and wife, which i$ in the first genera¬ 
tion in the Sumerian myth, is shirred into the second generation; 
the emasculation of his Either by El (■ —Kumarbi) is performed by 
a special implement, like the special implement used to cut through 
1 niiL- nmmr*: legs; the storm gpd Baal succeeds peacefully- Thus is 
die story wanders through the ecntunes to different places it is 
not only expanded but incidents change their places, as in the 
Ghgamesh story + 

Hesiod's %?crsian agrees in general with the Phoenician version* 
and K ratios \' — EJ) uses a special knife or sickle 1 to emasculate 
OuraflQs; but the Litter stages where Zeus battles with the older 
gods are more like the Human myths and the Hittitc story of 
I llu juntas. Homer also refers to these later stages in tile the 

deposition of K ratios (8, 4791 *4. *74). battle of the giants 
(5* 383* cf* Oi. tx, 30S), the blasting of Typhocus (i ? ySz); the 
magnificent description of Hera's diariot (5, 7^1) when she goes 
out to fight recalls the preparation of battle wagons when the 
storm god and the other gods go out against UllikummiA Zeus in 
particular sometimes behaves in the Iliad more crudely than we 
expects in the fifteenth book [1 3 ) he reminds Hem how he had 
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hung her up in the clouds with two anvils attached to her feet, 
and thrown down to earth any god who tried to set her free; this 
is perhaps a reminiscence of Marduk 1 splitting Tkmat like a shell¬ 
fish and setting half of her up 3$ the sky, hut these passages also 
remind us of the violence in the Ugaritic Baal , 2 when Baal smashes 
Yamm with two maces or Anath threatens to beat up elderly EL 
When Zeus deposed Kronos, 1 fcra took refuge with Okeulos, the 
father of the gods* and mother Tethys (34, a go); now she says, 
these two are quarrelling. They arc Apsu and Tiamat of the 
Akkad bn story, and the Akkadian (or rather Sumerian) pair 
quarrelled because Apsu warned to destroy all the younger gods, 
who made so much noise. In the dduge Story this desire of the 
gods to destroy their own creations becomes a desire to destroy 
men, and in die Atrahasis epic a series of such destructions is 
devised, flood, famine, and pestilence. An echo of this story is 
found in the Cyprk\ where Gaia begs Zeus to destroy men because 
they are so heavy on hcr n and thus Zeus was persuaded* instead of 
using lire and flood* to destroy men partly by the Theban war, 
and partly by the Trojan war. In the Jlzdd this attitude of Zeus to 
mankind appears quite often, for instance: 3 'he turned aside and 
sat apart from the rest, glorying in his strength, looking upon the 
city of the Trojans and the ships of the Achaean* and the gleam of 
bronze, and the skying and the skinL Ybte is not so very far from 
the w holesale slaughter perpetrated by .Vmi in the Ik^A* 

The Lfgathic Kirrfi also Juts a claim to be cons! tiered among the 
stories which may have been borrowed very early, We have seen 
rhai Lhc Mycenaean* had a siege poem, in which evidently the 
ladies of the palace played a part, since they are represented; and 
that this was an old story which was possibly taken over from the 
Minoons. Gordon has argued that the hero of the Keret story b a 
Cretan. Whether this equation is accepted or not {and it is, of 
course, possible that the story and its heto were transplanted to 
L'garit) the parallel which he draws with the background of the 
Iliad is startling enough* The poem opens with Kcret in utter 
misery because "his lawful wife surely went away, his rightful 
spouse whom he had got with a bride gift tlid depart*. He falls 

1 NET, 67. 1 NBT, ijjr* 137; Difr-er, aj, $ s. 
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asleep and in a dream is visiccd by El* who tells him to besiege 
Udm and demand the King 1 ® daughter, Hu ray- This Is duly done* 
and alter a preliminary attempt to buy Kexet oil the King sur¬ 
render* hh daughter, and the gods attend the bedding. The 
subsequent fortunes ofKcret do not concern us. Gordon assumes 
that Huray was Keit-t'i original wife who was won back, but this 
does not seem clear from the text. At least wc can say diat Kerens 
wife had abandoned him and he was bidden by a dream to besiege 
a town to get a wife. That such a poem could have inspired die 
story of Helen of Troy is clear (it was an act of poetic genius to 
identify the wife who Had deserted with the woman to be won 
from the town), and from the frescoes wc know that the My- 
cenacans had a siege poem, perl laps inherited from the Minoans, 
in which the ladies of die palace played a part- The plight of Keret 
at the beginning of die poem recalls the description of Mendaos 
in Aeschylus* f-| 10 K): even die dream is there, but 

Aeschvlus lias converted it into a deceitful vision of J telcm The 
substitute statue (416) may well be old a® in the story of Protcsilaos 
(but there the statue is a substitute for a dead man like the statue 
of Enkidu in the Gilgamesh epic, and not for a departed woman), 
Aeschylus may have drawn on the Cyptid here, and the Cyprid 
may go back to a very old source; that Mcuclaos* misery was 
described in the Cyprid wc know, because someone tried to tempi 
him with wine (fr. 15, Alien}* The attempt of the besieged King 
to buy Ketet off may have an echo in Pans* offer to restore what 
he took from hi enelaos with interest, an offer which is made and 
indignantly refused in the seventh book of the 1 had (565 If,)* I he 
marriage attended by the gods has its parallel in the marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis* which was told in the C yprid (as well as in other 
Greek stories such as Kadmos and Harmonia): this would again 
be the transference of an incident to a quite different place in the 
story. Thus it may well be that the whole story was borrowed in 
Mycenaean times* remodelled later by a genius, and so became in 
time part of the background of the Uidd and the toregrouud of 
the Gfpria, 

The last source for early borrowing which need be considered 
is Egypt. Late borrowing p as has l>ccn said* is extremely unlikely 
owing to the slow resumption of contact with Egypt- Ihc evi¬ 
dence for a contact which might have permitted a borrowing of 
stories has been given already, The suggestion ofien made Uiat the 
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Qdfjjty owes something to the stoty of Sinuhe or to the story of 
Wfn-Amnn seems to me entirely without foundation. The story 
of the shipwrecked man 1 has a better right to consideration. The 
shipwreck is rhe result of a sudden storm: the hero is the sole 
survivor, and survives by dinging to a plarsk% like Odysseus 
after his companions had eaten the cattle of the sun ( 12 , 405 £). 
The Egyptian W 3 S washed up on an bland and slept under over¬ 
arching bushes like Odysseus when he arrived in Phacacia (j* 
475 f,b The island is a magically rich land ruled by % serpent, who 
tells him that finally a ship will carry him away laden w ith presents 
hut the island will vanish in the waves. It is certainly possible that 
this story, which is dated in the beginning of the second millen¬ 
nium, lies in the far taekgmund of our Of/rwy T and features 
survive both in Odysseus’ first shipwreck and Calypso's island, 
and in Ms second rescue from the sea, and liis treat men r in the 
magic kingdom of AlkinOos and the subsequeni disaster to that 
kingdom. It has also been suggested that the strange story of 
Proteus, the king of ideals, is an Egyptian story ; 1 Proteus is 
described as an Egyptian, and the paradise which he promises 
Mcnelaos has been compared with Egyptian descriptions of the 
after life. This seems the more likely as Mend Bps* other memories 
of Egypt seem to be early- The men don of "fair Rhadamanthys’ in 
this paradise may show that the story came through a Cretan 
intermediary; Odysseus also pretends to be a Cretan when he 
tcH$ an early story of Egypt . 3 Another possibility which should at 
least be mentioned is that the light-hearted treaimcnt of the gods 
in some Egyptian stories* may have influenced, for instance, 
Hera's deception of Zeus in the fourteenth book of the Iliad and 
Dcmodokos 1 lay of Arcs and Aphrodite in the eighth book of the 
QtfjSfn- 

These Egyptian elements can be added to the other foreign 
dements which have been detected m our Homer, Phoenician 
including Ugaridc, Hittitc including Human, and behind these 
Babylonian and Sumerian. In the case of Egypt it is difficult to see 
how the borrowing could be late. For the others late borrowing is 

1 G. Msspem, Xjj Gmki pQpuMfti df UfigjtpfraxirMm, *4ft dF, Gctmairt* 

ffp jtp'j., Stella, op. Jr/., 15 s fL 

* Ser Germain* sp. n r r ri 393. L; SidLt, *Jl 1 j?£.: Oi, 4, sGif 

*C£ abort p. 65. 

4 Eg, Rc tnd iiii (NET t it), L-foju^ and Seth{NlaT v 14), Ikn rnd Amibh 
(NET. ij). 
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possible, but the way in width these dements are used suggests 
early borrowing. They arc deeply embedded in the fabric of the 
poems; they have been much tnmsrnuied anti their parts trans¬ 
posed; some of them have been Judged to go a long way back in 
the Greek tradition by scholars who made no suggestion that they 
were borrowed. The compamtivdy recent discovery and decipher¬ 
ment particularly of Hittite and Ugariric rest? have shown u$ 
what literature was current in this common Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean civilization of the second mjjicnniurn and that much, 
though enriched and transposed, was inherited through Babylon 
from the older literature of tlie Sumerians, Sumerian themes were 
developed in rum hy Babylonian, Hurt ian, and so by Hittite and 
Phoenician poets, who could pass diem on both through Crete 
and Cyprus and direct to Mycenaean Greece* Our Homer pre¬ 
serves memories of Egyptians* Hittite s* and Phoenicians of this 
period as well as of Mycenaean s; and therefore if stories were 
borrowed in the Mycenaean age, they would have survived in 
poetry like the historical memories* but in die intervening live 
hundred years or more would have been expanded and mingled 
with each other in the same sort of way* as for instance rhe 
Sumerian poems in their passage through Babylonian and Human 
to J li trite. This is in fact what we find - transmuted Creation epic* 
transmuted Giigamesh, or A them and Zeus suddenly acting out of 
character as if they were Anat and BaaL 

How much, the manner of second-millennium poetry was als: . 
transmuted Ixrforc nut Homer is a cjuestion which must he 
reserved for later discussion. We have however es rah [ishud that 
Homer preserves much of this maimer m his noun-epithet 
formulae, Typical Scene?* formulae for opening and dosing of 
speeches* refrain lines* etc. They might, of course, t>e regarded 
as borrowings as much as the Gilgamesh story and the Creation 
myth, but it seems ia me wise to draw an essential distinction 
between matter and manner, even if we suspect that dements of 
manner may have been borrowed with matter. Whatever the 
Greeks were before they became pan of this Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean civilisation, where vet they came from, however they lived, 
whatever they sang, from the time of the shaft-graves they had 
courts which were comparable to the courts of the HittitcS and the 
court of Ugarit. From this moment, as I liave tried to show, the 
manner of poetry was an expression ot their way of living, cj£ thitf 
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courtly* miliary, theocratic society, In many csstcliat^ and 
probably in all those dements which affected ihe manner of poetry, 
there must have been Utile change between the Sumerians and the 
Myeenacans: god$> Kings* and men had thdr tides; hymns had 
their refrains; sacrifices* military and oilier operations were 
prescribed in a set form of words, which was then used as their 
ndccjuncc description, and the manner of description in essential 
terms was transferred to other subjects which did noi depend On 
orders; correspondence had irs set forms, which were Largely 
adopted as the set forms of speech in poetry. The manner wa$ also 
peculiarly adapted to the needs of recording in a difficult script 
and rearing from a difficult script. Whether Mycenaean poetry 
was recorded wc cannot yet say, and we cirtno t even be certain 
that the long ablet in Cypro-Minoau contains poetry; but the 
possibility is there. If the Mycenacans like their cotiicfitporarics 
had a taste for medium-scale epic - the GUgamcsh epic has been 
assessed at i *400 lines and fka/ at ^coo 1 - they may hive needed 
reciters as well as p«>et5. Some of the subjects of Mycenaean 
poetry and sonnetliing of its maruter have been suggested by out 
discussion of Eastern poetry; more detail can be added by a fur¬ 
ther consideration of the tablets* of archaeology* and of Homer. 

1 AUuighr, AJ*A+ t 5:4 (1950). i<> 4 * 
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\ \ /c have had already gBmpSe* of Mycenaean poetry 
^/V/tfom Severn] angles. From the records xMyccnacaii 
T T society appears as a particubr variant of Eastern 
Aegean society, of which dear traces can be seen in the Homeric 
epic, and these memories must have been handed down in poetry, 
since this kind of society did not survive the second millennium. 
Mycenaean art not only shows singers of various different Linds in 
action but also represents stories which can be identified with 
Greek stories, and were therefore presumably handed down in 
poetn' to the classical age. System poetry of the second millen¬ 
nium is surprisingly like Homeric poetry in manner and matter: 
the manner is much more suited to an age of great courts than to 
an age of small dries, and seems therefore to be a survival io 
Homer, some of the matter is so deeply embedded in our Homer 
dtar it is difficult to believe it was recently borrowed. 

To make this picture more precise and detailed (and at the same 
rime to confirm the suggestions already made) we must look again 
at the tablets, at the arcfiacolggSeal remain?., and at Homer. Miss 
Lorimer in her great book 1 has given a full account of the ateharo- 
logical remains and related them to Homer; her work will save 
much discussion of detail here. Something however can be added 
from later excavationand we now have the invaluable evidence 
of the tablets for institutions and language. The genera! principle 
must be that elements of Mycenaean civilbarion in Homer 
(whether detected by comparing his text with the tablets or with 
archaeological remains) can only be accepted as evidence of 
Mycenaean poetry when we have reason to suppose that these 
dements did not survive the Mycenaean agc H 

Sometimes Mycenaean memories survive with their terminology 
demonstrably unchanged; sometimes we cannot say whether the 

1 Hpwrr t&* Mmwm vnft (®HA^ $5 jo, 
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terminology has changed ot not; often wc can say for certain that a 
modem passage nevertheless contains Mycenaean elements* This 
third type of survival has an interest of its own: where a Mycenaean 
memory is enshrined in a Mycenaean formula, we cannot be 
certain that its contest is also ancient, bu; a Mycenaean memory in 
modern dress has probably only survived as an dement in iis 
context. To give a simple example, the *silvcr-studdcd sword 1 is 
certainly Mycenaean and seems not to have survived into the third 
Mycenaean period ; 1 the word* for 'silver' and *sword* ate cer- 
takilv found on the tablets and probably also a form of the wotd 
for 'stud*;* the formula ‘silver-studded sword 1 has therefore sur¬ 
vived unchanged from at lease the fifteenth century; it is- a tiny 
piece of Mycenaean poetry, but it fills the end of a line so cun- 
Yemeni ly that its presence tells us nothing about the date of its 
context. The other extreme may be illustrated by Hektor*s with¬ 
drawal from the battle in the sixth book of the JAW 3 4 the black 
hide beat upon his neck and ankles'; only the early Mycenaean 
body-shield could do this, and die line is unique, so that it seems 
to be a memory of an incident connected w ith Hektoi; a later poet* 
who did not visualise the scene* added the next line 'the rim 
which tan round the outside of die bossed shield'. We shall have 
to keep these extremes in mind as we consider the various kinds 
of evidence at our disposal; metre, language, style, subject-matter. 
If it h then possible to associate Mycenaean characteristics and 
stones with particular heroes and gods, we can consider further 
their relation to the mimes in the tablets* to the known Mycenaean 
sites, and to the history of the second millenni um. We may then 
be able to fotm snrnc picture of Mycenaean poets in Mycenaean 
palaces. 

The metre of contemporary Eastern epic seems to have been 
measured by stress rather than quantity, and there is no reason to 
suppose that the hexameter itself, let alone the elaborate rules 
observed, by Homer; are a legacy from the Mycenaean age. But 
the headings of three tablets* containing orders ran be scanned in 
double short rhythm, two as parc»cmbc$ (a very anrient Greek 
metre as the fact that it was used for proverbs shows) and one as a 
pendant hemiepcsj as more is learnt of Mycenaean Greek, more 
examples may be found, and metrical beginnings to operation 

1 HM t i7j. * DotU 547. * 1 L 6, Ujt 

4 KN Og 0+67; py Aji t, j 5 . 
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orders may prove to have been the rule, At least these certain 
examples show how easily Mycenaean Greek with its uncOAtt&CEcd 
vowels could be adapted to double short rhythm whether 
anapaestic or dactylic. 

The tablets give valuable evidence of the grammatical forms 
and language of the Mycenaean age. The most miertsring of the 
grammatical forms are the genitives in -^0/0* -4^ the ending 

-phi as an instrumental* sociadvc, and locative case in the plural, 
the use of the dative-loci live case with the prepositions £x and tbd, 
the writing of the digamma t and the avoidance of vowel con¬ 
tractions. Often Homer keeps to Mycenaean practice in these 
respects, and this adherence proves ihai the tradition behind his 
poetry leads bach to the Mycenaean age; where Mycenaean practice 
is extended* modified, or disregarded, we can be certain that we arc 
deeding with post-Myoeoftcan phraseology, and this will hdp us 
to distinguish the usage of po^t-Mytenaean poets, The converse 
that a Mycenaean form indicates a Mycenaean word or phrase b 
not always true; the genitives and the ending In -phi 1 (which was 
later extended from the plural to the singular) were often metric¬ 
ally convenient and easy to forge. Often however the combination 
of’a Mycenaean fonn with Mycenaean subject-matter points to a 
surviving fragment of Mycenaean poetry. 

A similar restriction must be applied to vocabulary. Mycenaean 
words which survived in ordinary use are of no interest to us p 
since we cannot tell when the} came into poetry; thus to know, 
as we now do, that the Greek word for gold was borrowed trom 
the hast in the Mycenaean period does not hdp us* because gold 
continued to be called chnios, The tablets show that much of the 
terminology for textiles and agriculture remained unchanged; but 
they also give the words for certain luxury articles and weapons, 
and for certain forms of military and social organization which 
wc have no reason to suppose survived the Mycenaean age; where 
these recur in Horror, it is justifiable to speak of survivals from 
Mycenaean poetry. These will be considered later in connexion 
with formuke and subject-matter. Before the tablets had been 
deciphered, a group of words common 10 Homer s and to either 
the Arcadian or The Cypriote dialects or both were regarded as 
good evidence for Mycenaean poetic vtKahukry* but few of them 
tell ro much about early poetry except vvmax, width is now 
* Or -phux nnw Lcjcunc, BJM-. 5 j *ij- 
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attested on the ubleES. 1 To be safe, we must know not only that a 
word is Mycenaean hut that what it describes went out of use 
after the Mycenaean age. 

A major study of Homeric language was published a couple of 
vears before the tablets were deciphered, Manti Lcumann's 
Hmmjthe Worltr* A number of strange Homeric usages ace there 
explained as misunderstandings by Eater poms of the work of 
earlier poets. These misunderstandings art of various kind?, and 
it is now possible to date some of them. To start with a simple 
instance , 1 the later developments of yXavx&z 'grey-blue etc/, 
fi/AavjXiQ 'herce etc/ are developments from old cult expressions 
yAmwi&wwc 'AQijri), Fogy#} fikxjVQwms - "owbfeccd" and "vulmrc- 
iated 1 ^to which Leumann adds n&ma ' Hotj 'cow-facedJ/f 

Now that we know tbit the Myecnaeans spoke Greek we can 
associate the first two words with the bird appearances of Myce¬ 
naean goddesses of which we have spoken. The masculine form 
of -vpis is -&pi and recurs in several Mycenaean names like 
Aithiops; and Glaukos, which I eumann regards as a shortened 
form derived from GU'shoph, already appears as a name in Pylos. 
We are therefore justified in regarding these *oId cuh expression:/ 
as reaching our Homer from Mycenaean poetry. 

Two phrases can be dared by military practice. In strangely 
archaic lines 1 Heitor says: * I can wield to the right, I can wield to 
the left my dry eow + That for me is shield warfare/ !-cumann 
rightly says that Hekror emphasizes his technique of mobile 
defence against Ajax" more static method with his body-shield* 
and regards this as the original use of the formula 'shield warfare * T 
from which he traces several later passages. HcktOt is here giving 
the new tactics of the hand-grip shield, w hich had been introduced 
at least by the time of the Warrior vase 4 (fig* 7 ), Such 1 statement 
is likely to come when the tactics were new; this with the strangely 
archaic fifin' and rajAfitumv seems to fix the passage as Mycenaean 
rather than later. Lcumanrz also traces the later sense of xoofevtir 
Stir up 5 from the original nixogvOpboe dEcai %osjc(Ji w ‘hdmeted 
with bright bronze*. This is originally a longer expression which 
is a metrically convenient variant for the short xoox^amkK 

i Cf- particularly C M . Bon n, CjJh, to ftpafi), tfi&f.; 54 (*934k 

LHcurtumi. Hamrrnrh ir^r/jr, lialL; I 1 . CharUniiH-, RJK? 

<_ ). Rusjgh, UEUmmt AiMt* h iangw ipiqm, 

1 Lcummn, trp. WV., 14th * FL 7, Uuhum* iptif- 

* Cf. above p. ;S P n. 3: Lorimcr, HAt t t 3G. 
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‘bright hclmcted Hektur’; yet another medical variant is 
^aJbiciiw^vcrr^Ci ^bronze hclmcted 5 . Bronze helmets are Myev- 
juan and not likely to have been common aenici until late in the 
eighth century; xuqik is the word for he] met on the tablets, 
and ohdac occurs in Knossos as the name of an qjl ‘Bright 
hclmcted Hektor* can therefore safely be accepted as a fragment of 
Mycenaean poetry. We shall return later to die general question 
of Mycenaean military terms and the possibility of associating 
them with particular heroes. 

Many of the misunderstandings which i-cuma n n has detected 
arc due to faulty division of words. It is worth considering 
whether any sort of chronology can be established for these 
faulty divisions and whether they tell us anything about the 
history of poetry. Where Leumann has lx % en able to establish a 
considerable chain of descendants* the earliest and correct use 
cannot be very modem. Thus he believes 1 that on an original 
Tfz/hiyvKijy 'courageous* was formed ‘cowardly', which 

is applied rr> the child Astyarvoc* It cam* to mean not so much 
'cowardly* as ‘childish' and oct it was moulded &m/jufgariiwv in 
this sense, This was then divided as dr<dc4 ff&v£tn r* and in this 
form is used of the girls and boys carrying the grapes on the 
shield of Achilles i dancing as they go. By this time dretiuk had 
become a word on its own ('tender 1 oi ‘skittish*), and on it 
were formed the verbs ih&Jjur ‘gambol* and drirdUtir "bring 
up\ which both occur in our //*&£ Ixiumnn believes that 
the inscription on the Auk Geometric jug* from the Dipylon 
cemetery, wliich should probably he dated soon after 7 jo, 
drrde&rura jraffts 'sports mast skittishly" is directly inspired by 
the use of the word in the Homeric shield of Achilles* 1 see no 
need for that, an d doubt whether the Iliad was known in Attica so 
early. I prefer to suppose that dm£tk had already reached the 
stage of meaning ‘skittish* before the Ionian migration since in 
any case some time musr be allowed for the two verbs to develop 
from ir before the date of our Iliad, Another long series leads from 
dqwrvijTQZ to ^njri. 1 ‘hostility 5 was falsely divided as 

1 Lclimann, j *9 f. rrn !/. £>, .see; t 4 h ^7-7*, C*. however Rulj^k W* T 

tOpr 

* A Am* , N, M. Furiu-ftnglcx AM*, 6 (iS&t)* 106* pt *, Pull jxicr- 
incH in- gireri in RS*A. f jo (1953), 5^ 

* Leumuifl, |*y£ 
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Ay brffTfiZ ‘then from 111 will*; the new word was declined to pro¬ 
duce a dative fcriyrt and the meaning changed from *ill will' to 
"will 1 ; on the analogy of this the contrasting i&eqn 'against the 
will 1 was formed, and finally on this again fxrjrt 'in accordance 
with the will'. Clear)y this took some time; yet one point suggests 
that this false division was nor made before the hexameter was 
well developed. Nermann FrinkclV work on the Homeric hexa¬ 
meter seems to show that the rules for coincidence of word 
endings and metrical pauses grew stricter. If' the false division 
look place in a line like ftW i2 + 24B: the singer 

broke hi> line as the popular place after the first syllable of the 
second foot instead of at the equally popular place at the end of 
the first foot* It may be that these pauses were already established 
as desirable a century or 511 before our Iliad, 'flic influence ot a 
popular metrical pause may have assisted another wrong division: 
■our manuscripts give in the ninth book of the !Jmd (64) {xo/Juvv) 
hudtjpiot} dxQv&ttxfc Elsewhere in the /AW xqvJeu; 'bloody 1 is 
used of fight and battle, and Hesiod uses it of war (ndbpoc). 
The strange form £x&j<kis Is used again of Helen in the sixth 
book of the Hhd ($44) and later in poetry dependent on Homer. 
In die pre-migeathm period the Mycenaean genitive im&rjfUQM 
had changed to tt*.K and thus Intd^fno xovdarco^ became a 

good Verse end. In the post-migration period the genitive con- 
r rutiled to this change coupled with die desire for the 

popular break after the fourth foot, led swiftly to the new form 
im\ittirv fhfvrtlfflbz and established uxonkv; as a poetic word well 
before the rime of our J/rW, where it is misappropriated to Helen* 
Another kind of wrong Jivision (if a failure to divide can be so 
called) may be earlier than the last example* Lcumann quote* 
several instances where a new compound word has been made 
bv combining a preposition used as an adverb with the woid after 
it. i jreck prepositions were in origin adverbs* On rhe Mycenaean 
tablets p/jro and min arc already used as prepositions, but hypo is 
still used as an adverb and epi (v-pt) apparently as both adverb 
arid preposition; compound verbs and adjectives were already 
freely formed. It is interesting that one of the lines which 
Lctttnarui* regards as a startmg-point for a new word of this kind 
occurs to a Mycenaistn conicxf* Aeneas and Pandaros are setting 
oat on Aeneas' chariot; Aeneas urges that they should attack 
1 PVjy titid tw jwtjf, 117 f. * IL r, zioi LcmrmmV, 1061 Dor/, gt. 411. 
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Diomede Virh hordes and tharior (the plural sedative in -phs 
is Myccnaom}* ^nd 'make trial* going in opposition (dyri). of his 
strength' (jiirjv). But incur manuscripts dvripttp' appears as a single 
word, and it must be so taken (with the sense of ‘violently*) in 
several passages; from this was formed a new adjective <h*r^rovi 
and from this again an adjective irarrifltaz. AH this development 
had taken place by the time of our JUnd. 

The starting-points of the various Lcnrmn.fi scries which wc 
have examined can be arranged in a rough chronological order 
My&n&m* owl faced Athena etc., bright-helmed lick tor, shield 
warfare; Vr-r-wigrahmy *i*ri fihjv ¥ probably also 

Potf-mips/ios y oxmxkiz. The reason for establishing 
tills sequence at some length is fint to provide further evidence 
that Homer belongs to a poetic tradition going back to the Myce¬ 
naean age. Secondly, a new point has hereby become dear. What 
we have called ViOng division* occurs already m the pre-migra¬ 
tion period. It cannot therefore be due to miscopying texts written 
in alphabetic scripi without weird division, since the alphabetic 
script was surdy nor introduced so early (and some of the earliest 
alphabetic inscriptions have word dividers). Similarly, wrong 
division of this kind could not be caused by copying Myccnac-an 
texts* by reciting from Mycenaean texts* or by dictating to Myce¬ 
naean scribes,, because Mycenaean scribes in the vast majority of 
cases used word dividers. It must therefore be due to mishearing; 
a young oral poet misinterprets an older poet's rendering. This 
seems to rue the clearest evidence that wc have, other than 
analogy, for a purely oral tradition in post-Myecnaean poetry. 

Our study of Mycenaean poetry (to which wc can now return) 
has already taken us beyond the single word to the formula: 
silvet-studded sword, owl-faced Athena* bright-helmed Hcktor* 
Before going further we may ask whether the tablets themselves 
show any formulae which may have been taken over inro con¬ 
temporary poetry Some of these have been noted above in the 
discussion of Eastern poetry. Ihe refrain technique - die repeti¬ 
tion of lines to mark corresponding stages in the narrative - w as 
there traced to refrains in cult songs. Cult song^ have been lost; 
in their place we have to be satisfied with Lhe ritual text from 
Pylos 1 in which offerings ^re brought to different divinities at 
different shrines. We can imagine that, in a sodeiy accustomed to 
1 Tjj ji6; ci ikvt p< 7 j t 
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orders mid reports in fhia form T poets would naturally use refrains 
and typical scenes. 

The series of sis tablets 1 giving orders for coastal defence has 
also been mentioned* They give us first the official tides of the 
nobles of PylftS, secondly a military Loimula, anti thirdly the form 
of a military operation order. Each section ends 4 and with Lhem 
the Count MN\ It is significant that die Formulae which Homer 
uses for Nestor touch these titles at three points, The Counts of 
Pylos arc called either by proper name and family name (e.g* 
Alektryon the ifeeokkan}* or proper name and ethnic 
Kaesamenns the Ampukan). The second type h rare in Hornet 
and 1 only remember, besides *Gerenian Knight Nestor’, + Eury- 
bates the Ithacan’ and 'Argivc Helen', The first type is commoner: 
Nestor (and Antilochos) die Neleinn, Ajax (and Tcucer) the 
I'clamonian, Sthendos the Kapan titan son, Ph dot teres the 
Poiantian son, and Thy os die Gaician son arc made on the same 
model, and we may compare Homer's ‘Aigidda, vase Adniscine 1 
(herself paralleled by Marpessa Fiuemnc) with the tablets 1 
Di"ku-na-ro fhc Admstam The much commoner form of patro¬ 
nymic in -ilks or -adkt is not found on the tablets, but is certainly 
pie-migration in date. The adjectival and ethnic forms are therefore 
dear cases of Mycenaean Utics taken over into poetry. But Count 
itself may also have left a legacy in poetry* The interpretation of 
the Mycenaean word as is undoubted, and it means 

companion or Count, Homer has & strange word bippota which b 
only used as a title, notably with Pckus, Nestor, Tydcus, and 
Dineus, To him writing what cavalry was just beginning to 
become important in Ionia jr meant knight, but in Mycenaean 
times it muse have meant horse owner in the sense of chariot 
owner, and have had the form which is a telescoped form 

of /■ -qcrp&'fti/' 1 suggest that, as the Counts were the elite of the 
charioiry. their title t-qc-to became transformud into bipp&te^ and 
was handed down in this guise, so that "Gercnjan Knight Nestor 1 
is in fact f Gcrcnian Count Nesiorh 

When Ventris knew only one of the coastal defence tablets and 
had nor yet established that the middle third person singular of 
the verb in Mycenaean was -tm and not he took t-qc-te as 

1 FT An &J7. cxc. m Ehce. i fth; cf, *bove pp, zi.< 73, 

1 Compare the Homeric jiit] 'Et *OkA r ,titf , ac. 

1 ScbwyOT, Cr, Gr<, i. 499# n. 
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a verb (&T&Uu instead of the noun ht£n$fy And compared the 
Homeric line "and with them fallowed (?!m ft*) swift-footed 
Achilles', 1 There is however still no reason why "and with them 
followed" should not be a very old military formula. But the 
formulation of die coastal defence tablets opens a much bigger 
question than that. Whether wc accept Palmer's interpretation of 
as 'command* (in which case die Home tic -win- 

'commander of troops* is likely to be a Mycenaean survival) or 
Muhlcstcin's as 'ship*, wc have an operation order, of which a 
h e a d i n g and ten sections in common form survive: 'Command (or 
ship) of X at Y\ tfien names of chariot owners, then numbers of 
infantrymen* 'and with them Count AtN P - If we then turn to the 
Catalogue of Ships in the second book of the Jfiu^ we End that 
although Lhere are many variations for special reasons, Some later 
accretions, some adaptation of phrasing for m^friral reasons, the 
common form which underlies ail the sections b h AU that dwelt 
in Y, Z > etc,, them led A, and w ith him followed ? ships, 1 We can 
easily imagine that for a major expedition Mycenae would receive 
from Pylos a tablet (or papyrus) consolidating detailed informi- 
tioiij such as is given by the coastal defence tablets, in the form: 
"From Pylos, etc, etc. So many charioteers, so many foot soldiers, 
and with them the Count Nestor the Ndciao* and with them 
follow? ninety ships/ With the coastal defence tablets before us 
and the roughly contemporary naval tablet from Ugarrr (noted 
above) it is dulicuk to deny that the Catalogue of Ships mav go 
hack to an actual operation order* which was absorbed into 
Mycenaean poetry'. 

One other rather curious stylistic analogy exists between the 
tablet* and Homer, A ivpicaj chariot tablet from Knossos® reads 
chariots inlaid with Ivory, assembled, crimson, fitted with 
bridles with leather chcekstraps, horn bits’, Ycruris compared the 
syntax to an auctioneer's catalog uc p but it appears occasionally In 
Homer: 3 the slaves prepare for Xaurikaa a "wagon, high, wdT 
wheeled^ fitted with a basket\ and Kulypso gave Odysseus an 
s axc, big, fitted to the hands., of bronze, sharpssied on both sides, 
but in it a handle, very tine, of olive wood, fitting well'. This is a 

1 //. i# p £5^ 

* K\ 5 d 0401, Dstf. no. i66 h cf. che furniture rabJets, 1W. nqv 14 
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way of describing which proceeds From the whole object to its 
parts* adding the parts on in a string of words in apposition. It is 
an etlkjciit style but unpoetical, and I think it may have entered 
Mycenaean poccrv from the tablets* and survives in. descriptions, 
which dkl their job effidendy but did nor particularly interest the 
poet. He is much more interested in Penelope's couch than in 
Circe's chair, and there he has patriy expanded* pardy woven the 
Mycenaean description into the narrative . 1 

In the first chapter I sketched the outlines of Mycenaean society 
as We can reconstruct it from the tablet?- and fiom parallels in 
contemporary Near Eastern societies. The divine or near divine 
King lived in his palace surrounded by beautiful objects and served 
by a multitude of slaves. He had his counts, and there was a wider 
circle of nobility owning land from the King, which was w orked 
by their tenants; some of them formed the ehariolry* and some 
were mayors of towns and villages, responsible for the craftsmen 
and land workers of their districts. After death the King lived on 
in a royal tomb. All grades of society were held together by the 
services which they paid directly or inducer]y to rhe palace; tins 
is the clement which justifies Ihe use of die word f feudal' so 
describe the system. With the destruction of the great palaces the 
whole system vanished and was only known to Homer through 
its survival in poetry. This general picture is true of the whole 
Mycenaean period, but some Mycenaean weapons and some pieces 
of mnouc can be dated early or late* Chariot fighting, bronze 
helmets, and thrusting-spears belong to the whole period and 
do not survive -^ftcr it; silvetvsmdded rapicrs T body-shields, and 
boar's tusk helmets are early, but body-shields and hoar’s tusk 
helmets survived, 1 believe, in art to characterize gods and past 
heroes. In the late Mycenaean period the body-shield was replaced 
by the single-grip shield, by the metal corselet or armoured shirt, 
and by greaves. The single-grip shield alone survived through the 
pre-migration period to Homer's own time; metal hdmer, 
eurseki, and greaves disappeared before leather helmet* jerkirv, 
and leggings, single tlimsting-spcar before twin throwing-spears, 
bronze sword before iron sword. Whether archers also survived 
seems extremely doubtful; we have already noted their promi¬ 
nence m Mycenaean art. Mycenaean objects and institutions in 
Homer are evidence of Mycenaean poetry. Where his terminology 
1 Qd. ip, s jf.; c£ below p. m* 
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coincides with die tablets, wc have not only the subjects but 
also the language of Mvecnaean poetry- As we examine these 
survivals, we must consider how far they can he associated with 
particular heroes, and how far they are fossHibtd survivals, 
retained or introduced where the poet found them metrically 
convenient. 

1 start with weapons and fighting where there is some possibility 
of distinguishing between early and late Mycenaean. The Silver- 
studded sword " t as we have seen, is a formula which itll$ us 
nothing about its possessors. The ‘slender edged sword* is a 
similar fossil describing the early rapier. The boar's tusk helmet 
occurs only once but is very carefully described - 1 it has a pedigree 
and is finally lent by Mcriones 10 Odysseus; this, however much 
remodelled, is a very old description of a royal gift, owned, 
interestingly enough, by the Cretan Merioras. The body-shield 
is worn by Hektor when he goes back to Troy, as wc have no led; - 
tile re it is brought up to elate by an encircling rim. In another place 3 
he k described as edging forward undur the shield, which sounds 
Like body-skidd tactics; and a little later - 1 Ills opponent Periplietes 
of Mycenae trips over ihc edge of his shield, which 'stretched to 
his feet 1 * Hektor seems therefore to go back to the early Mycenaean 
period. The same is true of Ajax. Unlike the Silver-studded 
sword 1 , the ‘shield like a tower 1 is never given to any hero but 
Ajax, and he has it three times . 5 In one passage his companions 
were ready F to take his shield when weariness and sweat assailed 
hi$ knees 1 ; 4 this implies the body-shield, and Miss Lotimer points 
out that when Hektor's spear is diverted by the crossing of two 
straps on Ajax 1 chest, one from his shield, one from his sworth 
Ajax must be wearing the body-shield because k atone is slung 
from the Left shoulder * 7 lies ides the Cretan Mcriones with his early 
boards tusk helmet, pe rha ps wc may also Haim the Cretan son of 
Kastor (the name is found on flic Knossos tablets) as early 
Mycenaean because of his Ijody-sJiicld; ac any rate when lie tricks 
Thoas out of his cloak, he is only wearing shield and loincloth, 
and the shields cover die party's shoulders as they sleep.* The 
body-shield had an adjective, ^man protecting 1 , 

i XL n>„ l^runcr* HAf, aiz; dv above p, =7- * XL 6, i iy. 

*£/. t*. Sot, dl 16 , it? (Mcritwv^f; ij ? EfS (Dtipbobra). 

* 1 L 1 1, 645* * XL % u r 4*j: i?r u8, Lo timer, HM, f* 
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but ehis survives as a metrically convenient fossil and ceil* us 
nothing of its users* 

Ajax and Hckter were however brought up to date later and 
given liand-grip shields. Hekror p s statement of due new tactics 
should, as we have seen, be soon after the change and Lhctefbre 
tate Mycenaean rather than prc-migmiion. For A jax’ shield with a 
boss on the middle and for the warriors who hold their sbidds 
away from them to parry blow* we cannot name a date. 1 The 
pointed boss of this shield could be used offensively and so this 
shield also had its adjective* 'violent 1 . ftovtut^ With the small* 
hand-grip shield corselets and greaves were necessary, and corse¬ 
lets tod greaves of metal seem not to have survived the Mycenaean 
age. Bronze greaves ;ire not Important, although we an now say 
that they were known in the Mycenaean age, and so may have 
given rise to the formal epithet VcU gttavod 5 and die line in 
arming scenes about H fair greaves lilted with silver ankle clasps’. 2 
Corselets of three types gave rise to three stock phrases: "bronze- 
shrrted*, 'daedal CttESclct*, 'pbic of the corselet', fahfoxhvjttQi 
Oiugipcog (the use of this formula in the genitive 

cannot be earlier than the pre-imgration period, because the -0/0 
genitive is impossible in verse, but the nominative could be 
Mycenaean), ftwjpw y\ JttW, All three types can be found 
on the tablets. The first is the armoured shirt: a Knossus tablet,* 
headed 'line linen\ includes *sh?rT, i kg, of bronze - -, shin adorn¬ 
ments i kg. of bronze", I take the bronze to be 

made into disks for sewing on the shirts, and the uxarer could 
then be called "brume-shined’. The Second is the band corsdct. 
The word, is found on the Pylos tablets, and both at Pylos 

and at Knossos an ideogram is used for corselet which shows 
horizontal bands. 4 This looks very like the Eastern corselet which 
Miss Ixjrimcr adduced for the special corselet with its "paths’ of 
gold, and tin, presented to Agamemnon by Kinytas of 
Cyprus. The word 'parks* is similarly used of ivory' bands on a 
chariot at KiioksokA Kyatroj here also points towards the Myce¬ 
naean age, when it was used for inlay in precious furniture. Such 

1 11 7* *67- i>, 16^ 163, 26 e . 

■ li r W« Ciulingj, Op* Aik. 2 {i^J5> s 2t^; ivCK* 7S ii| iParras). 

3 KN j 693. Cj_ however Pw. 520. 
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el many-coloured corselet is the mqdci for the slock phrase 
"daedal cot 3 clet\ Achilles' 1 'variegated starry cor&ckt* may have 
hem of the same type. 1 The Knossos tablets also have a second 
corselet ideogram without bands but surcharged yr; the full word 
flr-re^ occurs alongside a bronze object* which looks like a corselet, 
and in conjunction with helmet adornments and helmets.* 1 think 
k is probable that this second type of corselet is the lobster corselet 
and that the word ^ developed into yvuJtw of tile stock 
phrase. Homer preserves the memory of two special ctmdets 
of this type: one belongs to Merges of Doulichion* given to him by 
his father Phyleus, who iiad received it as a present from Euphctc* 
of Ephyta, 1 the other to Astfcropaios, the am bi dextrous spear¬ 
man who was killed by Achilles* 4 Agamemnon, Achilles, Meges, 
and AtJteropaios can be added as bte Mycenaean warriors to the 
earlier Ajai and Hcktnr* 

'Bright-helmed Hektor' has been noted above as a Mycenaean 
formula for a Mycenaean hero. No other metal helmet is in¬ 
dividual, but a number of phrases connected with helmets may be 
traditional.. Metal helmets arc now well attested for die Mycenaean 
age, and the Mycenaean word xdpu? is the commonest Homeric 
word for helmet** Chariot fighting b attested by the monuments 
from the shaft-graves to the latest frescoes; we have also noted 3 
Mycenaean fommb Virh horses and chariots’. The Kru^sos 
tablets record over 400 chariots m various states of assembly and 
over j 00 pairs of wheels,* and the Pyles tablets over xGo pairs of 
wheels. The terminology of chariots has changed before Homer, 
and the chariot which Homer knows himself is the light racing 
chariot* But the decorated chariots of Mycenaean times - we can 
add to the Knossos chariot inlaid with ivory wheels from Pylos 
with ivory rim s and others bound with silver and hound with 
bronze 7 - are remembered in the metal adornments which decor¬ 
ate the chariots of Agamemnon. Achilles, Khesos, and Diomede. 8 
The epithet, bippiwb&rmti {chariot-fighter), winch is applied to 
Ttoilos in the Itiud and to Amythaon (a ra me found on the Fybs 
tablets) in the Odjsscjj been recognized as derived from the 
Mycenaean word for chariot. 1 * Nestor, instructing his chariots ro 

1 1/, iti, 1 jo. 1 Dm. jfto, 1 It If, * It 

1 See ilucaisiaa D&j- jtGf; D* H- F, Gray, C& ¥ 41 (1^47)1 * M*‘- 
t fW. 574f. 
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keep their line as they advance, says that "so the men of old used 
to sack ernes and forts'* and his own youthful battle against the 
Epeians was a chariot battle, 1 Agamemnon also is thinking of 
chariot fighting when he tdls his men to whet their spears, prepare 
ihdr shields* feed ihtir horses, and look to their chariots,* Hektor 
pndcs himself on his grim deeds with spear and horsemanship, 
and more than once orders a chariot charge against the Greeks. 3 
Although the chariot is normal!y used for transporting heroes 
from place to place* Homer also remembers Mycenaean chariot 
fighting, and the weapon b the thru 5 ring-spear. 

The thrusting spear is also used in many battles fought on foot. 
Plenty of traditional formulae arc used in these battles* and both the 
noun fyjjnpcand the adjective are found on the Knq&sos 

tablets. The line used in arming scenes "lie took the valiant spear 
which fitted in his hands' has the Mycenaean word for spear and 
die Mycenaean plural locative phi for + in his hands'/ Two heroes 
have special spears: Achilles and Hcktcin Achilles has an ashen 
spear, which the Centaur Che iron gave Fdcus from the peak of 
Felton; Hektor has an deven-cubit spear with a golden collar, for 
which the only evidence quoted by Miss Larimer is a sixteenth- 
century example from Egypt inlaid with a Minoan design. 1 

The last Mycenaean weapon which need be mentioned is the 
bow. Both in Knmsos and Fylos tablets record large quantities of 
arrows; a list from Fylos gives five bowmakers and Tosoras 
(archer) b a name in Knossos. We have also seen that the archer b 
represented in Mycenaean siege scenes/ Arrowheads have 
recently been found in quantity in a royal tomb at Fylos of the 
early Mycenaean period* as well as at Knossos, hut according to 
Miss Larimer the pre-mig radon period b "an all but total bhnk r ; 
she then adduces Attic Geometric vases o£ the eighth century, but 
these, as we shall find, arc evidence for pre-migration poetry, not 
for posE-migrarian fighting. So in fact archcry seems to have been 
far more important in Mycenaean times than liter; and the great 
archers of Homer ace likely to be Mycenaean heroes,, remembered 
in poetry * They are Herakks, Ear y cos, Iphitos, Odysseus* 

1 //. 4 , j«L; it P 74**' i, jaif. 
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Mcriones, Teuccr, Philoktctcs. Pandaros, and Paris. There arc two 
famous bows : 1 Odysseus 1 bow, which was a present from Iphkos t 
&<ui of Eujytos, and ihe bow of Pandaros, Pandaros' arrowhead 
is of iron and the axes which are used for the archery corner in the 
Odffsry are of iron ; 1 hut the latter arc certainly precious iron* since 
They come from the kind's treasury, and die former is probably tbe 
same. Here again is a Mycenaean echo. 

Wat service is part of feudal service, but special services- may 
raise a great warrior near the status of the King, Our Horner 
knows die story of the oath sworn by Helen's suitors 10 avenge 
any attempt to remove her from her husband. This story however 
both presupposes her removal by Paris, and can only have been 
invented when feudal allegiance to Agamemnon no longer seemed 
a saris factory reason for the assembling of the Greek army. 
Nevertheless the terms in which the heroes speak of their engage¬ 
ment arc equal!v applicable to feudal service: 'exacting payment 
for Menekos and you ", 1 'the undertaking which I made 1 - 6 Homer 
remembers two individual cases from the Pcloponnese: Euclvmof 
of Corinth went to Troy to avoid "the painful fine of the A chaeans* 
and Ecfccpolos of Sikyon gave Agamemnon a etuic ’that hr 
might not go with him to windy TroyV s The relation between 
Agamemnon and the Kings is repeated between the individual 
Kings and their nobles and even between these nobles and their 
dependents. Thus Achilles can demand the military service of one 
of the seven sons of the Myrmidon Poly ktor . 7 One of the w ords 
on the Knossos tablets for feudal dues is vpa. In the I/W it is used 
once of Phoinix and five rimes of the Cretans.® The Cretan 
Meric ties* the owner of the boar's tusk helmet and regularly 
described as "die equal of the murderous Fnyahos* (the Cretan 
war god attested on die tablets) f is the apawon of Idomtneus and 
himself has Koiranr^ a$ his tpaven and charioteer. Phomix is 
described as the Gp&t’on of Pcleus, who had made lit eh King of the 
Dolopes and given him many soldiers to pay spt to him. 

Pot special services the great warrior hkc the King may be 
'honoured as a god 1 . Sometimes lie is given a /wrowe/ like the 

1 OJ. ai, ii; IL 4p i&j £ 4 ft !*!! (ML n, 
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Commander of the Army in Pylos, whose name we unfortunately 
do not know . 1 The &Mtm* Is special land, otherwise only owned 
by goch and Kings, and implies divine status. Among those who 
possess or are promised a itminos in Homer, Belkroplion, Mele¬ 
ager, Gkufcoi, and Aeneas have received it or hope to receive It 
for military service s* s Mdcagcr, like Hektor whose military 
services also bring him divine honours** is the son of the King, 
and the son of the King may often have been die QjmmartJer of 
the Army. But Bellerophon is a brilliant outsider s And it is as 
brilliant outsiders thaE Mcnekos and Agamemnon hope to settle 
Odysseus and Achilles in their respective kingdoms . 1 The gift 
of a city or dries, as we have seen, corresponds to Eastern practice 
in the second millennium. The seven cities offered to Achilles by 
Agamemnon are inhabited by men rich in flocks anti herds, who 
will honour Achilles with gifts as if he were a god and beneath 
his sceptre pay their shininu dues’, 'flic word for 'dues', is 

only used here in this sense hut h found with the same meaning 
op Knossos tablets; ^shining' suggests that olive-oil was one of 
the dues as at Koomos , 1 ITic passage has preserved a very dear 
Mycenaean memory* 

The two other definable classes who are honoured as a god in 
Homer arc priests and Kings. Qn a Knossos table * 0 the priestess 
of the Winds is recorded wirh the Dikiaian Zeus, the DakkIcion p 
Teiresias, and All the Gods as receiving an allotment of oil* and 
on a Pylos tablet 7 Drimios, priest of Zeus, is recorded with Zeus 
and hi era as receiving a gold bowl at the shrine of Zeus. So in the 
Itisd Dolopion, the priest of Skam under. and One tor, the priest of 
Idaean Zeus, were both "honoured as a god', and it may be relevant 
to note that in the OJysjey Maron, priest of Apollo, dwelt in die 
wooded grove of Apollo.* Both at Knosios and at PyloS the 
tablets just quoted give evidence for a mimbcc of shrines at a 
number of different places, which were at least able to house 
offerings and the ride ‘key*bearer" itself implies .l shrine; it occurs 
several times at Pyles, and is in Homer's mind when he speaks of 
Theano opening die doors of Athena’s temple at Troy * Chadwick 111 

1 Cf. above p. ii* * U. 6 , ?i n 8; 31^ il^ 
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has suggested that the ht-k& m-mp of a PyJos tablet is not 
'bronze for ships* but bronze from temples’* and if this is right, 
each of the sixteen communities of Pylos had its temple, k seems 
dear that the Mycenaean age had both shrines in the palace and 
shrines outside the palace* After the Mycenaean age the great 
palaces no longer existed and the divinity no longer dwelt with the 
ruler, who ‘was foe this reason also no longer divine. Thus while 
we ean only sometimes say thar a temple mentioned in Homer is 
not Mycenaean* we can be certain, as Nilsson saw long ago, that 
when Athena enters the house of Erechthcus she is behaving as a 
Mycenaean goddess would. 1 Plciffer- has recently argued that the 
golden lamp* w ith which Athena lights Odysseus and Tele machos 
while they remove their arms, has nothing to do with ordinary 
lamps, bur is the lamp which Athena, and only Athena among the 
Olympians, traditionally has, and that if was kept in die Mycenaean 
palace of Athens. The golden lamp of the Lrechthetmi can be 
accepted as a Mycenaean memory, but our Hornet remembered it 
here only because he was used to portable bmps; w j c have enough 
evidence eg show that the Greeks never forgot the use of portable 
lamp? between the Mycenaean age and their common appearance 
in die seventh century. 3 

The palace of lirechthcus with hs golden lamp is a special case 
of the rdaiionslup between a Mycenaean divinity and a Mycenaean 
rukr, whose own divinity or near divinity is attested by the words 
awx and ttMitm. The word wxttax and its derivatives are com¬ 
mon enough in Homer, and sometimes they mean little more than 
noble. Generally however he applies them to rulers who would 
have been Kings in the Mycenaean age, and two use,*; are interest¬ 
ing here* Agamemnon is ^King of men 1 ; die title is not unique 
but is given also to Augca^ Anchises, Aeneas t Euphctes, Eumd-us; 
they only have it once each bur Agamemnon has h continually; 
it is his label and he is ‘King of men’ just as Adulles is k Acce- 
footed P and Hcktor * bright-htlnied\ It is therefore fair 10 regard 
this as a title remembered from Mycenaean poetry and particularly 
connected with Agamemnon* The second use concerns Alkinoos; 

* 0 £ 7, Si; NHs*nn t MAffL 488; H**cr AfpnMf, III 
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wherever Phaeach b to be located in space, there is up doubt that 
he is a Mycenaean King. Tie was King over all the Phacariaos 3 , 
and Twelve noble kings (baiilmti) are rulers in the land, and 1 am 
the thirteenth 1 , 1 This rdationship between the King and hb kings 
can be paralleled in Mycenaean Pylos as we have seen. 4 Alkinoos 
also has a wife whom 'the populace address like a god when they 
see her* (the tide wmiassa seems to have been known in Pylos), and 
'he tipples like an immortal on his throne*, which reminds us of 
the royal thrones at Kncssos and P) Jos (fig. 8); his tewrmj is dose 
co, if not actually in s the ‘lovely grove of Athena 1 . 4 

The phrases ‘like □ god 1 , Hike an immortal* are proved to be pre- 
migration by the maintenance of the digamma, and pre-migration 
in these instances presumably means Mycenaean, There Is no 
reason why the other phrases for god-like should not have been 
made at the same time, but our Homer sometimes suppresses the 
digamim and admits contracted tentiinadons in oblique cases. 
More particularly Homer lias a group of phrases connected with 
Zeus and a group of phrase* connected with Ams, Besides "Zeus 
bom* Zeus nurtured, ck-at to Zeus’ (noted above)" 1 there is *cqua| 
to Zeus iei council* am! the simple which is translated 'godly* 
but meant originally * belonging to Zeus'. 5 Two special passages* 
must be mentioned: Tyro bore Pdxas and Nclcus to Poseidon, and 
'they 1x3ih became strong servants of great Zeus', one of them 
became king of lolkos and the other of Pylos h Here a "servant of 
Zeus" k probably a ruler- Hie other passage is the description of 
Minos as " famili a r friend of great Zeus T . Taken with the descrip¬ 
tion of Minos 'bright son of Zeus, giving rulings {tbtmfy to the 
deadV this phrase remembers the Cretan King receiving hb law 
code from Zeus, like Hammurabi, and dispensing justice to his 
people. The phrases connected with Arcs overlap part of the scries 
connected with Zeus. We find ‘dear to Arcs 1 , "belonging to Ares 1 , 
■"servant of Arcs", ‘companion of Ares 1 (the eoacf relationship 
expressed by o*$s is not dear). * Equal to Ares 1 , we have noticed* 
has a doublet ‘equal to Enyalios^ which 1$ the unique description 
of the Cretan Mtriones, 'Dear to Ares' is given once to Meleager 
but is used particularly of Mcnekos, and he appears also with the 
short form 'belonging to Ares’. If the King's affinity b to Zens, 

* 7. m: 3. 59^ * pp. I j f. " Qd, 7 fc 71 ; 6> 1*9V 
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the Commander of the Army's Affinity h to Ares, and 1 think 
mav suppose that r just as Meleager and Mcriones ware the Com¬ 
manders of the Kings Oineus and Idomcncus. so King A game m- 
tion^s Commander wa$ once Menekos. The simple adjective, 
which I have translated "belonging to T and the phrase “servant nt' 
Zeus or Arcs, may perhaps originally have implied something like 
apprenticeship; thus we find in Pylos 'smiths belonging to Panda’, 
in Hesiod the carpenier is called ‘slave of A them 1 , and in Homer 
the smith is 'taught by HephsistO* and Athena*; 1 we find in 
Pyles a slave of Artemis, and in Homer J *t good hunter, for 
Artemis herself taught him\* But this relationship, however 
much transmuted, survives into classical times in the fela[ionship 
of craftsmen to their gods. 

The picture on the Hagk Triad* sarcophagus (fig. 6) suggests 
that tile King was honoured as a god after his death as in his life, 
and the magiiificenr burials of the shaft-graves and beehive tombs 
Wuiild Siam rail v be interpreted to mean that he lived on in Ids 
tomb. One of the men buried in the shaft-gtaves showed signs of 
embalming, 3 Memories of this certainly survive in the anointing 
of Hektor with rose-oil tn preserve his flesh and in die pouring of 
neccur and ambrosia into Patrokios* nostrils for the same purpose; 
they can only have survived in poetry’. 4 Funeral games muse 
originally have been held to please the man who lived on in die 
tomb, but the custom survived probably unbroken into class [cut 
times. Similarly the Jars of honey and far put on PauaklnA pyre 5 
and many of the other offerings belong to inhumation customs, 
but such offerings can go on when the reason for them is for¬ 
gotten* Even the invocation of Tekerias (although he was perhaps 
given divine honours in Knossos) need not be Mycenaean, since 
the rile could be continued elsewhere, and in fact we know that a 
Tcitesias was buried by the immigrants when they arrived in Asia 
Minor. 4 So we are left with a few phrases which go back to the 
period of inhumation, and the knowledge that, while the burial 

* FY Jn 3to ctCil Hesiod, Op. 430; Qd. 6, 233. 

■Ff y,ji. 

* Pce&sOii, fLGPT. i6 # isg, ?i a. mho bdow p* iff* 

l IL 15, 186; 19, j8 

4 //. ij, 170V Foi iunphdcae of honey ef. KN Gg rn etc., Oort, 309 f. 

1 Otf r 1:, £5; Ps -lJL ii 1 surniiU fj at S «Myii‘ini* ■.. ■ I./. r ■ I., I- 7 ? 1 

compcM the vsiry ipecul rite* performed in the tombs uf ibrai warnoR at 
Deddo. 
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customs may seem to imply one kind of belief about the state of 
the dead, quite inconsistent beliefs can coexist with ihcm: the 
man may l>e buried with rites that imply that he lives on in his 
tomb, but some may believe that he has gone to a blissful exis¬ 
tence in Elysium, and others may hold that he has a shadowy 
existence in a dark, dank underworld. Nor can cremation among 
the Hittitcs or in Troy VI or isolated early cremations in Knossos, 
Lenkas, Pylos, Argos, Rhodes, and Attica 1 be used as evidence 
that Homer** cremations derive from Mycenaean poetry; the 
dominant Mycenaean rite was inhumation, and it took a general 
change of custom to bring cremation into poetry. 

The King lived in his palace surrounded by beautiful objects 
and served by his slaves. That die women slaves of Odysseus or 
AiSrinoos should prepare the wool and spin it, grind the com, get 
the meals ready* or that the old Euryklcia should teach the younger 
women* 1 is not unexpected since the women always did such work, 
but Homer has given a number of fifty both for ItJiaca and 
Seheria, which must have been far in excess of any household 
since the Mycenaean period. The Mycenaean reality 3 was larger 
still; %ure$ cannot be calculated for JCnpssbs, but 1 reckon for 
Pylos 669 women, $92 giris, z8x hoys (and in addition 271 men 
and boys described as belonging to the women). In Knossos we 
find that some of the women are under instmccjon. Their skills, 
where they can be identified, are in the production of textiles and 
food. Many of the women at Pylos arc labelled by foreign ethnics: 
they come from Knidos, Mile Los* Lemnos, etc. One tablet calls 
them k captive^, 4 the same root is used in an adjective, noun, and 
verb in the JsWjmd the Otfyssty to describe the capture of captive 
women who served the heroes. Homer also names the East 
Aegean, J^shos, Skyros p Tenedos, Lymessos, as their homes* 
places which \veic raided by Achiiies in the early stages of the 
Trojan warA 

One function of the women on the Pylos tablets is to be 4 baih- 
pouters V the word is used of an attendant and as an adjective for a 

1 Ail 10 Lonmcr, HM r leujf. the cvtdcncc fur Pybs, Actia in 

/«f£A,* 76 (tjjt}* SisppJ. 7, 16, $i. 

1 CL OL 7^ icjtf,; iS, 315; 20, 103; 4ii. 

1 Q- D&i. ijjf.; lie finer t 'm Efiidzi A jjj* Cf. rinJi'u p r jj. 

4 PY Ad G&G, Dwi, w> 16, cl. 21 , sc, 193; QJ m 1, 39S: j, ia&, 

* If. 9, G&e: it, 624; m w 191. 

* PY Ab J53. Dm. 160; OL zo, 397 (slave); J/- iS. $46 (mpody 
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tripod in Homer, and both in the Iliad and the Qdy.' d ie heroes 
ate bulbed by Cornell slaves and then anointed with oil. This 
[usurious balking h a Mycenaean memory^ and possibly a very old 
memory as Homer does not use for hath the Greek word Icttv/rtias^ 
which is found on the tablets, bur the p re-Greek word asamhth^t^ 
which originally meant a bathing place on the sea-shored It is 
inevitable to compare rhe "two silver ^ammihoi v two tripods, and 
ten talents of gold* given to Mendaos in Egypt with the Pylos 
tablet 1 recording three baths (itwotmol), three water pot** three 
phidlait and other vessels (fig. ij. 'Hie bathing scenes in Homer 
take place in the palaces of Fylos, Spirts, Ithaca, Schcria, and 
Troy. 3 In Pylos IJkgcn found a day bath-tub with a drain built 
into a room which was next to a store of olive-oil, so that anoint¬ 
ing could immediatdy follow bathing as in Homer/ 

Of the beautiful object* in Mycenaean palaces of which the 
memory was handed down, however distorted, in poetry, we have 
mentioned the inlaid dagger blades, Ptndope** couch* and the 
golden dogs which guarded the palace of Alkinaos. 6 I lie tech¬ 
nique of metal inlay was a distant memory when the iron worker 
Hephaistos applied it 10 Achilles 1 shield, and another such 
memory may survive in the group of lion and dappled fawn on 
Odysseus 1 brooch* 1 which sounds much more like a piece ot 
Mycenaean inky than a geometric bronze group; the double-slumk 
pin itself may well belong to Hemet's own rime 1 and is no less 
unsuitable dian A chides 1 shield to csrrv such decoration* Pene¬ 
lope’s couch is also a memory since 1 1 outer preserves no detail ot 
its decoration, as he might have done if he had seen the Mycenaean 
throne with ivory decoration (fig. a) which survived till near his 
own lime at Delos* The word JimtoJ etc. in the sense of "engraved' 
is used of Paris’ bed, the sword-sheath w hich Euryakis gives to 
Odysseus, and Penelope couch, made by the artist I kmflU os/ 
who seems to have a Mycenaean- speaking name. Two torms of 
the same w T ord appear on the tablets in the sense of *engravcd\ 
bur later the word appears to mean "with concentric circles*/ 
l\mclope + s couch was decorated with engraved ivory and silver. 

1 G. Dcmjr, Ghna t jj £19 jfi) + 171. 1 P¥ Tn Dxrt. jsjS, 

* Od. *. 4&K 4e 4^i «. 4S+: I ?, +44 

b / t HX 76 Suppl 16. *Cf. above pfi. 27 , 3*- 

1 0/ iy p zih r 7 cf- Jaeob^skib Cm*.phtf t 140. 

'll 5 , 391; Q& S, 404 ; ai?. ^ Set Don. 332L On Iknutau cf, Huifeh. 
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Ivon (anil very probably silver) is well Attested on the furniture 
of she tablets. Therefore the silver-studded rhroric' of Hephaistos 1 
may wdl Ik a Mycenaean formula, and noc, as it r$ tempting to 
think sit hrst sight, a Homeric forgery on "silver-studded sword\ 
Yet another memory of Mycenaean furniture i? combined in 
Nestor's Jkfwtfs-tcKrtc d (or gelled?) table, on which the 4 dove 
cup* is puc. = Nestor's cup Is dearly a memory; he brought it from 
home and no One dsc could lift it; it was not a cup but a soup 
tureen and had a false Ijottom like many household pots found in 
Crete Tins use of depaj (found again when Circe makes her brew) 1 
corresponds with its use on tablets both from Knossos and Pyios, 
and one in the Pyloa list, like Nes tot\ if a big one with Tout cars 7 . 
The gold cup front die shafi-graves, however, it according to 
Marinates not a dove cup hut a falcon cup, used by die king for 
libations, like die special cup which Achilles had brought from 
home for libations to Zeus. 1 The Pylon tablet which records the 
$ilvcr baths also lists three phhilai which are shown by the ideo¬ 
gram to be large pans with a handle at cadi side, Phkk in classical 
times is a saucer used for libations and the word seems to have been 
already so used in Homer's lifetime, but in the funeral i>ames of 
Patroklos che fifth prize for the chador race h a 'two'handled 
pMtik which has never been pur on the iirc\ fi and this must be a 
Mycenaean cooking pot. 

Blegcn* found not only the barb of Nestor's palace at Pylos but 
also a waiting-room with a while stuccoed bench, which he com- 
pares to die 'dressed stones p white, shining with ointment, before 
i_he lofty doors*, where Nestor went and sat in thr morning to give 
his family their orders for the day. “Dressed stones 3 are also 
mentioned as the material of the bouse of Ckcc and of ihe house 
of Priam; 7 farce’s house 41 had a Mycenaean flat roof oiF which 
Elpcttor fell, and the wall built to defend the Greek sSlips had a 
stepped base, which seems to be unknown in the Aegean but to be 

1 II tS. ef. Od 7i i6j. 

1 11 11 p (jjM 0 - r e£ PY Ta 641 etc. Fnr clsi 'dove cup* cf PY Ta 641 with 
M. Vcutra, Atr&jMiM£Y r 19*4, Ijt; S. Muiiulo*, FiH&krifl B, i rlnrtimr, 
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m accurate memory of the waU of Troy VL 1 The general plan of 
Homeric palaces, the courtyard with porch and colonnade, the 
Large mtgpFDri with porch, central hearth, and columns T the many 
s mall rooms p correspond to Mycenaean palaces and diilcr com¬ 
pletely in scale from early Greek houses, although they are attgara. 
Some features of Odysseus’ house in the QdjjJty, its side doors, 
passages, and stairs, can only be Mycmm The evidence has 
been recently reviewed by Miss Gray: 1 she suggests that know¬ 
ledge of the proper sort of house for the heroes of legend to live 
in was preserved in the vocabulary of oral poetry and in the 
stories continually retold by the poets; in particular, a special 
feature of Odysseus’ house, 1 a small door opening our of the 
back of the into a corridor which leads both to store- 

chambers and to a door opening into the porch of the megpr&t* 
may be an individual Mycenaean reminiscence like the description 
of the boar’s tusk helmet or of Hektor with his body-shield 
bumping against his neck and ankles. 

From the traditional formulae which for one reason or another 
have been connected with the Mycenaean age two kinds of 
information can be derived. First, they show dial Mycenaean 
poets operated with formulae and therefore that the comparisons 
drawn in die Last chapter between die manner of Homer and the 
manner of Eastern poetry are valid for the Mycenaean poetry, 
from which Homer is descended, as well as for Homer himself. 
Secondly, they sliow in general the subjects of Mycenaean poetry- 
We can now say that Mycenaean poets sang in double short 
iby thru, using formulae, refrains, and typical scenes, of thdr kings 
in peace and War, of thdr houses, furniture, and beauriful objects, 
and of their lighting and their armour- We have to consider next 
wLiat individual Incidents and descriptions tell us about particular 
heroes* whether in fact we are in a position* if we use all our 
resources, to say anything about the characters and plots of 
Mycenaean poetry. 

Within the Mycenaean period itself, as we have said, we can 
distinguish early and late. The must important cady object is the 
body-shield,, and the fact that the Greek diariotry of Knossos in 
the period immediately before its fall were equipped with corselets 
proved that it had gone out of use by the second hah of the 

'll ir, 2j8; Eorfiaer, fiAZ. 4?JS- 
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fifteenth century , although its memory was preserved in art. cult* 
and literature* Body-shield stories cannot have originated after the 
fifteenth century, and must be at least too years older than the 
Trojan war T If we accept the modem high chronology for the sack 
of Troy Vll A. 1 This sack of Troy took place less than fifty years 
before the sack of Pylos and the destruction of the houses outside 
the dtadd at Mycenae* Therefore all Mycenaean weapons and 
armour except body-shields* boar's tusk helmets, and silver- 
studded rapiers would have been used in ir + On (he other hand 
men in authority named on the tablets from Pylos and Mycenae 
can hardly have been bom before the sack of Troy, and whether 
any Trojan names from an early poem on the sack of Troy could 
have been given to men recorded on the tablets is therefore 
extremely doubtful. It is quite certain that men with Trojan 
names on the Knossos tablets can have nothing to do with the 
historical sack of Troy VII A. Yet on my reckoning nine men 
bearing the names of Trojan heroes appear on the Knossns 
tablets, six such names appear both on the Knossos tablets and on 
the Pylos tablets J sh further Trojan names appear on the Pylos 
tablets and two more on the tablets from Mycenae: one name is 
common to Knossos, Pylos, and Mycenae. These names are a 
warning against too ready belief in the historicity of epic poetry. 

The Trojan names on the tablets form about a quarter of the 
total of mythological names on the tablets, and the mythological 
names in their turn form about a quarter of the total names for 
which a reasonable Greek form has been found. 1 Of course names 
are even more difficult to fix than vocabulary words T since their 
meaning cannot be regulated by die context. But for the longer 
names alternatives arc few or non-existent, and for many of (he 
shorter names the renderings that have been given arc compelling* 
Merc figures mean nothing and no two investigators would arrive 
at the same answer, and 1 only mention figures to give some sort 
of general idea of the numbers involved- On mv toum rather over 
t to of the 400 or so Greek names in Linear B are common to 
Knossos and Pylos, and 14 ate shared by Mycenae with some 
other site- On nut evidence it is fair to say thar the stock of 
names is not very large and shows a considerable overlap between 

1 Cf. G P ft. Htutfcy, 3 (19 24. On relation of Pylos to Troy, 

ef. Blcgert, <u (1957), *35. 
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fifteenth-century Knossos and thirteenth-century Pyles* Mycenae, 
and Thebes. W'iiai we should like to know, of course, b whether 
men were named, as now and as often in classical Greece, after the 
heroes of an existing mythology. That we cannot say* bat in some 
favourable cases it will be possible to suggest that thh was the case* 
The minimum gain which can be derived from the names on the 
tablets is the assurance that in a story which on other grounds 
we believe to be Mycenaean this or that name is in facta Mycenaean 
name. Coincidences with the tablets arc therefore worth noting 
as we review the Mycenaean heroes. 

Four heroes go back to poetry of the early Mycenaean period: 
Ajax, Hektor, Merioncs, and Cretan JCastor (or caihei his son). 
Ajax Is dated by Ids body-shield, and although much of his fight¬ 
ing has been modernized, the shield is alw ays rcnicrribercd nod to 
some extent gives him his character as the stubborn defender. 
The name occurs on a Knossos tablet, and his patronymic 
1 Telamon bn* is in the Mycenaean adjectival fornix His brother, 
Tdamoriian TflKcr, as a great archer, is also Mycenaean. Between 
them they kill two Trojans with tablet names* Pyrasos and 
Ophdestaa^ and a third Simodsios* who$£ father's name* 
Anthcmos* occurs at Knossosn The original opposition between 
Ajax and Hektor may well be Mycenaean. Hektor himself Imd a 
body-shield and fought with Pcriphcfces of Mycenae, who tripped 
over his body-shield. Periphcles* father Koprtus has a name 
recorded both at Knossos and Pyios* and Hektoris name, like ibat 
of Priam and Tros, can be found m Pvlos. The original Hektor 
wa_s brought up to date with a hand-grip shield. He gets bh tradi¬ 
tional epithet from a Mycenaean bronze helmet* lie is a chariot 
lighter with a special heavy spear, he is the near divine com- 
rmuder of his father's army, and after kt$ death there is a dear 
reference to embalming. His wife Andromache warns him that the 
enemy may climb the citadel, and. her father after his death was 
wept by the nymphs. 1 Nothing so fat purs Hektor on the eastern 
side of the Aegean* and the body-shidd battles suggest that he 
starred on the mainland of Greece, 

The problem has* of course, long been recognized, and many 
solutions have I teen propounded. Now rhe wealth of T raj an 
names on the tablets joins the other evidence to show that the 
story of the siege of a town by the sen, defended by extremely 
1 Cf. above pp. j6 ( ji. 
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interesting people, grew up on the mainland of Greece. The 
Mycenaeans may have had a trading post in Troy VII A, as at 
Ugarit and elsewhere, but that Is no reason for supposing that 
they borrowed the whole of Trojan local history instead of merely 
borrowing interesting stories and retelling them of their own gods 
and heroes. Homers knowledge of Trojan heroes is so complete 
and consistent that ] see only two possibilities: either Troy VII A 
was a Greek-speaking kingdom and a member of die circle of 
Mycenaean kingdoms like Knossos and Chios, or the story of the 
siege of a town by the sea was elaborated for centuries in the 
Mycenaean circle, and then given a new setting in the East when 
Troy VTI A was attacked. At present the latter seems the likelier 
solution. 

Besides Hcktor's Mycenaean armour and Priam's Mycenaean 
palace, we have already noticed the special bow and iron-tipped 
arrows belonging to Pan daros, who seems to have moved down 
from the chariotry to the archers. 1 His name also is found at 
Knussos, A si tenor'* name is found both on the Knossos and the 
PyloSr tablets, where he is a may car (bajrlt#j)* J t is a Stonge coinci¬ 
dence that in Homer Amen or has a son Laodokos and in PyJos 
a Laodokos holds land at Pd-kr-ja-ttc f where Anterior is mayor* 
The other Laodokos in Homer actually comes from Pyles; he i$ 
the charioteer of Nestor's son, Antilochos, It is tempting to 
suppose that the Afutnor story was already formed: another son of 
Anterior, Pedaios* was killed by Meges, the owner of the Myce¬ 
naean lobster corselet, and his name Is found at Knossos.® 
Homer knows eleven sons of Anterior, who arc interesting for one 
thing or anodiizr, and his wife Tfoeano was priestess of A thena at 
Troj. It was also An tenor who wanted to give I lekn back to the 
Greeks, so that he had an essential pan in the siege story* 

Aeneas has no such essential connexion with the siege story 
hut is certainly Mycenaean; he is the son of the goddess Aphrodite 
and h twice saved in little by a god, by Apollo in the fifth book 
and by Poseidon in rite twentieth; his name is found on a tablet 
from Mycenae. Phcgcu5 r name is also known from Mycenae- In 
Homer 4 he and Iris brother* itiaios (a name known ar KnOssos and 
Pylos), arc the som of Dares, priest of Hephaisros; w hen Phegeus 

1 //. % cf- above p[>, ii m if, 
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is killed by r Diomede* Idaios is saved by Hephaistos, who covers 
him with darkness. Yet another of Homer's interesting Troians 
has a name known at Kuossos, Pedasos ; 1 Ids mother was the 
Spring nymph Aharbara and his father the eldest son of 
Laomedon. 

AH these Mycenaean dements may have been included in the 
siege story before it was attached to Troy. When k was attached 
to Troy t Eastern dements were added - the knowledge of how die 
walls were built and other topograplucal details. The MycenaeirtS 
already knew of die Kiitkcs, and probably also of dealings fdcndly 
and unfriendly between the Trojans and the Hirtites; these bits of 
history were added to the siege story. In particular the essentially 
historical story of Bellerophou could be added and BcIIerophon*s 
descendants made Priam's allies. The Bcllcrophon story itself 
goes back, as we have seen** to the fourteenth century, $0 that the 
Iobates who appears on the Kdossos tablets fa earlier than the 
historical event, and presumably the Lyriflfl king was given a 
Greek name. Later tradition connected Sarpedon, who was the 
son of Belle rophon’s daughter Laodamda and Zeus, with Crete, 
and this story may also Mve some historical foundation . 3 Both 
Bcllcrophon and Sarpedon are thoroughly Mycenaean; in both 
stories the relation between divine Kmg and divine Commander 
and the reserve land allotted to them is Mycenaean; moreover 
Zeus makes special arrangements for ^arpedon's burial, when he 
is killed; the final battle has been completely mndvxnhsed, but the 
prelude in which the trace-horse is hit and cut away by a rapier is 
certainly Mycenaean * 4 GlankoS on the Pylos tablets may recall the 
Gkukos of the story, hut other heroes also had this name. 

The final pair of body-shidd warriors are Cretan, Merioacs and 
the son of K&stor: Odysseus' story about the son of Kastor makes 
him, as we have seen, a body-shield warrior in a night ambush, 
and when this is over he goes un 10 Egypt where he i<? accepted 
by Pharaoh, as presumably was the "Captain of the Blacks 7 on 
die Knossos fresco if his trejops are Ethiopians* Odysseus 1 story 
may derive from an cmly Cretan poem; the name Kastor is found 
on the Knossos tablets and so is jMthon* the name which Odysseus 
adopts for his Cretan tale to Penelope.® Mcrione* besides his 
body-shield has the early bear’s tusk lielmct* He is also an archer* 

1 it. 6, u. 1 CX above p, 25. 1 Cf. Mttfhitfn*, K r A. r $4 {ipw), 5f- 
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and is regularly described as * equal to Eny alios T i the Cretan war 
god) and the liegeman (opaam) of Idomcncus. His own liegeman 
comes from Lykeos; 1 Lyktos is known from the tablets, like other 
places in Crete remembered by Homer - Knossos, Phoistos, 
Kydonia, Amnfcos with its cave of Eilcithyift, and perhaps Miletus 
and Gortyn. 3 McrioncS h the Commander, and 1 domcneus„ soft of 
Dcutalion I the King. The feminine name Idonieneh and the 
najng Deufcalion ore found on the Pylos tablets. It is tempting to 
argUL j that Cretan stories were already known in PyEos. If so* the 
Pytlan Kokalos mav be named after the Sicilian King with whom 
Daidalos took refuge, Datdalos already had a shrine in fifteenth- 
century Knossos, and the Lady of the Labyrinth was worshipped 
there* $o that there is every reason to believe thar these stories 
were already known. 11 The OJfJJ*? 4, preserves a version of die 
Ariadne story in which Theseus stole the bride of Dionysos, the 
god of ecstatic dances, and she was subsequently killed by 
Artemis, Again the names on the tablets add to die artistic 
evidence that these stories were at ready known in Mycenaean 
times: men at Knosso$ bore rhe names of SeLIenos, Hkchos, and 
possibly Pent hens: hi Pylos a man was called Theseus, and 
Dionysos and Artemis were worshipped. To these memories of 
Mycenaean Crete can be added Minos as the Tannliar friend of 
Zeus', dispensing justice, and Rliadamanthys in Elysium* 

Although he has no body-shield to date him early in the period, 
Nestor, King of sandy Pylos, has Mycenaean titles; he remembers 
massed chariot fighting; he has a Mycenaean l cup t and table; and 
ids palace has been found with its bath and white scats, tbs ela¬ 
borate sacrifice to A them is occasioned by a Mycenaean bird 
epiphany,* His campaign against the Epcions 7 has been accepted 
as preserving a piece of Mycenaean history: in it he tights from a 
chariot, and his opponents the twins Aktorione Molione, whom 
elsewhere he met in a chariot race, are saved by Poseidon (they 
are in any case pic-migraLinn, as their story came down in vary ing 
form to Homer, Hesiod, and Attic Geometric artists). In hi$ other 
campaign, against the Arcadians, he slew Ereuthalioo* w ho was 

1 //. it, tui, * 1 /. i t 64 j Od. 19,175^ 
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armed w 'uh a. special iron mace, not a no rmal weapon but a piece 
ot Mycenaean precious iron* 1 The tablet* preserve a number of 
place-names which agree with Nrstor’s kingdom as defused by rhe 
Catalogue and by the description of his campaigns: 1 Pylos, Aipu* 
Kyparisseds, Amphigtncia, Hdos, and Phcia. Nestor is already 
probably a character in poetry by the time of our tablets. In die 
last days of Pyles men were called after him (in the long form 
Nestiantir), his father Ncleus (in the Mycenaean form Necbwos) 1 
and his fadicr-in-Iaw Klymenos: Nelcus* wife Chloris came from 
Otchomenos and the names of lasos and Minyas from her pedigree 
occur on the tablets. Nekas himself w F as the son of Poseidon and 
Tyro; Tyro was the wife of Krethcus and bare him Aison p Pheres, 
and Amythaon, to whom Homer gives the Mycenaean adjective. 
kippktbarwfj. 4 Kretheus, Aisdcuos, and Amythaon are found on 
the ruble is as names of men. On the tablet with the ritual offerings 5 
Iphimcdcia shares a shrine with the dove goddess and Diwjja. 
Iphimtdeia was the wife of Aloeus, she was raped by Poseidon 
and bore Ok* and Ephialtes, who threatened to climb heaven,* 
AJocus and Bphiakca are the names of men on the tablets. Thus 
the names on the tablets suggesr that the Catalogue of Heroines 
in the Qdpj/tp has preserved a good deal of Pylian mythology. 
The discovery of the palace at Pylos gives this an historical setting, 
and now the discovery of a Mycenaean palace at loikos suggests 
that the tradition that Ndcus migrated from loikos to Pylos may 
also have a historical foundation. 

Achilles 1 name is found both at Knossos and at Pylos* but 
otherwise the Myrmidons are only represented by the name 
Epeigeus at Pylos. As Achilles is essentially a lighter, he is 
presumably ‘swift-footed 1 in battle rather than on the track ; he 
represent the mobility of the hand grip shield as againsr die static 
warfare of the taody-shbkh He dso had s metal corselet, a special 
spear, and a decorated eharim T all of which should be My cenaean. 
His father is a Count and lias established Phoenix as a “feudal 1 lord 
in his territory, just as Agamemnon hopes to establish Achilles 
by iht gift of hi* daughter and seven cities. Achilles' mother is the 
goddess Thetis*and the relationship between Zeus.Thetis* Achilles p 
and Patroklos is so like the relationship between Shamash, Nuisun, 

l ll % T41. *IL 2 « 
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Gilgamesh, and Enkido in the Gilgamesh story that it is diflicitli 
to avoid the conclusion that the Achilles story was adapted to the 
GilgRtncsh st Otf at a very early date. Achilles* fight avjcJ- the river 
in which he is aided by Hephaistos belongs to the same world 
where gods and humans mix on equal terms. But Achilles atao 
operates on a purely factual historical level. Besides his actual 
fighting during the later boots of die liitfd Achilles is noted as a 
sea-raider* who has carried off captive women and other booty 
from various places in the Eastern Aegean, which lay within the 
ana of Trajan influence: ‘Twelve dries 1 sacked by sc-J: l and eleven 
by land in the rich country of Troy.' 1 This is presumably a real 
memory of Mycenaean raiding, to which the natiimaliry of the 
captives recorded on the Pylos tablets bears witness. Tw r o interest¬ 
ing pieces of loot from Acliilles' operations are remembered. 
One is the lovely inlaid lyre with a silver bridge*, which he took 
when he destroyed the dty of Betiem (Andromache's father), 2 
The other is the silver miring bowl made by the Srdonkns which 
Patroklos received as a price for Priam's son Lykaon, 1 This is a 
famous piece* Like the pedigree bowl which Mendaos was given 
by the King of Sidon. It was a gift from the Phoenicians to 
Thaos, son of Jason and \ lypripyk, who ruled Lemnos with his 
brother Buncos; Euneos gave ic to Patroklos in return tor 
Lykaon p whom Achilles had captured and sent to Lemnos; Ection 
of Imbros ransomed Lykaon and sent 1dm 10 Arisbc, from where 
he got home. This is a fascinating glimpse of Bronze Age raiding 
and the machinery set up to get the best advantage out of it, 
MendaOfi is in some ways the least dear cut and satisfactory of 
the major heroes, and shows signs of having been pieced together 
from different Bronze Age traditions, if, as J have suggested* in 
one tradition *McndaO£ dear to Ares" was the Commander of 
King Agamemnon's army, by the rime of Hornet he has lost his 
position to the younger and more brilliant Achilles. If he was the 
hero of a version of the siege story, which was adapted to the 
Ugariric story of Kcret, a version in which he pined for his lost 
wife, then besieged the town to get her back and succeeded in this 
after a preliminary embassy had failed* his leading part in the 
expedition was diminished when the story* perhaps because it had 
to be adapted ro the actual siege of Troy VII A, was changed and 
the expedition became PanhcUeaic. Mcnclaos in die QdjSJrt* with 
1 r/. % 3 * 8 , * 1L 9* I 8 <L 1 11 i 741 («f- 0<£ 4.*1 $); iij IS ^ 
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his splendid palace filled with riches sweated in his eastern wan¬ 
derings including gilts from the King of Sidoix and from 
Egyptian The he s a with his. stories of Egyptian Presteus and the 
promise of an Egyptian paradise, has conducing Mycenaean 
traits, and his herald, Elconeus, has a MyctMcan namc T but this 
seems to be yet another tradition which has been associated with 
the name of Mendaos, 

Once Agamemnon was thought of as the leader of a PanhelJenk 
expedition against Troy a his figure tended to be modernized and 
made more splendid, 1 Ilia tide nmax is however certainly 
Mycenaean; so is his breastplate and his decorated chariot and 
his chariot fighting. His ancestral sceptre 4 made by Hephaktos and 
given by Zeus to Hemics and by Hermes to Pdops. is a pedigree 
Mycenaean object like the t>mr p s tusk helmet. During 4 ptsinted 
out fifteen vcare ago that the names of his three daughters, 
Chrysothemis, Laodike, and Iphianassa *scrve to characterize 
Agamemnon as King, endowed with divine as well as human 
power, ruling hb subjects with mtgbT; now that thems is esta¬ 
blished as a -Mycenaean word for re-udri due, perhaps Chryso- 
thenik should be understood as an allusion to dues paid in gold; 
thus Mycenae got the adjective “golden 1 , and the formula* must 
be a Bronze Age survival, since Mycenae never recovered its wealth 
after the sack. Whether the gruesome stories told of Agamemnon 
and his ancestors were already current in Mycenaean dines we 
cinuoT know; it b worth noting that the names of Tan trios, 
Thyestes, and Orestes, as well a s a derivative from Afrtus, have 
been recognized on the Pylos tablets, and the description of the 
singer 4 in whose care Agamemnon left hb wife seems to fit the 
Mycenaean rather than the later world. l"here are three possible 
connexions with history in the story of the house of A teens. If 
was long ago conjectured that MyrtUos, the charioteer ot Girto- 
rrnos, derived his name from the 11 in ite King. MyrsiKs, and now 
Mynilis occurs as a feminine name on a Pylos tablet- Barnett* has 
recently suggested that Myrdlos may have been a Hittke expert 
bent to teach the Greeks the an of the chariot. He also suggests 
that the Attarissyas with a hundred chariots who caused much 
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trouble to the Hkriles in the latter part of the thirteenth century 
was the son of At reus himself, Agamemnon- Whether the 
identification is accepted or not, these Hitritc documents seem 
to be evidence for large-scale Mycenaean activity in Ask Minor 
in the late thirteenth century, This large-scale overseas expedition, 
however connected with the sack of Troy VII A s implies a unified 
command and a muster list. In Mycenaean terms unified command 
k expressed as the feudal allegiance of the other Greek kings to 
Agamemnon. 1 The muster list survives in die Catalogue of Ships 
in the second book of the which we have seen to be Myce¬ 
naean in ns bask form and has seemed to many scholars to be 
Mycenaean also in its basic content. Huxley 2 Jms recently argued 
for a date in the LJ L III B period soon after the middle of the 
thirteenth century, and the coincidences of pkce-names with the 
Pylos and Knosso$ table is have been noted above* The muster 
took place at Auiis, where a Mycenaean cemetery has recently 
been discovered, and the first town mentioned, Hyric* has yielded 
a Mycenaean stele decorated with ships. 3 Thus a historical king 
of Mycenae, who reigned in the thirteenth century and ltd a large 
expedition to Asia Minor, contributed largely to the Homeric 
Agamemnon, and his exploit must have come into poetry before 
the end of the Mycenaean age. 

In the Boeotian section of the Catalogue Thebes is omitted, 
and this is again consistent with the archaeological evidence for a 
sack before the in B period. Elsewhere in Homer 4 the earlier 
wealth of Thebes is remembered; troubles following the death of 
Oedipus led to the unsuccessful attack of the Seven from the 
Pdoponncse; and Utcf their son? were success fill. This sack of 
Thebe? is put before the Trojan war, but scarcely half a century 
before as the archaeological evidence requires; such shortening of 
the time sequence is not unexpected in a poem which focuses 
everything on to the Trojan war. The Theban story is only 
incidental to the lUad and the Qdyjjtj, bm the allusions show that 
poet and audience know much more than they state cxpUddy. 
If a late Mycenaean artist had painted Eriphyle watching the 
Seven setting out for Thebes, bis picture would have resembled 
the Warrior vase. Mycenaean names in the story are Auiphkraos 

1 Cf. above p. ioj* 1 Cf. above p. 114. ILi.CX, 3 (1936), ;i. 
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(Knossos), Adrastos* Eteoklcs, Polyp homes* and Astyoche 
(Pylos, the last occurs in the masculine form Wastyochos). The 
occurrence of Amphkraos at Knossos may mean nothing; on the 
other hand Amphiaraos* peculiar relation to Zeus and his dual 
translation might well be a very old story. Adraitns and Etcojde:* 
arc both patronymics of Counts ai Pylos* and it is possible that 
the names had come into these families from poetry during the 
hundred and fifty or more years between the sack of Thebes 
and the sack of Pylos; one of the sons of EteokJes in Pylos was 
ailed Alckfryon, the mmc of a man who seems to be a Boeotian 
in the 1//W* 1 The adjectival form of the patronymic Etcokks 
survives in the Homeric formula; 'ETtmthfihi* Of the heroes 
connected by Homer with the Theban story Sthcnrios lias the 
Mycenaean adjectival form of the patronymic, Tydeus is a Count, 
Diomede has a dccoraEcd chariot and a lobster corsdct made by 
Hcphaistos. Diomede also routs first Aphrodite and then Ares in 
bardes which belong to an age when divine Kings could meet 
and rout divinities. 

Odysseus in the J//W hardly concerns us; he has Ills considerable 
place in the action* and he shares with MenckoS the unsuccessful 
embassy when he w as entertained by Anterior* but all that we can 
say For Certain is ihat at some time and place an important w arrior 
in the siege story w as given the characteristics of the resourceful 
hero of the Othjsfj, The Odysseus of the OJjfjjfj' is Mycenaean: he 
is a divine King who has a /m/ ruid a palace w ith a large number 
of foreign slaves; his wife has a Mycenaean couch and he has a 
Mycenaean brooch; he is an archer and precious iron h part of his 
treasure; his triumph with the bow over his rivals may have been 
borrowed from a Hittke story; his wanderings are adapted from 
the GUgamcsh epic and in these w anderings ho readies Phaeacia* 
which is a Mycenaean fairyland. Hb attack on the Kikonc$ is of a 
piece with Achilles" sea-raids at the beginning of the Trojan war A 
He and ids associates are armed and fight against the suitors with 
single spear and shield. 3 The boar hurst could be a Mycenaean 
memory* as boar-hunters arc illustrated in Mycenaean art, 4 

Two names in Ithaca ate interesting: Aigyptios and Nerito^ 
Aigyprios is the old hero who opem the meeting of the assembly 
in the Odjtsttyf his name occurs on a Knossos tablet at a time 

1 V/f I7 P 601. 9* 39L *Od. iG r z$y M 11* 
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when it was natural for a Mycenaean to be named after the Nik; 
whether the name survived in poetry or in u succession of des¬ 
cendant we cannot sayi only family nr poetic tradition could 
account for a man being called Aigyptios between the tall of 
Mycenae and the late seventh century, when Egypt was again 
known to the Greeks. The fountain outside the town of Ithaca 
was made by Ithakos, NeritoS* and Polyktor; 1 Lcuuemn regards 
Neritos as derived from a misunderstanding of an old formula 
'countless forest' which lies behind Hornet and Hesiod- Now 
however the Pyios tablets record a sheep owner called Neriios, 
and there is no reason why we should not accept all the Homeric 
uses of Neritos as Mycenaean names, whether the man was called 
after the mountain or the mountain after the man, Hesiod's 
‘countless forest* Is then either a misunderstanding of a proper 
name or an entirely new formation. Unfortunately the establish¬ 
ment of Neriros as a good Mycenaean name docs not help the 
dilficult geographical problem of Ithaca's location- At least we 
know that both I^ukas and Thiaki had Mycenaean settlements, 
and Miss Larimer's solution that a migration took the name of 
IduLca from Lcukas to Thiaki at the end of the Mycenaean age 
may well Iht die right solution. Then Odysseus" description of his 
heme to AUrimXttj the ambush laid by the suitors and Telermcho$ J 
escape may all be survivals from Mycenaean poetry in spite of the 
geographical confusion^ 

Homer only gives us hints that Mycenaean Athens had the 
place in Mycenaean poetry which the considerable Mycenaean 
remains in Attica suggest. The hints arc however enough: 
Theseus and Ariadne, Athena's residence in the house of Ilrech- 
theus* Athena's golden lamp. The story of the Minotaur, of the 
bull of Marathon, and of the Centaurs ape all likely to be 
Mycenaean, as u r c have seen A The name of Pemthoos h found at 
Knossos and the name of Theseus at Pyios; die aged Nestor 
recalls diar in hi$ youth he was summoned from distant Pyios to 
tight with them against the Centaurs, 1 We liave seen also that the 
story of Demeter and Korc may well have been represented on 
Mycenaean frescoes. Demeter Was worshipped at Pylos and the 
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King was ‘initiated 1 there. The later sanctuary at Eleusis was buik 
over the Mycenaean palace, in which was found a thirteenth- 
century jar with a Linear B msetiptiofi including a place-name 
and a personal name both known from KnossosA It is possible 
therefore that the mine of Kdcus both at Knossos and Pylos 
derives from Kdeos, King of Eleuais, with whom Demeter took 
refuge, A minor Attic hero, whose name appears on the Knos&os 
tablets, is Pandion.* 

Of all Greek heroes Hcrakks has the most intimate and con¬ 
tinuous conn codon with the gods, although again in our Homer 
he is only on the fringe of the story. We have noted already that 
the name of Kopreus, the herald of Eurysihcus, is known both at 
Knossos and Pylo$ p and that the story of Hera kies and the tIrernn 
bull may well derive from Minoan practice. Hie Pylos tablets have 
the names of Erythms and Entries, two sons of Hcraktes* Nestor 
dates Herakks 1 raid on Pylos in his own drildhoocf 3 and Kopreus* 
$on^ as wc have seen, fought with a body-shield. So also Hcraklcs 
destroyed an earlier Troy, Laomcdorfs Troy. The building of this 
Troy by Apollo and Poseidon, Herakks* battle wjrb the monster, 
Laomedou’s refusal to give him die horses whkh he had himself 
received from Zeus as a payment for Ganymede, Hem kies' 
wanderings caused by Hen on the way home, all these recall 
Eastern epic and therefore may well be Mycenaean. 1 Herakles, the 
Mycenaean archer, 3 used his skill against two gods. Hades and 
Hera: he shot J lades in Pylos, and Hades went for healing to the 
god P&jeon, who is also called in to heal the wounded Arcs and in 
the Qifyjjrjr is known as the father of Egyprian medicine:* he 
appears with Athena, Poseidon, and Enyalios as a god on a 
Knossos tablet. Leumann 7 has suggested a very ingenious origin 
for the orange formula ^dark-clouded blood*: HS dark-dondcd T is a 
much more suitable epithet for Zeus than far blood; some poet 
therefore must have wrongly combined "Zeus ditrk-douded, 
blood’ so as to get ^Zcus, dark-clouded blood’; a speaker w ho 
addressed Zeus about blood is likely to be a god wounded by a 
mortal; the attack of Hcrakies on Hera gives just such a situation, 
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and Lcunwtn finds here the subject of the earlier poem. I think we 
may add that die false combination cannot have been very recent 
when our Homer wrote; a recent poet would hardly have over¬ 
looked the popular bucolic caesura, which the correct inter¬ 
pretation of Leumanrfs supposed line would give: sidtm* 

a&Yixtgau¥£ f xoiarfThus from this side p too* an early dare 
is indicated for the Heretics story- Homer bis a single brief 
reference to HcraUts 1 labours* but it is very templing to 
suppose ihai they represent conquests performed fur the King 
of Mycenae, as Person suggested; 1 the animals represent the 
surtonnding dtics by the same sort of symbolism as has been 
observed on the stele (fig, 4) from the shaft-graves* 1 

Hcrakles is perhaps the best known of die children of mixed 
parentage, one divine and one human, but there are many others - 
we hive noticed Achilles, Ndcus, Aeneas, EphiaJies. Such stories 
are likely to have been invented in the days when kings were 
divine (the Europa story is attested in Mycenaean art), and our 
Homer sometimes only remembers them in catalogue form. 1 The 
fact that Epliialtes is die name of a man m Pylos, while the mother 
Iphimedda, as well as the father Poseidon, is worshipped there 
as a god, encourages us to believe that the giant Ephiahes and his 
exploits against the gods were already mythical in Mycenaean 
Pylos. Tliis is slight evidence that the various struggles between 
the younger and older gods had already been adapted from Eastern 
poetry In Mycenaean times, 1 need not repeat here the instances 
already given in the last chapter,* We saw there that besides the 
Carnation myth in its various forms, other Ugariric epics and 
Egyptian stories influenced the Greek picture of the gods. The 
Ugaritic epics in particular give parallels for the cruelty of the 
gods, to each oEher and to men, which sometimes shocks us in 
Homer, The division of heaven, darkness* and the sea between 
Zeus, Hades, Poseidon 15 a very much softened version of the 
struggle between Baal and Yamm and between Baal and Mut; 5 
but when Zeus oe Hera hurls Hephaistos out of heaven, the 
Eastern violence i$ dear. When Hera hurled Hephaistos out of 
heaven,® Theris received khx This Thcus is not one of the fifty 
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daughters of NefCLis but the sea goddess hefself T and when she 
bring? Briareon ro Olytnpo? to save Zeus from the other gods, 1 
she has something of the Akkadian Tiamat (female salt waier), 
who raised monsters to help the older gods against Marriott- The 
story of Hcphaistos and Thetis has a paralld in die story of Thetis 
saving Dionysos; the two strands ate woven together In the 
marriage of PcJeus and Thetis^ when Dionysos gave Thetis a 
golden amphora made by Hephaktos, a golden amphora to be 
used to house the bones of Achilles and Patroklos, s The last 
episode cannot however be Mycenaean since it implies cremation, 
and therefore the elaboration of the marriage story, which is 
itself, a$ noted in the lust chapter, not unlike the Ugaritie wedding 
of Ketef may well be later than the marriage story itself- The 
elaboration raise* u more general question, vhieh must soon be 
faced. For the moment we may be content to have established a 
possible development of mythology; the local Mycenaean pair of 
mortal Pelcus and immortal Thetis have a brilliant son* AchiUesj, 
his story is then adapted to the Gilgamesh epic* and Thetis 
becomes a goddess who can influence Zeus; she then develops 
further into the sea goddess who helped Zeus and saved other 
gods* and the marriage of Pcleus and Thetis became a great occa¬ 
sion attended by the gods. The further elaboration of this story 
would seem to lead beyond the Mycenaean age. 

So far we have only spoken of the gods in relation to mortals 
and each other. For the gods performing each their ow n panicuLar 
functions our besr guide is works of art* supported (where poss¬ 
ible) by the names on the tablets: 3 the aspects of the gods identified 
there and surviving in Homer were presumably also described in 
Mycenaean poetry* Such are the armed Athena, Zeus and his 
scales, Hermes or Apollo singing to his lyre, Poseidon driving his 
chariot over the sea. In discussing representations of gods* objects 
from all over the Mycenaean world were used* and the dose like¬ 
ness of their themes is strong evidence for a common Mycenaean 
theology, which would be reflected in poetry about the gods. The 
sceptic may however say that gods are never named in Mycenaean 
art, and therefore identical gods doing the same thing may yet 
have I sad differ rent names in the different places from which the 
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representations come. In sonic cases this is no doubt true; in parti¬ 
cular there were many mistresses and probably more than one 
master of animals. On the other hand the tablets show that Zeus 
and Posddon were worshipped hotli at Kjjgssos in the fifteenth 
century and ar Pyles in the thirteenth; no stress therefore can be 
placed on the fact chat Athena, Envaliw, Falcon, Elleithyia are 
only found at Knossos, and Hem, Hermes, Artemis, Dionysos. 
Demeter only at Pylos, The religious tablets are far too few to 
make rids division significant, and we are folly jus tilted in using 
works of art as evidence for a common Theology* 

This brings ns to the more general question of the centres and 
production of Mycenaean poetry. J low far is it possible to argue 
from community in religion, language, writing, and art to com¬ 
munity in heroic poetry? The common aspects of the gods (1 do 
not mean to suggest for a moment that there were not many and 
great local differences) mean that there were aimmon elements in 
cult songs at different places, not only common epithets but also 
common stories told about particular gods and the relation of the 
gods to each other. The epithets would be Transferred from cult 
seines to heroic poetry and so give US ‘owl-faced Athena P , ‘lady 
Athena 1 and 'cow-faced lady Hm\ 1 see no difficulty in believing 
that ‘vulture-faced Gorgon’ was another of the same kind, since 
wc know of a Gorgon-headed Artemis in Rhodes in the km 
seventh century. Homer's description of the strong, swift Ate 
followed by the wrinkled, squinting, kmc Prayers 1 is undoubtedly 
modelled on a chorus of ugly women dancing round an uglier 
leader, and this may well go back to masked choruses in honour 
of a 'vuluire-faccd Gorgon*, and the bird-headed demoness with 
wings on a fourth-century Etruscan jug gives a good idea of such 
a monster. 3 We have the evidence in an for Mycenaean choruses 
and for dances of men and women, which mnsi have been 
accompanied by song* Probably many more epithets of the gods 
than we can prove go back to this Mycenaean religious poetry.' 
'cloud-gathering Zeus* has a dose Ugaritic parallel in 'cloud 
compelling BaalA On all analogy of later hymns cult songs should 
also contain stories about the gods, and wc have Seen reason to 
mcc many back to the Mycenaean age; so we should expect that 
when the Creation myth was taken over it became a cult song or 
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Zeus. These cult swigs arc ihc kind of poetry which would surely 
have been recorded in writing, if any poetry was recorded in 
writing; and it is difficult to see any reason why they should not 
have been recorded. 

The further and much more important question is how what 
we have called heroic poetry was performed. On the Hagifl 
Triada sarcophagus {fig. 6) the lyre-player and the flautist play 
wlule the sacrificial victim is being slain and the libations ate 
poured. Song must have accompanied their playing, and the song 
may have celebrated the exploits of the dead king who stands by 
the dot n ofhb tomb. Although the evidence for a cult of the dead 
in the Mycenaean age h oaremely alight (but perhaps the hliricc- 
hcro* and 4 lord of ihe house* to whom gold cups are brought on a 
PyJtis tablet should now be added)/ die magnificent burials 
imply that the great dead were remembered, and it would be very 
natural that their exploits should be sung on their anniversaries. 
This would mean a local poetry in each of die great Mycenaean 
centres celebrating their great dead, and such poetry would very 
naturally contain the dementi which strike us. us a curious blend 
of my lEi and fact: for instance die adaptation of the Giigamesh 
story to the sea-raider Achilles, This local poetry would however 
tend to be conservative and patriotic; the diaractcrktics and 
exploits of the local hero would be preserved, and in any exploits 
which he shared with other ■Mycenaeans his part would be 
emphasised. Here again, if such poetry was performed at an annual 
fbsttVal, it might well be recorded. 

But we have also to reckon with a third kind of poetry, which 
may have been more imetnationaL Hit divine singer seated nn a 
rock playing his lyre, who is represented on the fresco from Pylos 
(iig, 9), is the giH i of solo singers* and proves that there were solo 
singers as well as choruses in rite Mycenaean age* When the 
embassy came to Achilles, they found him playing a decorated 
lyre, which he had taken from the dty of Eerion, Andromache's 
fetber, and ringing die 'fonts of men 7 / The C £imcs of rnen is 
xJJa rii-Vj4xrr; it may not be irrelevant to note that -klai'ts is 

1 Tn 5i6 + Da:j, tin, iyz, cf. in general Karo. SrbnrJri‘&r*k*T m j)j; Xflr^nn, 
tffAfR* j&4Mj-Inras. A.J.A r * li (194!), 7 ®i JUJfccM .*>■«&>n U 
fuJtscukrly loefL; Sp. Mafinilc Atftrtum, 1 {lyjsh 14#; K- Kenrayk 
Sutt*fuM t 7 OlJt&lu 5 SB. C£ nbOVC pp. J iOflf 
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found as thekst dement of five Mycenaean names^ 'fame* in the 
seme of ^record of great deeds 1 would $cod therefore to be 
Mycenaean. The pedigree lyre* on the analogy of other pedigree 
objects, should also be Mycenaean; and the beehive tomb of 
Menidi in Attica yielded besides pktes of a boar’s tu$k helmet 
fragments of the finely carved frames of two lyres. E Was this the 
tomb of another warrior poet like Achilles? It is unlikely that all 
Mycenaean warriors were poets. and the figure of a Mycenaean 
court poet may well be preserved in the singer with whom 
Agamemnon left Klytcflmestrm when he went to Troy, and who 
had to be removed before Aigifcibos could have his wav. 1 ! quote 
him rather than DertKxlokos at Atkim>os* court or Phemios at 
Odysseus* court, because be is a person of much greater impor¬ 
tance, and the more detailed picture of Demodukos may contain 
later dements- If we content ourselves For the moment with 
Achilles singing the ‘fames of mcn\ with the warrior poet of the 
Menidi tomb, and with Agamemnon's siogiit, we have neverthe¬ 
less in them evidence for poetry about heroes sung at a court by 
singers, who were familiar with the workings of the court and. 
in the case of Achilles and the Menidi poet, with contemporary 
warfare. It is such poetry sung at the court for the court which wc 
should expect to reflect the court style* the correct description of 
the King or warrior, the scenes described in fixed terminology, 
and the fulfilment of orders in the words in which they were 
prescribed. Such poetry also would tend to be brought up to date: 
when body-shields went out, the heroes would light with liand- 
grip shields and other such changes would appear at any fate in 
the important parts of the story. A new historical event in width 
the King took part would be told in the terms of an old story p 
retaining much of the old story to fill out the parts for which the 
King had nothing convincing to tell; it is in this kind of way* I 
think* that the new story of the siege of Troy absorbed many of 
the characters from the much older siege of a town by the sea* A 
really important event like the siege of Troy tended also to attract 
into its own orbit heroes whose past exp!oils were now outshone 
but who were too important to lose, like Ajax and Hektor* 

This court poetry was also international in various senses. 
Some of the events which it described like the attack on Thebes 
or the siege of Troy were international events. The Kings travelled 
1 I'Jofi, 95. * Lutimcf, HM P 45 £. 1 Od. 3* 567 f 
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to each other's courts in peace md fought with or against each 
other in war The picture of Odysseus sending Oemodokos a cut 
off the joint and asking for the song of the Trojan horse is entirely 
convincingp L the court singer muss be ready with a song, wluch 
will please the stranger because EE recalls his experience. He may 
know the story because the King has brought it home from his 
travels, or he may even have travelled himself- The evidence of 
Mycenaean art certainly suggests that famous artists travelled, 
and there is no reason why famous singers also (as distinct from 
warrior poets) should not have travelled. In the Odyssey 1 the list 
of dtmmrgm consists of prophets, doctors, carpenters (artists like 
Ikmalios?), singers, and heralds: they are all stated to be strangers 
whom one would or would not wish to summon from elsewhere* 
The case for this being Mycenaean rests on the interpretation of 
dernwrypi; the word is only used in these two passages, and k is 
arguahlc that it does not yet mean craftsman but has its earlier 
meaning of* worker of the public land'* in the special sense that the 
visiting expert was maintained at the public expenses hy Homer's 
time the 'feudal' system, by which craftsmen were "workers of the 
public land', had vanished, and demiotrgpj survived with two quite 
distinct meanings: "craftsman 7 and 'magistrate*. 3 If this is so, the 
OJyiSiy retains a memory of the singer, as well as the artist, a 
visiting expert. We may then add famous singers to the warrior 
poet and the King as travellers, who provided intcmadortaJ com' 
munications at the highest level within the Mycenaean world 
and between the Mycenaean world and its outposts in the Eastern 
Aegean- Onlv such high-level intemadonal communication can 
explain the borrowing of stories from outside the Mycenaean 
world and the uniformity of religion and fresco themes within it, 
however different within the main framework local interpretation 
of the borrowed stories may have been* The uniformity of writing 
and language in the linear B inscriptions known to us from 
(Cnossos, Pylosp Mycenae, Tiryns, and Thebes must not be 
overdressed, as it may show the uniformity of scribal language 
rather than uniformity of vouti language. Yet as long m no 
evidence is forthcoming either for organisation or tor training of 
scribes, uniformity of court language and therefore of poetic 

1 QJ. & B 474f , <M *7* jez; 19 . *sr* 

1 C£ above p. ty. Chantoimr, AUlxtgt* Dtii, 41 tl Gtvtdsm in Tfa Atffm W 
thf AVs* Emt, 14r, MumkiWi, LUftm*** 6 L 
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language, which ha- 1 - been shown to depend on court language, 
$ccms the simple* explanation. 

\X e may suppose then thar the great singers of the Mycettatiit 
court? had first- or second-hand know ledge of the whole Mycenaean 
world and to a lesser degree of the outside world which impinged 
on it. They sang primarily for thv entertainment oF their own 
courts, but when guests arrived or when they themselves travelled 
they needed a wider range of song than local exploits. Was this 
poetry improvised like the poetry of I^emodokos or not? If it was 
improvised* how do we account for the accurate preservation at 
the Catalogue of Ships? And if il was recited, how could the poet 
fit it to the particular occasion, to the mood of the King at die 
moment* or to the arrival of on unexpected stranger* This is 
perhaps an unreal dilemma. We need not suppose that in die 
Mycenaean age the Catalogue of Ships was known anywhere 
except at Mycenae. There it may have been versified ar a very early 
stage for recitation on solemn occasions* which celebrated die 
King who had led 3 combined expedition to the East. It belonged 
therefore to our second class of Mycenaean poetry, the local 
celebration of the great dead, which, as we have said, may well 
have been recorded. In another way also the dilemma h unreal. 
The places at which international court poetry was sung were 
local courts; the warrior poet Would know the local poetry cele¬ 
brating the great dead, and the famous singer would have himsdf 
composed some of iq both could draw on it as they wished for the 
songs which they sang at banquets to entertain thdr King and his 
visitors from abroad. These songs however were improvised tat 
1 he particular occasion, ami embodied tile contemporary know¬ 
ledge winch the warrior poet or the famous singer had gained on 
his travels* For this kind of Mycenaean poetry the description of 
Demokodos and Fhemios 1 is as true as it is for later poetry, 
Odysseus says that Demodokos sings 'as one who himself was 
present or his heard from another 1 , and Phemios chums that 
he is self-taught and god has made all sorts of songs to grow 
in his mind: the word for song means path* and the path is 
composed of the formulae, which enable the poet to find Ms w r ay 
through his material. Phemios is the oral poet who knows ah die 

1 QJ . ft + 4%t' ¥ 11, 54?. On the rrjcth^cl if SuJRif]j> b the pay*e* H AflJ the dis- 
CHtduEU Eif the mi chi* in the Orinitj tee 1!. Frinkel, Dti'&Jkqg Pbifw&pbt* 

1 if 1 frUhtm 1 jj lit: abc ftivti modern parallcla. 
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stories and has his mine! Full of formulae* these make it possible 
for him to improvise the required story in die most suitable way 
for the audience of the moment, 'litis kind of poetry is fluid in a 
sense in which the other two arc not; it changes as new events 
Occur and horizons widen or contract; but in time no doubt it 
influenced the older and more fixed poetry which celebrated the 
dead Kings, and brought this also up to date. The improvising 
poet* do n ai (at least at this stage) invent the formulae, but the 
formulae come from the Court style; they are extremely useful 
for the improvisation of the court poet and very welcome to 1m 
court audience, but their origin lies, as we have seen, in titles of 
gods and men, in royal correspondence and operation orders, and 
in the refrains of cult hymns. They characterize all court poetry t 
whether recorded or nor, but they are particularly helpful to the 
poet when he improvises* 

Thus* 1 think, we may suppose that there were three main kinds 
of poetry at every Mycenaean patace! cult songs, songs about the 
great Kings of the past sung on their anniversaries, and songs sung 
at banquets, which dealt with the international present hut laid a 
strong emphasis on the exploits of the present local King. All 
were in the Court style and the terminology overlapped, parti¬ 
cularly between the second and third class and especially when 
the song sung at the banquet was also shout the Kings of she past. 
The first tw o kinds were local and tended to remain fixed, because 
they were sung on solemn occasions; tlicy may love b^en recorded. 
The third kind was always improvised for the parcicular occasion t 
and showed such knowledge of the wider world as the poet could 
display for the particular audience. 

If this picture Is generally true, there follows an important 
negative conclusion, which will have to be tested in later chapters. 
None of these potms is likely to ht¥v been very long- There is no 
reason to suppose that even the festival poems exceeded the 
length of ;,ooo lines assumed for the Am/ of Ugarit, and this 
length itself would require a complete eight-hour day to recite; 
for an improvised poem of the same length the time required 
would be longer and probably at least five sessions «f two hours 
each would be needed. 1 Therefore a Mycenaean Wanderings of 
■Odysseus' (rather over z„coo lines) h perfectJy possible, but the 

1 CE H r T* VTwic^Gwy* Tkt P«W *f th M 69, Deuik uf modem per- 

fotntcrt of impminid port rjr ifc j^iven bjr LoiJ* ^3 (1948), 42. 
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Odfsstj at its preseni length is out of scale; this docs not in the 
least suggest that a Return of L Ody*scu$ J and a Travels of £ Tde- 
machos* may not also have been performed at the Mycenaean 
conn of Lenkas or Thkki* but they would be performed separ¬ 
ately from the Wanderings. Similarly the MW is out of scale; 
but each Mycenaean court would have its own siege story with 
considerable detail of defenders and attackers and its own tales of 
the prowess of its own Kings; when the siege story was retold as 
the Story of ibt Panhellenic attack on Troy, die local King and 
even his ancestors would soil play the leading part and the rest 
would be included only as necessary background, but the singers 
knew enough of the prowess of other Kings to be able to enlarge 
pans of rhe background* when necessary* to enicnain a particular 
guest. If caution may be forgotten for a moment and the persona! 
names on the tablets called in evidence here, they attest the width 
of knowledge which the poets possessed: the names at Pylos 
belong not only to the mythology of Pylos but also to the mytho¬ 
logy of Argos, Mycenae, Crete, Athens, and Troy (or rather 
wherever the defender?; of the siege story were at home), 'nitre- 
fore, while really Song pt terns with highly complicated plots are 
unlikely, arty one Mycenaean court knew a good dad about the 
ptietry of the neighbours. We slid I have to consider how many 
different tines of descent cm be traced from the Mycenaean 
palaces w hose stones wc know tu our Homer in Ionia; but even 
if some of the lines were broken or diverted in the dark ages* any 
line of tradition leading down from one of the great palaces is 
likely to have preserved far more than its own local stories* and 
to have carried with its own $toric$ the salient characteristics of 
other heroes and the outline of their doings. 

If this picture of Mycenaean poem is not wholly misleading 
(and details will certainly need altering and even outlines redraw¬ 
ing as new evidence is discovered), Mycenaean poetry was com¬ 
posed in Court style about the gods, kings and nobles, present ami 
past 7 of the Mycenaean palaces, tltdr behaviour in peace and at 
war, thdt friends and their enemies, their weapons and their 
possessions. Court style means essentially the use of formulae* 
and formulae, though deriving from the terniinology of military 
and theocratic courts, were of the greatest hdp to improvising 
poets, as well as to poets dictating to scribes writing a difficult 
script* Cult songs and songs about the great dead preserved the 
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past, and are likely to have changed slowly, particularly if they 
were recorded, as contemporary Eastern poetry was. The great 
dead were gods in their lifetime and lived on In their tombs; 
because they were divine, their stones were a mixture of myth and 
fact; because they were potent, they were brought into stories 
with a much later historical setting. 'Ihc songs improvised at 
banquets were sung by men who themselves took part in great 
events or knew those who were taking pan in great events * by 
men who travelled and learnt not Only the stories of other courts 
hut also stories from outside the Mycenaean world. Their songs 
were die international and contemporary dement in Mycenaean 
poetry, which was no doubt in time reflected bach into the songs 
about past heroes and the songs about the gods. In Eastern poetry 
we have to assume the existence of such a changing dement to 
account for the alteration* which can be observed in theGilgamesh 
story and the Creation myth as they pass through the centuries 
and across frontiers. In the Mycenaean world we have the evi¬ 
dence of the solo singer of the PyIo$ fresco, the warrior poet of 
Menidi, and Achilles with his pedigree lyre, singing the fames of 
men. 'Hus kind of poetry derives from a court, but could survive 
when die court disappeared. 
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THE COLLAPSE OF MYCENAEAN 
CIVILIZATION AND THE IONIAN 
MIGRATION 


M ycenae fell according to the most recent dating about 
1100 R.C., and our Uim f and Qifyngt were probably 
written in Ionia during die eighth century. Tile inter¬ 
vening period h the dark age of Greek history. Towards die end 
of that period, say for the last century or a little more, the condi¬ 
tions were maturing which made the II: a A and die QJytitj possibles 
a new certainty of life in Asia Minor and some degree of affluence, 
changes in the language which made it yet more adaptable to epic 
verse, a new style in art with something of the complexity of 
large-scale epic, and the introduction of alphabetic writing* For 
the present, however, we have to study the dark yearn between 
roughly uoo ux> and 900 u.c. to sec by what routes memories of 
the Mycenaean age passed to Ionia, and what changes occurred 
in the subject-matter and form of poetry anti art during these two 
centuries. 

The Mycenaean age was a time of great palaces linked in a 
common system with each other and more loosely with the Near 
East and Egypt* great palaces enjoying art and poetry* which were 
international in the senses described in the preceding chapters. 
These great palate* were with perhaps the single exception of 
Athens destroyed. Their Eastern counterparts, the Hittitc capita! 
and Ugartt* had also been destroyed before the end of the 
thirteenth century, and Egypt met two great attacks late in the 
thirteenth century and early in the twelfth* Thus the international 
a vibration of the Mycenaean w orld wits shattered on both side* 
of the Aegean. Communications between the Greeks and ihc Near 
East and Egypt were broken for a very long time, and the Greek 
world became isolaCcd 1 poor, and fragmentary, Hie causes of this 
wide breakdown of civilization do not concern u$ ;h and the dis¬ 
cussions about the Dorian invasion and the identification of the 
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Peoples of the Sea can be left firmly on one side. The facts of 
impoverishment and isolation are cleat. The great palaces fell* 
and the people who interest us most are the people whose wander¬ 
ings kd them in time to Ionia, With the great palaces the whole 
theocratic feudal System cal lapsed* and in the dark period and for 
long afterwards Greek communities were much more isolated, 
and therefore became much more individual than before. But 
memory did not survive only m the minds of die wanderers; some 
must have survived indie descendants of the Myccnaeans in Greece 
itself and some perhaps in the Mycenaean colonies overseas. 

Of the gtcar Mycenaean palaces Pylos and lolkos were burnt 
about i zoo b,cl and at about the same time the houses outside the 
citadel of Mycenae were destroyed, although the citadel itself 
survived about a century longer. Thebes had already been des¬ 
troyed before the Trojan war, if the evidence quoted in the last 
chapter is to he trusted. TEryns, Argos* and Sparta, all lost their 
glory or were actually sacked towards tlie end of the twelfth 
cenrury. In some places p however, wc have evidence of a con¬ 
tinuous tradition from Mycenaean to classical times. Thus in 
Pylos Itself not very far from Nestor's palace a beehive tomb at 
Tragana was apparently used again and again For new burials in 
Sub-Myecnacan and Protogtometric times, 1 from the eleventh 
to the tenth Century, and this presumably shows that survivors 
lived on in the neighbourhood fas also in Asine, which, ii will be 
reman be red, was parr of Nestor's kingdom) bui not that didr 
memories could have reached the outside world. Other Mycenaean 
tombs 1 near Nestor's palace were nor reused after the Mycenaean 
period but were evidently discovered in die eighth century, and 
their occupants were then worshipped as heroes. In Mycenae 
itself some graves 3 of the Protogcomctric and Geometric period 
help to HU the? gap between die latest Mycenaean and the late 
eighth century* and provide just enough evidence for continual 
habitation. Not far below the palace a precinct* which went hack 
to the eighth century* was found* in which Agamemnon was 
worshipped as a hero; J. M* Cook 4 has argued that here too the 

1 vXide-Crfiy, >1(ty4S), in f/, Dcsborttugb* Pntzmmtmz 
tefjf (t|uu[cc| hereafter 35 Deibomu^ta)* 2*1. 

1 Mari flatus, das Ahirtvm, i U-n. 
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cult was Instituted as a result of the diffusion of the Homeric 
poems. He quotes further instances of new eighth-century hero 
cults from, Sparta (Mcnebos). Mycenae (Tomb of Kly tonnes tea), 
Argos, Athens i Kepltalienia; and to these must: be added Mari¬ 
nates 7 graves in Fylos and die tombs of the Hyperborean maidens 
at Delos. 1 Tints beside die evidence forsliadowy survival wc have 
evidence far 2 revival of interest in die great past in the eighth 
century* btu wc may consider whether this is not 100 early for die 
Homeric poems to fiave reached the mainland* Ferhap> the sum 
conclusion is suggested by the evidence from Ithaca, 5 Here too 
occupation was continuous from Mycenaean to classical times, 
although the royal palace may have been abandoned at the end of 
the Mycenaean period But some time after iqgq b p c* and before 
Eoo h.c. a scries of important dedications started: bronze tripod 
cauldrons were dedicated in the cave at Foils, and later dedications 
there were certainly made to Odysseus. It seems therefore that 
games in honour of Odysseus were held in Ithaca at least from the 
ninth century. By the middle of the eighth century Ithaca had 
come under Corinthian domination, and before the end it was 
receiving imports from Ionia. 3 These sites give evidence for a 
shadowy survival through the dark period and a new interest In 
the great Mycenaean heroes after it is over. This new interest was 
felt nor only by the survivors but also by the new Dorian nobles, 
and showed itself in such different ways as the Corinthian claim 
to Bcllerophon, the ‘tragic* choruses in honour of Adrastos at 
Sikyon, and the forged dedications which Herodotus saw at 
Thebes* 4 The revival Implies some new impulse which the 
shadowy survival could not itself provide. Nothing suggests that 
honours were continuously paid to the Mycenaean dead or that 
songs continued to he sung at their festivals. The revival empha¬ 
sized the distance between their past splendour and the little mm 
of today. 

Another class of places which may he mentioned in passing, 
because they do nor greatly concern us, are the places where there 
may have been continuity of divine worship. Tncy do nor gteady 

1 CX Myltmua, Robrnfun StftAifr, i f lOif 

s £. Be in cm, lf..U. r ^ (19JI)* 5 ^-i 59 (19J9), s ; 44 (1949 k 3ft, 

1 M, RobtJtiun fc &S..i r 43 97, 1 12 \ ikntun, (*935), 
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concern us, because the stories -which survived there are more 
likely to have been divine legends embodied in hymns than the 
heroic legends m which we art primarily interested. In many places 
a bar Greek temple was built on a me in which Mycenaean 
remains were Found,, but It is not always possible to show From 
the continuity of the remains that continuous worship was paid 
there. Such continuity is however certain in the cave of Eildthyia 
at AmnisoSp the temple of Apollo at Delphi, the Temple of Aphaia 
at Aegina, the temple of Artemis at Delos (ihe ivory' throne of the 
latter (fig, a) b now believed to have been on view until it was put 
into the foundation deposit of the new Artemisioti in the eighth 
century)j, and the hall of initiation at 1£ f crisis. 1 In all of these (and 
probably many oilier places) the old cults went on and new 
arrivals did not greatly change them* but the legends which thus 
survived were divine legends rather than heroic legends* and 
even where the later temple was built on the palace of the 
Mycenaean King he would be remembered for his association 
w T kh the goddess rather than for hi$ connexions with other 
Kings. 11 

Ekusis brings us into the neighbourhood of Athens, and in 
Mycenaean times Elcu&is was probably already part of the Athenian 
Kingdom** Athens is the one place which had a continuous im¬ 
portance from Mycenaean to classical times. Very recently it has 
been claimed duu lottos in ThcssaJy, the city of Perils from 
w hich the Argonauts sailed* had an unbroken liisiory from 2300 
to 700 b.c.* and that the inhabitants maintained a high standard of 
civilization Throughout this periods If this claim proves true and 
if a route from here to Ionia can be shown* there is a real possi¬ 
bility of a continuous anti firm tradition from the Mycenaean age 
having been thus handed down. At present we only know that 
this palace also was destroyed by fire about 1100 and was not 
inhabited in the Protogeometxic period. It is curious that hrikos 
is linked with Pyle# by the tradition that Nelms and Pclias were 

1 Miktfifi, jVfAfEL, 45 For Delos ivori«- cf- above p. ay. For lUrtu^ i£c 
M)r 3 on jb, r/:r Hjarn fc Dtmiirr *s*J her Jti/u-fxaTj j/ EJfusit (154a); RuBcn^bn, 

* The Iteroea and heroine* discussed by Plistcf f IFtox&Mrger JkMfinlir,, 5 
(wft I4T&) arc perhaps similar spccUI cases of Vfyecnacui heroes Of 
heroine who achieved a psimmliir kind of divine vuu*% an cull. 

1 Cf. Hustley, BJiGS* S *1* 

* TAr Tfrrr/j lot xii, See now Tfl Erpri* 4jf. 
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brothers* and there is little doubt that Iolkos belonged to die 
international Mycenaean community hi the Mycenaean period, 
as is shown by its imported pottery. 3 

Of Athens we know much more. We have already seen evidence 
of Athenian legends in Mycenaean an and Athenian names on 
Mycenaean tablets. We have noticed that Athena was behaving 
as a Mycenaean goddess when she entered the house of Erechtheus. 1 
The evidence of pottery 3 tor continuity through the dark period 
is clear: la ic Mycenaean changed ro Sub-Mycenaean late in the 
twelfth century* Sub-Mycenae™ to Protogeometric early in the 
eleventh century , Protogcometric to Geometric at the beginning 
of the ninth century. This sequence is important because it not 
only shows continuity but with Protogeoinctrie the fust begin¬ 
ning of a new style, which flowers m the glorious late Geometric 
of the eighth century* bur also looks forward to classical Greek 
art. At the same time as the new style in art iron was introduced 
for spearheads* swords, and knives, and cremation had already 
become the normal rite for burial, both points of chronological 
importance for the Umi and the Oifisif. Cremation was used 
sporadically in the Alyccnaean period, as has been seen,* but in 
Attica from the beginning of the eleventh century to die end of 
the ninth it is practically universal and must be due to some 
spedal compulsion. The great amount of Prorogeomemc pottery 
found in xAthcns means a rise in population, and this again 
suggests that Athens: received refugees; Miss Lorimet 5 lays special 
stress on the Geometric Cremation Cemetery at Kolophon and 
suggests that the refugees rook the custom on to look; we can 
Him suppose that in Attica itself the major pressure was over by 
the end of the ninth century*, when the inhabitants returned to 
their habit of inhumation. The parts of Boeotk neat Attica and 
Enciria in Euboea may have caught the custom of cremation from 
Attica, and the Eretrians probably passed it on to Ischia in The 
West. The fact that the burials in Ischia take the same form as 
those in Kolophon suggests a common Athenian origin. But* 

1 Cf. Lotimer, HM r 4 So. 1 Cf. above p. 107 . 

* Cf. UraboEOtJgh* particularly where he suggests ih.ii hte elites 

may have to be railed lifiy fears. Thh taking accords with the rvidctrce gi ven 
by Albright and llaufmimn in T fa Arguns anJ ft* NiJtr E*(f t 16 j* 16 t C 

* Cf. above p. no. 

* HjU* soft DcsbaroRgh* Oa Izchm sec G. Huchuer, RAf* 6of6i 
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whereas the Dorian mainland remained inialTecteda the inbabitarns 
of the Dorian islands, Tht j ra r Kimoios f and parts of the Dodecanese 
cremated* perhaps because they too were refugees; they had lost 
their graves on the mainland and in the early stages they had not 
ycr decided that they were going to stay in their new* home. In 
Athens itself the evidence of the Mycenaean buildings seems to 
suggest that the city was twice unsuccess hilly attacked, once in 
the bte thirteenth century and again ai die beginning of the 
eleventh century. 1 ‘The former attack would roughly coincide 
with tile sack of Pylos and the latter with die sack of Mycenae* 
This later attack on Athens may have been the one successfully 
resisted by the refugee king, Kodros P and this success may have 
opened the door bo a flood of refugees. The evidence foe this 
attack is in fact die abandonment of the Acropolis as an inhabited 
fortress and the spread of the dwellings and cemeteries over a 
wider ares. Notably the Kecamcikos begins its life as a cemetery 
in the Kub-Mycenacan period. 

The Greek tradition that refugees from Pylos passed through 
Athens on their way to Ionia is* therefore* likely to be true, but 
an exact equation of die historical events with the traditional 
genealogy is difficult* Let us suppose then that Pylos fell about 
i2oo h that Athens expanded considerably after an unsuccessful 
attack about i ioo # that the pressure of refugees made cremation 
necessary at about the same rime, and that the major pressure was 
over before Boo. The new Protogeometric style, which looks 
forward to the future* started well before rojo; about toco, 
pottery in Ihe late Protogcometric style was being made and for 
the next sixty years or so was exported all over the Greek world. 
In particular* iatc Protogeometric Attic pottery was found in 
quantity in Smyrna and yielded about Sjo to a local Geometric 
style,* This would suggest dm refugees passed on to Ionia 
between 1050 and 8 Jo, 

Before considering the evidence from Asia Minor the mainland 
tradition must be discussed. According to Pausanias the des¬ 
cendants of Nestor expelled from Mcssertia were Alkmaion his 
great-gnmdson p Peisistratos Jus grandson* the sons of Prion (his 
grandson), and with them Kodros* father, Mebnthos, who was 
the grtar-g resit-grandson of Nestor's brother* Periklymenos. 

1 Rn’mctr, Aj,A„ J3 {t94*)« (ti; Anti^xrty. 9, 

1 J. M, G^fe, JMX t 7* (m*)r lo 4; t*«Wowgh, 114, 
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Presumably Nestor was considerably younger than his brother 
Pedtlymimos, and the elder Peisistratos considerably younger 
than the other sons of Nestor, If we suppose that this Peisistmos 
was born shortly before the Trojan war, die younger Ptkistratos, 
his son, would be Ixim twenty to thirty years after the Trojan 
war and the expulsion have taken place about sixty years after 
the Trojan war. Melanthos belongs to the same generation as the 
younger Peisistratos, and his son Kodros should have been !x>m, 
therefore* about sixty-five years Lifter the Trojan war* Kodros 1 
sons* who led the migration ro Ionia, should, therefore* have 
been bom about a century after the Trojan war. The traditional 
date of the Trojan war is impassible on the archaeological 
evidence. 1 With the new high date tor the sack of Troy we get; 
11 jo, sack of Troy; 1170, expulsion from Mcssenia {after sack of 
Pylos); tifij, birth of Kodros; iiqo, Kodros’ defence of Athens 
and death. We may add here two names from the Pylos tablets 
which connect with the genealogical lincL PeriklymcnoS, Boros, 
Ffcmbilos, Andropumpos, Mckmhos* fvodcos, Neileus* That 
Ncileus may be a bier shortened form of Neekwos has already 
been mentiimed. Kodros' own name is the name of a smith in 
Pylos. VenirU 1 suggested that the Iasi King of Pyios was 
Bchcbort and noted the similarity with Echebos son of Penrhilos, 
the descendant of Ore sics who colonized Ijesbos, Ii is curious to 
hud Pent hi! os also among the t^tian ancestors of Kodros, Is it 
possible Ehat Echekon belonged to chc same family as Penchilos 
and thar some marriage connexion brought the two names across 
into the family tree of Mycenae? 

The story of the refugees from Pylos is also connected with 
constitutional changes in Athens, which interest us because, 
however difficult they may he to establish in detail* they certainly 
mark the end of the divinity of the King. Aristotle* notes suc¬ 
cinctly the stages: (1) the King ruled alone, (1) the polcmarch was 
associated with him, (j) the archnnship was Instituted in the time 
of Mcdun or of his successor, AkasLos, when the sons of Kodros 
gave up the kingship in return for the archonship J (4) the archons 
were elected for ten years, (j) the archons were elected annually. 

1 On die inuJttinnal chronologies see Jacoby Klla, 40*5 L 

* Dfrt . 157, 

* Ath- f, cf. Cadum*, /.MX, (1 V4&)„ 70 1. pmicukrly 83 f.; Jacoby, 
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The second stage is essentially the situation we know from Homer 
and the Mycenaean tablets, when the King has a Commander of 
his army (and The third stage b dated to the 

time of die Ionian migration by Pausanias: it arose from the 
quarrd between the sons of Kodros, Medon and Neileus, as to 
which should succeed him, and the unsuccessful Neileus migrated. 
The fourth stage was dated by andenr authorities in 7(5/1 and 
the fifth in 685/1. The fourth stage belongs to the period of 
alphabetic literacy and 1 see no reason to doabt its details* Nor 
do 1 see any reason why the names of earlier kings should not 
hare been remembered, together with a memory of the change 
from Kingship to kingship. 

The third stage is the important one; not only has the new 
magistrate no pretence to divinity, but at the same time the King 
has become a priest instead of a King, The new magistrate is 
called the archon, and it seems highly probable that die King 
becomes b&fikm instead of mmsax at the same time; at least the 
title wamx leaves no trace later. Thus even in Athens, the city 
least affected by the Dorian invasion, die divine King did not long 
survive the Mycenaean age. With this change, which is in essen¬ 
tials a change from monarchy to aristocracy, even if the ardionship 
remained the preserv e of a single family until the middle of the 
eighth century, the palace became rhe temple of Athena (and wt 
have seen that them is some archaeological evidence that this 
happened about 1100). Tins is the situation assumed in Homer 1 
when he describes how Athena nursed Erccbtheus and + £ct him 
in her rich temple; there the sons of the Athenians placate him 
with bulls and rams on his anniversary*. Ereehthcus was a 
Mycenaean King, and the Mycenaean Athena ^entered the strong 
house of Etcdilheus’.* Whim he died, his worship was continued 
ai his tomb. But with the passing of the Mycenaean King the 
story was remodelled so that Adtcna took the baby to her temple, 
li U, of college, possible that the King of Athens lost his di vinity 
Udorc the new division of functions, and it would be natural to 
suppose that tills happened when the refugee kings supplanted 
their predecessors; but of this we have no evidence* We can only 
say for certain that be must have lost his divinity with the division 
of functions, and tradition connects this with the sons of Kodros 

1 it a, Mylooas. AJ^ 4 * 4 * 77- 
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and che mig rati on- The new kind of kingship and not the old will 
then have been taken overseas by the emigrants 

The East was not new ground to the Greeks In die Mycenaean 
age they hud conquered Troy; they had settlements in Cyprus, 
Ugarit, and Alabkh, of which we have spoken; there were also 
Mycenaean settlements at some of the places which later became 
Greek cities, and others of them got Mycenaean pottery from 
their ndghbouTs. A brief survey of Asia Minor from North to 
South will serve various purposes: it will show from where the 
Greeks crossed the Aegean and what areas the different parties 
reached* what memories they brought with them and what 
survivals they may have found* what contact they had with the 
East, what were die dates of the various settlements and where 
poetry may have, survived or revived. 

Troy itself after the earnstrophe to Troy VII A was "stilt 
importing some Mycenaean pottery of die so-called Granary 
style* but die eleventh and tenth centuries represent a long period 
ox slow fusion of an intrusive European element with the surviving 
Trojan, ami Troy does not seem lo have been occupied by the 
Aeolkns until after 700 elc** 1 The victory over Troy seems to 
have been a barren victory; Some Mycenaean* may have lingered 
on there and in Acolis for a time, but there certainly was no 
continuity of settlement. Lesbos also provides no evidence tot a 
Mycenaean settlement, although Mycenaean pottery had been 
imparted for some Lime before the Trojan war.- Nor is there any 
reason to suppose that Sleeps is under Mount Ida was occupied 
by a member of the Trojan royal family! it is much more likely 
that its rulers, whoever they were, owed their name of Aintdadui 
to the Ionian* (and particularly the Milesians), who were interested 
in keeping them friendly and supported [heir claim to Troy, which 
commanded the route to the Black Sea; thus the Iliad asserts that 
Aeneas and his descendants shall reign over the Trojans, and 
Ark tine* of MiletOE in lib Smk 0/ Trey arranged fot Aeneas 10 
escape from Troy when Eaokoon was devoured by tile snakes. 
The Aeolian Llttk /AW by lesches of Mitykne, however, sent 
Aeneas off to Thessaly with Ncoptolcnaos,* Hus Is eight-century 

1 Bkgeci* 17 ( l 9J7)« r 1J Wadc-GerV. Pott ef tiw //jW, 7$. 

1 S!ubbinfiS H MjjFCfiWMf?p&tttiy in the Ljnmt, ii + 

1 K ie t jot; Aiktiiws Leaches, fr. CX Sitabo, 607; Sdmk> 
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manipulation of legend for political ends* and presupposes that 
Aeneas is already recognized as a figure of importance in the 
Trojan story. Wc need not look to Skcpsis either for a survival 
of poetry or for the court where Homer sang. 

The Greek occupiers of Lesbos and Aenlis rraced their descent 
back lo Agamemnon. Strabo speaks of Loexian settlers in Kyme 
soon after the Trojan war, followed by a mixed Boeotian and 
Thessalian migration led by descendants of Agamemnon; one 
parry went by Thrace and the Propontis and reached Lesbos, and 
the other "wasted Time in Locris* and then settled in Kymc. 
Srnjbo evidently supjxsscs that the Aeolian migration started in 
the generation after the Trojan war bur arrived about the same 
time as the Ionian migration, tr is interesting that PemMtos, the 
son of (Jrcsies,, who led the migration from Arcadia to Thrace 
and to whom the Pentliilidai of Lesbos [laced their ancestry, and 
lib son Edichos, who led them across the Hellespont, had names 
connected with the Pylian pedigree of Kodros/ The Aeolian 
Occupation of F.esbos prestimabU goes back n least to the time 
of the tenth-century Protogeometrie pottery found there/ and 
the Pcnthilicki were still ruling in die early seventh century, a 
governing family like the Mcdontidai earlier to Athens. Doubt¬ 
less they had their traditional poetry, but the earliest poet known 
to us* the eighth-century loaches of Miiylene* who wrote the 
LtftU [I(ad a i$ stylistically completely under the influence of 
Homer. Traditional poetry presumably also existed in Aeolis, but 
there is again nodiing ro show that it had any effect on Homer (or 
indeed on Hesiod) and Wade-Gery has suggested that the eighth- 
century Agamemnon of Kytne* whose daughter married Midas 
of Phrygia, got his name not from his remote ancestor but from 
the Iliad,* Phrygia provided the background to Aeolis and cut the 
Aeoiians off from older Eastern dvilmtions. The pottery from 
Larisa m AcoiU appears 10 give no evidence for contact with the 
Greek world before the eighth century / 

Ionk also was already known to the Myccnaeans. Pbokaia and 
Smyrna were probably not Mycenaean settlements* but Mycenaean 
vases found their way there/ Olios seems to have been occupied 

1 €f. above p. T43. 1 F>c%bw*ugh> Si* 217 . 
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both in MintHin tunes and Mycenaean rimes, and this may account 
for Its connexion in tradition with Poseidon and Crate. There is 
no evidence for continuity tiutween these earlier settlements and 
the later Greek settlement, but a memory of Chios may have been 
handed down in Greece, 1 Kolophon has a Mycenaean beehive 
tomb and legends of early settlers from Crate and Thebes* Hera 
we seem to tuueh history.* Mopsos, whose father was dm Cretan 
fthakios and his mother Manto the daughter of Ttiresias, is 
known from Hit tile records as one of the allies of Attarittiyas of 
Ahhiyawa and from an inscription of the late eighth century as 
an ancestor of the then ruler at Kamtcpc in Gill da; Greek legend 
makes him migrate from Kolophon into Cilicia a year before die 
end of the Trojan war. Again we have no evidence for continuity 
between the Mycenaean and Greek settlement of (Colophon, but 
it is reasonable to suppose that the Myccnacans at home would 
remember die settlement and hand down the story, Samos and 
Miletus may have had continuity of settlement. Ju Samos, besides 
kic Minoari pottery, a Mycenaean chamber tomb has been found, 
rhe earliest altar in the shrine of Hera is dated to the Sub- 
Mycenaean period, and Protogeometric sherds of Attic 

type have been excavated- 3 Legend id Is us of an early foundation 
of Ankaios, eon of Poseidon and Astypalak. There may have 
been a break between Mycenaean and Sub-Mvecnaean- if so, at 
least The resettlement seems to have been very early. The latest 
report on Miletos $tmc$ that ceramic evidence proves that the 
area round the Athena temple was inhabited without interruption 
from at least about ijqq B*c* to Roman times/ Certainly 
Mycenaean of all periods has been found, and Protogcomeiric 
of Attic type in dose contact with the most recent Mycenaean 
stratum; it Is not dear from the report whether ‘die mmt recent 
Mycenaean* means in fact Sub-Mycenacan, wlilch is needed, if 
continuity is to be shown. Legend tells of an autochthonous Anat 
with a son Aster!os ? and then of Miletus of Crete, who settled 
Cretans with the earlier Carians. Later when die Ionian* and 
others came from Athens they married damn wives. In the Wad* 

1 CL 'Afehnufogy b Cirteo:'. m 75 (195 5; - 75 f 195 j), 

1 SluisbingR,^ dr, zy r BimatJ.HJi 7j Mif.: A C p * f 1953), *?£ 

J JhnJznuii, HS.C. P.. 61 (1955}, \ 6 ; Obly\ AM., 6} (1940}, ®z; Pc*- 
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Miictos is mentioned m the Trojan catalogue among the "foreign- 
tongued Gariam** which suggests that at this moment Miletos 
was not under Greek control hut not necessarily that continuity 
of occupation was broken. If this refers to the time of the Trojan 
war* a similar change of control may have occurred earlier in the 
thirteen th century, because Milkvanda* wliich has been plausibly 
identified with Miletos t h mentioned in Hirrite dorrc$punden«! 
first as belonging to Ahhiyawa and then as under control of the 
HttiftesT There may then have been continuity of occupation in 
Miletus from Mycenaean times to classical times t but it seems to 
have been a tenuous and doubtful continuity, and we need not 
suppose that the immigrants found any lively memories or any 
poetic tradition when they came. 

Finally before continuing with the srory of the Ionian migration, 
we may mention what happened farther South* Rhodes was 
occupied first hy Minoans and then by Myctmeans* and tliis 
occupation seems to have been continuous from the sixteenth 
century to late in the Mycenaean period- a Kos* also wax an 
important Mycenaean centre from the fourteenth to the twelfth 
century, and perhaps we may also accept Knidos on the basis of 
the Knidian women at Pylos. These early settlements arc reflected 
in legend by the early rulers* Tdchines and Hdiadai in Rhodes, 
and by the descendants of Htrakles in the Catalogue of Ships. 1 
But both in Rhodes and in Kos there seems to be a break between 
the latest Mycenaean and the earliest Pro togeome trie, which 
marks a new beginning. 5 

Mycenaean settlements at Mskins and Samos may have sur¬ 
vived, but everywhere else continuity seems to have been broken, 
even where late Mycenaean pottery shows that after the Trojan 
war, Mycemeans were still there or were still In contact with 
these places. The Mopsos story shows that some Myecnaeans 
moved farther South, and perhaps the women from Knidus, 
Miktos* Qhos on the PyJoa tablets Include refugees as well as 
captives. Two points are dear from this evidence. First* nothing 
like a Mycenaean kingdom sutvived Ip die East, no settlement 
strung enough to have handed on a poetic tradition which could 
have influenced the poetic tradition of the immigrants. Secondly, 

1 Omncy + Hittitn, 48 L* 56- 1 Stubbing** &p r dt r , 8. 

1 Siubh j tigs, tip. j i, C^_i F 6j5 ; 67ft l d r Jhi^3r T ^" / . rj- 
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knowledge of the good places in Aria Minor would exist on the 
mainland in Mycenaean times and could be handed down item 
generation to generation, 

Tltc chronology die Ionian migration itself is extremely 
difficult to establish nor is it easy to reconcile the archaeological 
and literary evidenced It seems natural to connect the earlier 
stages of the movement (but not necessarily its beginning) with 
the discovery of kfeish Protogenmetric in Miletos* the Panionion* 
Samos, Chios, and particularly Smyrna, where a considerable 
deposit was found* going well hack into the tenth century- 
Smyrna must be considered first. j. M- Cook 2 writes* 'in the early 
stages the Protogeomctric pottery looks Like imported ware 
alongside the local monochrome pottery* but La the ninth-century 
levels the painted ware becomes dominant; if the pottery can be 
used fcs a guide* it would seem that Smyrna had already passed 
completely into the hands of the lonians before the end of the 
ninth century \ Two good pieces of literary" evidence pull in 
different directions. Pasuanias* records that in 688 b h c. Onomastos 
won the boxing match at Olympia "from Smyrna, which was 
already then rated among tltc loirians'* This means that Smyrna 
had recently become a member of the Ionian League,, a privilege 
which they only achieved some time after their capture by 
Kolophoman exiles. 1 Mjmnemnos/ flic seventh-certtury elegiac 
poec of Kolophon, writes 4 We left Pylos* the town of Ndeus* and 
readied lovely Asia by sea- We settled in fair kolophon, in the 
strength of our might* leaders in cruelty and crime. We set out 
again from tlw river Aids and by the gods' will captured Aeolian 
Smyrna." This is potted poetic history: taken literally it would 
mean that the Pylions came straight to Kolophon in 1200 b.c. 
and captured Smyrna shortly afterwards* which would make 
Smyrna out of the oldest Ionian cities and its exclusion from the 
League inexplicable- Mfrrmcnms has telescoped, because he b 
writing about Gygeri attack on Smyrna in the early seventh 
century; the allusion to Ncleus presumably mean* that the aristo¬ 
crat & in Kulophon meed their descent from kodros, and it is 
enough to show that Athens was a stage in the migration. We 
can assume any interval we like between the arrival in Kolophon 

1 i t pankubrly Roebuck* C.P Wi (ip$j} x :Gf- 
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and the capture of Smyrna, We cm, therefore* accept die Ionian 
capture of Smyrna sometime before Boo and its inclusion hi Lhe 
League about 700, when the earliest large temple was built. The 
quantity of ProtDgeometric pottery ‘in style closely related to 
Attic'in Aeolian Smyrna shows chat contact between Attica and 
Asia Minor existed* and puihaps implies that tbe Ionian migration 
had already occurred or was already in progress but not necessarily 
that Kolophon was the intermediary at this Stage, 

Roebuck has argued that the twelve cities which formed flic 
Ionian League consisted of an original nucleus of Mdetos^ Myous, 
Pricne, Ephesos t K.ok>phon, Lebecbs, and Teos, all clustering 
round the Panionion on the Mykale peninsula, and Later additions 
Chios, Phokaia^ Kfcmmeimh Jitythrai, Samos (Smyrna, as we 
have seen, was added after the number of twelve had been 
reached and so was a sort of supplementary member}. J it supposes 
that 'the growth probably occurred dating the ninth century* and 
the original nucleus of die league would have been in existence In 
the tenth century 1 . Let us look at such evidence as we have. 1 
Neileus, the son of Kodras, founded Milctos with a mixed crowd 
of Athenians, loniansp Boeotians, and others. As we have seen* 
he may have found Mycenaean survivors there, but according to 
the tradition the immigrants killed the men and married Girian 
wives; nevertheless Pausanias records that the shriner and oracle 
of Apollo at Didycoji went back beyond the Ionian migration, 
and this may indicate the survival of a Mycenaean cult. NdJeuis* 
tomb was shown in Milctos. The Paniomon altar of Poseidon on 
My kale was attributed to him, and sherds which may be Proto- 
geomctric liave been found in the iieighbouthGod.* Near My kale 
also was "a sanctuary of Eletisinian Dane ter established by 
P Kills cos, son of FasMes, who accompanied Ncileus 7 .* Hekataios 
of Miletus, who wag hom about 560, traced his descent from a 
god in the sixteenth generation; Wade-GerV 1 has compared this 
pedigree with rli c fully preserved pedigree of Meropythos of 
Chios, who traced Jus descent back to Kyptios; Kyprios was 
presumably the first man of the family to die in Chios, and the 
family traced their descent to the fmi immigrant, fust sui the 
reigning family of Mildos traced their descent back to Neihus, 

1 Htk. i, l4jf r ; Fiusanus T % if.; Strabo, 14, jf. Oihrr trident* is iputeil 
as relevant. * Deiboktugh, tmi r # Hdt- % 97- 
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fifteen mines air mentioned including Hcropythos and Kyprios p 
so that* if we call Kyprios* father a god, die pedigree is exactly 
tlie same length as that of Hekataim. Wade-Gery puts Heropytlios* 
death about 4jo* and dien Kyprios should have been bom about 
y-?a. On the same reckoning of three generations to a century die 
immi grant ancestor of HiekataiOS should have l>een bom about 
1050 and have reached Mikios at the end of the eleventh century* 
Thk is a date to be considered with the other evidence* 

The founder of Myous is variously given as Kydrelo$ p bastard 
son of Kodros* and Kyaretos* son of Kodros, and we have 
nothing fuedict 10 go on. Prienc was also a mixed foundation; 
Aipytos, son of Ndtcus came hrst, and later Fhilotas from 'Fhebes; 
but the settlement by Aipytos was not a generation later than 
MiletoS r since Androklos* another SOU of Kodros, was killed 
defending Prienc against the Caftans, Neilcus must have been 
old enough to liayc a gtown-up son at the lime of the migration, 
and his son founded Prienc on the peninsula, at the seaward end 
of which Neileus set his altar to Posd lIejil Ephesra was founded 
by Androklos, sou of K-odros^ who expelled the Lydians and the 
Ldeges; Fausanks again notes the existence of a pre-migration 
shrine; tilt priests of Artemis came 10 terms with the invaders. 
This Anemia 1 seems to have been the Hittitc mother of the gods, 
who scut her bee 10 wake the vegetation god Telepmus; the bet 
is wcl 1 known in the cult of Artemis ai Ephesos p bur the story 
docs not seem to have entered Greek mythology, although the 
cult was already there when the Ionian s reached EpheSOS. 
Conditions for borrowing would seem to be ideal but the Greeks 
did not borrow the story; this suggests that they were less receptive 
to Eastern stories now than during the Mycenaean age*" Androklos 
attacked Samos apparently with success* but it was recaptured 
after ten years; he was killed* as we have seen* defending Priene 
from the Caftans* Paurama* was shown his tomb and there is no 
reason to doubt the correctness of his information* ill hough the 
statue of an armed man which stood on it must have been a later 
addition. 

Kolophon had a considerable Mycenaean history but then 1 
break; the ancient oracte at Klaras, however, survived- The 
attack on Smyrna was probably before 3 00* as we have seen, and 
there is no earlier Greek material from Kolophon itself- The 

1 Cf. Dflmtft* /*£LF. P 68 ([5i-fS) r in 1 Cf. above pp. 8* if. 
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foundation is assigned to three different som of Kodros, 
Afidmlmou* Prorncthos, and Danmsichthom Premethos was 
buried in Kolophon, Andraimon, whom Strabo calls Aedro- 
pcmpos (the name of Ids great g^ndfadicr), founded Lebedos 
and was buried between KoJophon and Lebedos. The remaining 
city belonging to die nucleus is Teos, which was again a mixed 
settlement from Orchtimenos, old Ionia, Attica, and Boeotia* 
'the Ionian wave kd by Nauklus, son of Kodros i would seem to 
be earlier than the Athenian wave Jed by Poikes, "fourth descend¬ 
ant of Melanihos\ who should be a generation later, although 
not much need be made of this. A Hellenistic inscription preserves 
what seems to be a list of the original holders of large estates 
(pyrgpj) in Teas. 1 Of the tweoty-sbt names preserved the follow ing 
are interesting; Atkimos is a son of Nestor in the l/r&ii Alxenor is 
a Mycenaean name in Pylos and Knossos; Hckadios can be 
compared with Wekadios in Knossos; Kazan, Kothos, Mali os, 
Mtrades can be found on ihc Kuossos cablets; Foikes h the 
founder from Athens; Sthcnclos is s son of Kapaueus in the 
Ufad t Phikios is known from Pyloa, from the Athenian family, 
and trom the Heropyrhos pedigree in Onus; Kopreus t-Hicurs ort 
the Pylos and Kno&sos tablets and in the Wad. These names of the 
earliest settlers arc evidence of ihcir mixed derivation, of their 
Mycenaean origin, and of the basic rightness of the Tradition. 

Five cities were added to the nucleus, Klazomcnai and Phokaia 
were new settlements; Kkiorneriai was a secondary settlement 
from Kolophon; Phokaia was a mixed settlement with Athenian 
leaders, which later accepted Koddd kings from Erythnti and 
Teos in order to join the League; there is no archaeological 
evidence earlier than the eighth century. Eryrbrai was said to be 
originally Cretan, then mixed Cretan, Lydan, Caxian, and 
PamphyliarL Later Knopos (or Kleopos), bastard son of Kodros, 
collected men from all the cities in Ionia to dwell with them, 
Khopos, according to Hippias of Erythrai* 1 was killed by usurpers, 
who obtained forces from Amphiklos and Polyteknos, tyrants 
of <_liioi. This again gives a possibility of dating, because 
Amphiklos of Chios is a known dgure, There is no archaeological 
evidence in Glios for continuity between Mycenaean and Proto- 
geometric times, bur according 10 Fauseoias, quotmg the iifth- 
ccniury Ion of Chios, Amphiklos from Euboea took over from 
1 D. W* 5 , Hunt,/JiJA Cj (19+7), 7Q< 1 AlE 
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the Cretans (Strabo mentions a Thessalian dement in the mixed 
mass); Hektor, king of Chius* in the fourth generation from 
Amphiklos fought with the Abantcs and Camas in the bland; 
the Chians ihen were admitted to the Ionian League and Hektor 
was given a tripod a$ a pri^e tor valour by the League* We have 
seen that the Hetopydios pedigree puts the first settlement of 
Chios into the fate tenth century* the time of the small amount of 
Proto-geometric potter) - found there- 1 This then will be the rime 
of Amphiklos and his negotiations with the murderers of Knopos. 
A date in the tenth ceunity for the murder of Knopos agrees with 
a date in the eleventh century for the foundation of Milctos nnd 
Ephcsos, if the reliable point in the Erythraj story is the de¬ 
scription of Knopos collecting men from all the cities in Ionia 
and mt his parentage (and he is only claimed as a bastard son of 
Kodros), Emhrai may not have been admitted to the League 
until after the restoration of Knopos* brother Hippotcs, perhaps 
in the early ninth century. 

The settlement of Chios can, therefore, he dated in the tenth 
century, and Hektor, who brought it into the League, will belong 
to the ninth century; fob dale again is possible for in alphabetic 
inscription on the tripod, which Seems the likely source of Jon's 
information about Hcfeior. Samos, the remaining late comer into 
the l eague, was, as wc have already noted, captured for a period 
bv Android os of Ephesos. This was in the time of Lcogoros, the 
son of ProUcs of Epidauros, the leader of the Ionkns and 
Epidaurkns who were driven out by the Arrives. The settlement 
was, therefore, a generation earlier, and it might be possible to 
connect Prokks 3 settlement with the fust alrar, with which 
Sub-Myccnaean remains are said to Itave been found. The temple 
, *f Hera- was apparently built in rhi_ nindi centurv ai the time of 
die second altar* and the board-like statue, which was clothed 
with real drapery, belonged tu this temple. The second Semple 
w as built earlv in the seventh century, and this muse have housed 
the fou mao-shaped' statue associated with Pcoklcs, who must, 
therefore, if the name is nght r be a desec ndam of our Prokles. 
If this diHiculty can be thus removed, the archaeological evidence 
is consistent with a first settlement in the early eleventh century 
and great activity in the ninth, which might be die time when 
Samos joined the Ionian LcaguCn 

i Desbutuugli' 217. 4 CL Qhljv -rLAk, £8 t j f. 
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The problem which remains is to reconcile the chronology 
which arises from die evidence of Ionian tradido^ genealogy, 
and archaeology with the mainland chronology of the Fylian 
kingSn Of course, the genealogies of the Ncldds may be fictitious, 1 
bur their Mycenaean echoes and the long pedigrees of Hck&taloa 
and Heropythos incline me to aceepi diem if possible* llckaiaios* 
ancestor lakes us back into the eleventh century for the foundation 
of Milctos, and. he may not have been one of e he earliest immigrants. 
Ncileus seems to have been a nun of some age when he founded 
Milctoa, since Prienc was founded by hia son; the foundation of 
the Pamomon on Mount M3 kale by Ndleus and of Pricnc by hb 
son must have been part of the same conception as the foundation 
of Milctos. Neikm’ brother Androkfos was probably younger 
since he was killed some time later defending Pncnc T but he can¬ 
not have been born later than 1 too when Kodros died. Provision¬ 
ally then we may pul Ndleus 1 ' birth about mj* AndrokJos' birth 
shortly before noo, and the beginning of die migration about 
1060* This gives us die following provisional chronology: 

txjo Sack of Troy* 

i 200 Sack of PyJos. 

1170 Expulsion from Messcnia MchnthorT arrival in Athens. 

11 00 Sack of Mycenae, kodtos 1 defence of Athens and death. 
Birth of Androklos. Settlement of samos, 

1075 Beginning of Protogeometric* Institution of life 
aichonskip. 

1060 Ionian migration. miletus, etc. Attack on SAMOS* 

1000 Late Pro togcome trie. 

Settlement of l-JiYTHllAf, Settlement of ci nos by 
Amphiklos* 

900 Beginning of Pure Geometric* 

900/goo Ionian capture of sMYttNA. Settlement of KxAiio- 
mein at, PliOKAiA. Widening of die League. Return 
to inhumation in Athens. 

The migration was a long and difficult process lasting in all 
some three centuries. The new foundations in die ninth century 
and the considerable amounts of Geometric pottery suggest that 
tile volume increased in the later stages, and die return to in¬ 
humation in Athens that Athens s which in the ncxr century 

1 Cf. Muini£tiattt* h JJ-FXA ro (i933)p 
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took no part in colonization p had provided a large number of the 
migrants. Down to that stage, however, the immigrants came 
from many different parts of Greece, as the Lradiiions about 
Samos. Miletus, Tcos* Erythrat } and Chios show, and in the. case 
of Teas thi$ can be checked by the list of nobles owning estates 
In that List about a quarter of the names seem to l:>e 
Eastern, and they must have been local inhabitants who were 
persuaded into the settlement* The same thing probably happened 
elsewhere, sometimes successfully acid sometimes unsuccessfully; 
Hektoi of Chios at quite a late stage fought the Carians in Chios* 
Earlier Mjictos, Ephesos, and Samos were founded by expelling 
the inhabitants* and Androklos of Ephesus was killed defending 
Pritnc against the Carians, It: h unlikely that this was an isolated 
ca&Cj. and where an existing Eastern shrine, like that of the goddess 
ai Ephcsos* was preserved* its mythology might have no influence 
on the Greeks* Probably Fruitful contact with the Last did not 
revive urtul the eighth century. Ionian cups of the late ninth 
century liavc been found at Tarsrcs, and may be connected with 
the tradition that cities in Glicia were founded from Rhodes and 
Samos, but this is unlikely to have been a fruitful contact in out 
sense. A I Mina, the port of the ancient city of Ahbtkh, was a 
much more likely place for cultural contacts* bur the eariicsr East 
Greek pottery found there cannot be put before the first half of 
the eighth century . 1 

In the period with which we are concerned the iitimig cants 
were a mixed body living in a country whose inhabitants were 
largely hostile and, when they were not, had litilc to offer* The 
situation of these immigrants h essentially different from that of 
the Mycenaean settlements in the second millennium, which were 
in direct contact with the civilization of rite Ease. The new 
immigrants had come to a hostile country where they knew that 
their ancestors had been and had fought a mighty war. Their 
singers were largely dependent on memory* the memory which 
their different drains had of their Mycenaean past. They did not 
sing of the present, or wc should know more about this period. 
They sang of their common Mycenaean past* This was a unifying 
factor in their present existence* however much city squabbled 

% Honfmann in TJx Atgrav mtrf fbt NtJt E*ff+ Kn [T: Robertson, 60 

(l$4e) *f-; DonbflbLn, rit. f ;S + Suggests tbar ic may hxvc been flp Ionian 
fuiiududdn. 
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with city, Miletus with Samos or duos with ErythraL Among the 
various si rain s the dominant one was the Fyli&a-Attic strain which 
had led the expedition, and very early Ndlcus expressed this by 
founding die ahar to Posddcan on My kale. 'Die god himself is the 
god of PjtJot and of Athens; but here he had the tide Hdikonios, 
and there tore, even if he came immediately from Athens, he came 
ultimately from Mount Helikon hi Boeoiia — again a testimony 
to ihe mixed narure of the migration. The festival was the 
common festival of the original seven towns, and later included 
five further towns. There is no evidence that it had any political 
tunerion until the rime of Kroisos. Its name, the Panionia* 
emphasized the new unity and not die original differences of the 
participants, Sudi a festival, a? Wade-G cry* says, would be a 
perfect occasion for an Wad, but that came later. We must for the 
moment be content with the knowledge that the festival was 
insrituted very early and that it had its full complement of 
members by the end of the ninth century' t hut time poverty and 
disturbed conditions muse have militated against any considerable 
development earlier thaa this. 

The pedigrees of Hckaiaios of Mildew? and Heropythos of 
Chios show that pride in ancestry was an early characteristic of 
this society, and Teos preserved the names of the original owners 
of its large estates. Should we be right in supposing that these 
cities were aristocracies and not ‘feudal* monariiics with a divine 
or near divine King? This would mean that the division between 
the new poets and thdr Mycenaean stories was not only one of 
time and place but also one of political organization and outlook. 
The signs to be expected arc first the degrading of the King to 
king or priest or official, and corresponding; to this the increased 
importance of the independent shrine (replacing the palace 
shrine), secondly the increased importance of ihe aristocracy and 
thdr houses and an emphasis on human genealogy instead of 
divine ancestry, thirdly, with the development of political 
institutions, the development of a new type of city surrounded 
by wails and centred on the Agora instead of the Acropolis* In 
Athens itself die degrading of the King had begun, as we have 
sctn T ai die end of the twelfth century and was probably complete 
by the rime of the migration; the new Agora was apparently much 
later, in die time of Solon, but there arc traces of an earlier Agora 
1 Op, 5 f.; ef. alco Roebuck, ap+ fit. 
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nearer the Acropolis. In Ionia wc hear of several kings* but they 
are always called k&iihus and notTuttsor, and baisUus Sn Mycenaean 
times is a oobli\ die mayor of a village^ not the scmf-divinc King 
of a considerable territory. In fact, with the destruction of die 
Mycenaean palaces die top of the Mycenaean social structure was 
knocked off- MHetibs preserved a dim memory of die past in ihe 
name nl Anas as the original ruler. The kings of the migration 
called themselves Neikids after the first immigrant Neiktis* They 
were a ruling family like the Mcdomids at Athens and did not 
Outlast the eighth century. In Ephesos and Erythnu the ruling 
family called themselves Basileidai* thus proving that their first 
king was called bmikmmA nor vtwax; in Ephesos the family were 
still ruling in the seventh century* and m Roman times still had 
certain privileges and religious duties* including die priesthood 
of ELcusinian Demctcr. Our period shtnvs the rule of a single 
familv; one of them is a hereditarv bankas^ die human ruler of a 
limited territory and not, like the Mycenaean &&tax r essentially 
different from other settlers, who abo had their great houses, 
their pride* and iheir pedigrees. His rule was not unchallenged 
as the various stories of exi le and revolution show* The develop- 
meat Ea oligarchy within the family or to include other families 
cannot be traced in detail: Aristotle, for instance* speaks of the 
ancient ofjjgnrby of the Basilddai at Ephesos. 

One sign of this new aristocracy is the form of their names. 
The families call themselves "sons of’ their original ancestor, and 
the name ends in -dar> We have noticed I^citeicLai in Miktos* 
Basilddai in Ephesos and Enthral, Mcdotiridaj (and there are 
many others) in Athens* The ruling family of eighth-century 
Corinth were called Bakchiadai, the rulers of seven th-ctnmry 
Lesbos Pcntiulidai, the rulers of sbeth-cetirury Thessaly Aleuadai 
and SkopadaL There is no sign of this form of patronymic on 
the Mycenaean tablets, on which the family name is in adjectival 
form; but it is very common in Homer* and the earliest such 
patronymics were probably made from the adjective of the 
ancestral name: riius Pdeus mates an adjective Pdcwios, and this 
makes a patronymic Pelcwiades. Wc shall be able to show some 
linguistic evidence that these formations In Homer can be dated 
to our period* Outride Homer, apart from the probability thac 
this convenient way of referring to aristocratic families and giving 
telescoped pedigrees of individuals in them was made early, 
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positive evidence is given by the pedigree of Hcropyibos: one of 
his ancestors* who was bom about 7 ?o p was coiled liekaides* and 
earlier in the pedigree comes ilekaos, the grandson of the 
original Kyprios and bom about 910 . Hekaides' name evidently 
means "deceit dam of Hekaos\ and this cighth-centucy use is 
evidently an extension of an earlier stria use meaning *son ot H\ 
Probably by the eighth century the suffix -dal hat! come to Ijc used 
very generally to denote connexion with a family, and thus even 
occur in place- names (e*g, the A trie dcmi)* 

The nobles who serried in Teas liad, as we have seen, each 
thdr /$rgos t probably a fortified house round which the houses of 
the smaller folk were grouped. Some idea of this sort of site can 
be formed from the recent excavations at hmporio in Chios , 1 
which revealed a walled dtropciii containing a noble house and 
a temple of Athena with offerings dating back 10 the beginning 
of the eighth century, the time of king Hektor* Traces of some 
fifty houses were found grouped round the atfap&tte. Down by 
tilt harbour traces of another sanctuary site were found which 
had been flourishing since So© ux\ Thus Hekcor's Chios seems to 
have consisted of a number of separate settlements grouped round 
the fortified houses of Iris nobles* About 200 years later an 
inscription 1 shows riiar Chios had a developed constitution with 
a Council, which because it is called ‘Popular" perhaps implies 
the existence of another * Aristocratic' Council, and with an 
official called dem^rc/rts, who is named side by side with rile 
'kings'. The plural "kings' shows that the kingship was by then 
a magistracy. But we cannot tell when in the 200 years between 
kmg He k tor and the inscription these changes occurred* nor 
have wc # as far as I know, anv early evidence for a walled city 
with an agpra as its centre. Bui Homer knew it. Seberia 1 was 
founded as a polisi Nausithoos drove a wall round the city and 
built houses and made temples of the gods and divided the siclds; 
it had an agpm on diber side of the lovely Postridrion* IHogically, 
ti 5 e Mycenaean palace of Alkinoos is superimposed on this 
modem Ionian plan. 

In Schetia, as in dghth'Cearury Olios, the temples of the gwfa 
ate separate entities in the eowo plan, and in Samos she fust temple 

1 j hcKuibiw, / JO*, 7 J Suppk 45: 55- 

* Tod* G.HJ., i, m> r 1 ; Efueftberg, JjfJ^ JT C«W7>* Jeffery, UX-4., 
}i (i9j6) T 161- * OJ 6* p; 
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of Hem is dared to die Late ninth century . In Ephesos and else¬ 
where, as wc liave seen* the immigrants respected an e^bring 
shrine, and where Such shrines survived, they suggested the need 
of worthy dwellings for the gods. Although the remains in Ionia 
only take us hack to the late ninth century for the beginning of 
the classkal temple, separate shrines for some grids were already 
known in the Mycenaean age, hut the essential change from the 
palace shrine to the independent temple came with the destruction 
of the Mycenaean palaces and rhe deg ratling of the wan&x to 
bankas. In Athens this $eem$ to have happened before the 
migration began. 

This long change of social structure* which put the Mycenaean 
Kings ever further into the golden past, has taken us down to 
Homer 1 * own time and evert beyond, It seemed better to try and 
give a continuous picture* Since for many elements we only have 
a bottom date so that wc cannot say precisely when they were 
introduced. 
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POETRY BETWEEN THE FALL 
OF MYCENAE AND THE TIME 
OF HOMER 


V \ / c ^ avc now io consider ■wlial we tan say of poetry 
V/X/ Storing the early period of this devdopmem between 
i Tsay t ioo and 900 n,c,, when the migrations were occur- 
ring with all the misery and Cruelty so brilliantly portrayed by 
Gilbert Murray in the Rue of tht Crick Eph\ l when the aristocrats 
were becoming self-conscious, when a League of Ionian dries was 
fotming round the altar on My kale,. but before the League was 
complete, before the political change had fully developed, before 
enough prosperity had returned or enough sdLconhdencc to 
honour the Mycenaean heroes with hero cults and games and to 
name kings after Hektor, Agamemnon, or Aeneas. Memory of 
stories connected with the gods probably survived where cult 
places were continuously tended. The second kind of Mycenaean 
poetry, the songs sung in honour of dead kings at their anniver¬ 
saries, may have survived at Athens, where Homer knows of the 
cult of Ercchlhcus. Whether lolkos wilt prove to be another such 
centre, where above all Argonaut poetry would be preserved, is 
still uncertain, 'Hie kind of Mycenaean poetry that could travel 
was the third kind* the poetry improvised for special occasions 
by warrior singer* and coun singers. The Ionian migration was 
a mixed migration and each dement would bring its own poetry 
about its own heroes, but this kind of -Mycenaean poetry was 
international in the sense that it Imd to be intelligible to visitors 
from other centres and it had to include the deeds of heroes in 
other centres. Because the new dries were mixed, the great 
international undertakings of the Myccnaeaus are likely to have 
been particularly popular with audiences, Bui in these Ionian 
settlements one strain was dominant, the PyjtatOrAtric. The 
majority of the settlement started from Attica; ihc new inspiration 
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in Protogeometric pottery, which spread over the whole Creek 
world, was Attic; the kter immigrants down to the end of our 
period came largely from Attica; the League* into which the 
outliers* Samos, Chios, and Smyrna, were brought, was the 
Partionbn League founded by the Pylian-Attic Neileus. In due 
course this strain became an Ionian strain independent and going 
its own ways, but that had hat thy happened by 900 jlc* So I 
believe that for these rwo centuries, the role of Athens, tht 
unpacked city* to which the refugees came and from which the 
hnmigrants went, may have been as important in literature as it 
was in arc, 

"Hie chid" argument against this view is the theory that the 
Ionian epic is link more than a i-ra nslite rarion of an earlier Aeolic 
epic. Tlie evidence for this theory must be briefly examined, bm 
at tirst sight it now seems unattractive. If the. Tradition of their 
descent from Agamemnon is true, the immigrants to AeoliS and 
l^csbos started out from Mycenae, which on the evidence of die 
tablets had a dialect scarcely distinguishable from Pylian* By the 
tenth century both Lesbos and Smyrna were in contact with 
x^thea, and by die end of the ninth, Smyrna was Ionian, In the 
late eighth century the Cyclic poet Lesches of MityEerie wrote a 
dialect identical with HonierV There seems little rime or occasion 
for an Aeolic epic to develop to such proportions that it can be 
regarded as a necessary stage between Mycenaean poetry' and 
Ionic epic; that in Aeolis also the old stories continued to be sung 
is, of course, probable. We may consider whether Bjbrck’s 1 
diametrically opposed solution is acceptable. Hb derailed esaim- 
nation of die use of ‘impure alpha* in the dialogue of tragedy 
ltd him to formulate the general rule: 4 high poetry in Greek may 
exhibit freely chosen unguisrie dements, which cannot be 
accounted for either by the dialect of the poet or of his public or 
by the history of The metre. If this b applied to Homer, the 
possibility arises that the Ionian* used certain Aeolic forms, whcch 
had no parallels to their own Ionic, without; there having been 
an Aeolic poetry / This view implies due so far from recomposing 
an Aeolic epic into Ionic the Ionian poets borrowed certain forms 
from spoken Aeolic* 

Wc can now, I think, put the problem in a rather different 
historical setting. Hrst, if, as I have argued, die third kind of 
J Dai AJpim mpunm* na. 
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Mycenaean poetry, which alone concents us* was international 
poetry ^ its language may well have already borrowed words and 
forms from all the component dialects of the Mycenaean palaces; 
the tablets from Pylos, Knossos, and Mycenae arc strikingly dike 
in dialect * 1 bet the style of documents may be more conservative 
than poetry' and their vocabulary, particularly in verbd forms* is 
limited. Secondly, the mixed character of loaia.ii settlements 
would have tended ro preserve and even co extend the mixed 
character of poetic dialect. Thirdly, from the eighth century at 
least the spoken and wntten dialects were diverging fast from the 
dialect of epic poetry,, which largely preserved its ancient manner* 
just as In the eighth century local Geometric styles are dearly 
distinguishable# Thus Lesches of Mityknc, as we Jiavc seen, shows 
no trace of Aeolic in the fragments of the Uftk //vW; both 
Eumclos of Corinth and Hesiod of Asm cheerfully suppress the 
digamma when it suits them* although the digamirui is written In 
our earliest Corinthian and Bocutkn inscriptions; they adopted 
even modem Attic-Ionic licenses as being in the epic manner; 
although the forms conflicted with the local practice in speech 
and writing. The so-called Aeolic features* of epic dialect must 
be put in this perspective, Aeolic features which axe attested on 
the Mycenaean tablets will have been in the poetic language from 
Mycenaean tunes: these are words compounded with 
datives of j- stems io -tsii (on which others w T erc modelled), pi- 
for p-; as the tablets also use jpu- for 4such formations as 
dIAudiCp fi/n$4$ may possibly also Ik* very early. All these can 
have passed into Attic-Ionic from Pylos. Once in Pylos at- is 
written as /*- (as qi- is ocoisiomlly written for/>/-}; a sunilar very 
early development of the lahio-velar into a labial instead of a 
dental might account for tuh trjpwc and but *&{& 

is better regarded as the Thessalian name: of a Thessalian monster 
and may belong to the same context; whatever is the 

explanation of it would seem to be a very early com¬ 

ponent of epic language (jr«nw££ on the other hand, may be a 
late borrowing for metrical convenience). Risch* has argued that* 

s CT Dtorj. 7J, 

! Oti ihc hueu fcatujvj to be coma^kccil c£. Cauei\ Grmd p 148 If; 
Mdikt, Aprrpm, rfiziv. Scbwjwi, O* Cmjp., t a to6C; Page. Tt* ihmrrit 
Giiifstj, ilk'. 1 ,m:i uritciul e■ • 3>r.,C). p/t'ucrcayi fur hsip _lju1 
ihc oTfi E^r which (tmiln arc mint. 

1 Atxf. HrJv-, Ti Cijjj j) f.; ef. Chiduidi, Crtfft ami K^m t j (195$), 38 f* 
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where Ionic agrees with Arcadian mid Cypriote against Aeolic, 
these difference* go back to die second millennium; the most 
important of these doublets for Homer arc the modal particles llp 
and xs and the infinitive active of the thematic verb in -mi anti 
-/is*; here the tablets do not show which forms were used in 
Pylos; but as the forms seem to he indistinginsliahly mixed in 
Homer they may weh belong to international Mycenaean poetry* 
and ii would be wrong to regard cither as intrusive at the expense 
of the otlier. Similarly, although here we have no control* what 
we know as the Aeolic and Ionic forms of the first and second 
person pronoun? in the plural coexist in Homer and may haveco- 
ocisted from very early times, in the remaining cases Ac oils ms can 
only he dated from their contests, 'Dark night" and 'ivtttto sheep" 
are such fixed formulae that they should be early; C* 

a perfect participle declined tike a present* occurs only in late 
contests in the //;W; the words compounded with £u- instead 
of Am - are either extremely rare Cupfeyifc* iatZ&pdotf 

or occur in contexts which for other reasons are Likely to be 
late [Cv/J>rpfc* { &wW* Cd£toe and **= blameless 

otherwise but always occur with a different noun, w hich suggests 
a late free method; of making formube. Gtadwick suggests also 
that apocope in prepositions is a relatively late development-* 
Thus when the so-called Acolisms in Homer are inspected* they 
can be divided into a class which came snio Attic-Ionic from the 
Mycenaean dialect of Pylos and are* therefore* not Aeolic at all* 
a second class which is certainly very early and might be- due to 
borrowing by the main dialect of Mycenaean poetry, thirdly* 
a couple of iked formulae which arc likely to be early, and 
fourthly* a number of words and forms which seem from context 
or use to be late borrowings from the dialect of die mixed settlers 
in Ionia or of their neighbour* in Acolis. Thus the dominant 
strain of poetic language was already in Mycenaean rimes a mixed 
strain; in Attica during our period it became what can be Called 
Attic-Ionic but was still open to loans, particularly from settlers 
from other area* of Greece and brer from neighbours in Asia 
Minor; after about 900* however, it developed on its own in 
Ionia and though strongly conservative Included some uses 

l Cf- fttso 

* Op, rit, m 43; on their use in Homtr ct. RichaidvH^ Hermafhma^ 77 (193 ?)* 
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which cm be shown to be contemporary Ionic as distinct from 
contemporary Attic. 

There arc three main kinds of evidence which can give some 
idea of poetry in the dark centuries. First, certain linguistic forms* 
certain changes of custom (cremation and the introduction of 
iron have already been mentioned), and certain memories can ba 
dated to this period. Secondly, if the general picture that has been 
drawn is accepted * it follows that where the same stories arc told 
with variations not only in Homer but also in some mainland 
poem contemporary or nearly contemporary" with him. both the 
Ionian and the mainland YCfrioa go back to a common mainland 
source; in many cases this is ultimately Mycenaean poetry, but k 
may be possible in some cases to deicer what has happened to die 
story r in ihc meantime* Thirdly, certain kinds of poetry, other than 
narrative poetry and hymns to the gods, arc presupposed by the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, and it may be possible to suggest that they 
already existed in the dark period espe c ia l ly if they can also be 
shown to be behind Hesiod and Ills contemporaries 

The new type of patronymic in -drf has already been mentioned 
It seems to be post-Mycemacan* but as k frequently preserves the 
Mycenaean dissyllabic genitive in -no instead of the late genitive 
form which is scanned monosyllabically* it must have l^een 
kuEoduced in our period, and it occurs in conjunction with die 
form of the second declension genitive, which again belongs 
to our period inasmuch, as it is a stage between die long Mycenaean 
form -cJo and the later monosyllabic form -<wJ These are tiie only 
two linguistic changes which need be mentioned. The -&q genitive 
is never written in our texts* but must l*c restored in certain 
passages to preserve the metre. Three of these tdi us Something 
of poetry” in rhb period, 1 The Phocian contingent in the Catalogue 
of Ships k led by Schedios and Epistrophos, sons of great-hearted 
Ipfaitos, son of Naubolos; the line will only scan if die -qq genitive 
is restored: nJSsc VpAw fispjlhfftoQ NrwpoJliSaQ* Thus the new 
genitive is associated with the new patronymic here. This shows 
that this line is a post-Myeenaean addition to the Catalogue, if we 
believe that the Catalogue preserves a Mycenaean operation 
order. 'Ihc addition is a brief genealogy giving the father and die 
grandfather of the leaders concerned. Seven other leaders (or pairs 

1 Cf. Eman^ ^ tm&). 3J f 

*i/. t, ji t; ii, 104; % 64 (cf. above p, -96). 
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Of leaders* arc given grandfathers as well as fathers in the 
Catalogue, and I Itave noticed three other genealogies oi the same 
length and form in the Hiad and seven in the Odyssey* Here, 

I think* we may see a reflection in poetry of the aristocratic 
families 1 pride in pedigrees: even unimportant families must have 
their pedigrees, and the poets invented a convenient shon tom* 
for expressing them. 

Two other interesting phrases demanding the new genitive 
are *I/Joo 5gara%*&?r ’before Troy' and ito/c/im k^s^m 
sqnioSrTGS ‘bloody war in the land 1 . The fits t is a tiny piece of 
evidence that the Trojan war was a subject of poetry at this time. 
The second is used by Nestor when he denounces the man who 
desires civil war. The word fpidernhs* with its suggestion of 
visiting the land like a plague* is the kind of description to be 
expected from an age which had seen the destruction of the 
Mycenaean palaces or remembered them not ron distantly, llicir 
destruction is actually foretold in a dialogue 1 between Zeus ami 
Hera* which links them with the Trojan war, Zeus is prepared 
to Let Hera sack Troy* if he may sack her cities' she answers that 
he mav sack J Argos and Spam and b road-waved Mycenae* 
whenever he grows angry with them. The gods axe made re¬ 
sponsible, and the sack of Troy and Mycenae alike is attributed 
to their hatred. This h a historical pointing of the old Eastern 
siory of the hostility of die gods to mankind* and we shall have to 
consider later whether t hr interpretation as well as the memory 
belongs to this period 

One of the results of the sack of the pakces and the flood of 
refugees into Athens was the adoption of cremation as the normal 
burial rue. The rite was taken on to Ionia by the migrants* and* 
therefore* when Homer speaks of cremation he is probably 
speaking of the rite which he himself knows. To show that 
cremation was already described in Athenian poetry in our period 
(and that is the point* if it is accepted that Ionia owed cremation 
to Athens) it is necessary to establish first that the rite is sometimes 
fdt to need explanation, secondly that the rite is sometimes used 
for the kind of special occasion for which we believe it was 
adopted, and thirdly that it has given rise to poetic formulae 
which arc likely to be old. We have discussed already the proba¬ 
bility that funeral processions and funeral games were Mycenaean* 

1 if. 4 , 5 1 tf 
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and L shall argue bleu char they were remembered in Athenian 
poetry of this time. They imply that the dead rmu live* to enjoy 
his garner, and many of the details suggest the same belief. But 
Patroklos in the /AW and Achillas in tin- 0 ,/> < were cremated* 
In the JAW 1 before the funeral PAiroklos’ ghost visits Achilles as 
be sleeps: 'Bury nie as quickly as possible, let me pass the gales of 
Hades. The souls keep trie away. - * * l $btll not come back again 
from Hades, when you have given rnu my portion of lire/ If the 
implication of the elaborate funeral rites is that the great man 
lives on m his tomb and can benefit his descendants, the new rite 
of cremation has the contrary implication that the dead man must 
be admitted to Hades and confined there* It may be, as Mylonas 
has suggested, 3 that with inhumation die dead man was believed 
to go to Hades when his body had decayed, and that cremation 
w ms- used sporadically when it was desirable thai he should go 
there quickly (as, for Instance, when Ivis body was left on enemy 
sol! and might benefit the enemy or when Ids tomb was to he used 
again for a new burial). Bui die rich tombs and elaborate funeral* 
show that the emphasis was on his continued existence in the 
tomb, and now die emphasis is switched to his speedy departure 
to Hades. Putroklos 1 ghost makes an emphatic statement of the 
new belief. Another is made by Odysseus' mother,* when lie, 
like Achilles, has tried and failed to embrace the shadowy form: 
‘The sinews no longer hold flesh and bones together hut they are 
overcome by the victorious force of blazing fire, as soon as the 
breath leaves the white bones and die soul is gone on wings like 
a dream. But you must seek your way back quickly to the light. 
Know all these things dial you may tell them to your wife later. J 
The new belief is something of importance which die family 
should know, and it scums to me that these two programmatic 
statements axe likely in their original form m i ive been made 
soon after cremation became universal. There are two cases 4 
where (he special occasions for which we believe the rite was 
introduced arc found in Homer; BIpedor died in CirceT house 
and begged Odysseus to hum him with his armsi he must be sent 
to Hades as quickly as possible because his grave is out of 
Odysseus' control, as sodfi as he has left the island. Similarly 
Achilles burnt the body of Ecrion, Andromache's father* with 

* n l iSi 7» h * a p tif&h M- 
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hi$ antis. This b die generosity of an enemy* who lignin bus to 
leave the grave. Such cases must have been common in the flight 
before the Dorian invasion and in the migrations. If the point of 
cremation is to speed the dead to Hades, then not only the 
formulae To give a man his portion of fire, to step on the cruel 
pyre 1 hut also the formulae To pass the gates of Hades", To go to 
Hades', or 'within the house of Hades’* or To Erebos' are expres¬ 
sions of the new belief, and liicse were all established by die time 
our Homer wrote. 

The introduction of iron 1 cannot be dated in the poems to our 
period rather than to the period of 1 Jotncr himself, since all the 
swords found in the Prqtogcometric graves at Athens were iron, 
and after chat iron never wem out of use, We can say for certain 
tirnt useful lion, as distinct from precious iron, must be post- 
Mycenaean, and tins provides some evidence for the retelling of 
the old stories in modern dress. The mctaJ was dlificult 10 obtain 
and difficult to work* and therefore is likely to have been used 
for weapons before it was used for tools and implements. Homer 
never speaks of an iron sword (and die iron mace and Pandaros* 
iron arrowhead are probably Mycenaean precious iron), bat 
Miss Ixjrimcr 5 has shown that a number of blows which sever 
whole limbs can only have been delivered with an iron sword 
and, therefore, must be additions to Broniie Age righting. Its 
metaphorical use for hardness or strength or noise or brightness 
could be introduced imy time after (he metal was known; and so 
could the description of the smith ai work; he is described its 
working iron, even when he as working in quire different materials. 
The two similes which mention iron tools arc likely m be late as 
we shall see. Tron itself draws a man on* is clearly the comment 
of a man who espects weapons to be made of iron,* 

The use of the iron sword can only be detected some five rimes 
m the J/rdrf and once in the Oqys^y^ A much more obvious change 
in weapons is the substitution of two ihrowing-spcars for the 
single thrusting- spear. The change is a change from close-range 
fighting (when: in the old days mobility' had been given by 
chariots) to long-range mobile fighting; the retreat of refugees 

* See Gray,/JfX, 74 (l 91 1) J f-« who dnicusKrs till tbr p.is*agt5. 
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may have occasioned it. Blcgeti 1 has published a grave from the 
Agora of about 90 s fi.C, with two spearheads; other wise- die 
direct evidence is limited to a single Lite Geometric grave in 
the Dipylon cemetery. The warriors on Attic geometric vases arc, 
however* commonly armed with two spear*, and in the Little 
scenes spear* are shown hying through the air. Miss Lorimer 1 
concludes: "That the new is common to Attica and the JAW, 
which presumably means Ionian, is an interesting point and one 
which recalls the common attitude of these regions to cremation; 
it also suggests that the change to the throwing-spear was made 
in Greece before the Ionian migration/ The important principle 
enunciated here must be considered later. For the moment let us 
look at the throwing-spear in Homer, Two 3 of the standard lines 
from the arming scenes describing the warrior taking iib spear 
also occur in a slightly altered form in which he takes two spears: 
"he took hb valiant spear which fitted in lib hands' b put into the 
plural with ‘shafts' instead of 'spear 1 '; the other needed ft little 
more alteration, and ‘two shafts tipped with bronze' took the 
place of 'spear shod with sharp bronze*. Neither these altered 
lines not the repeated line He spoke and whirling bis long sliafr 
hurled it" nor the formulae "brandishing sharp shafts*, "hit with 
his shaft’* "hurled his shaft:*, etc. can be dated; they must be 
post-Myccnaean* because the throwing-spear is post-Mycenae an; 
on the other hand they Iiave none of the linguistic marks of Lite- 
ness, and they are so well established that they must Itave been 
pan of poetic language long before our Homer, Evidently when 
tile new lactic* and equipment came in t the poets brought the 
old stories up to date because the audience liked to think of the 
heroes of die past as equipped and fighting in their own way, 
Agamemnon may have started with a body-shield* then he was 
given a Mycenaean corselet and a hand-grip shield, and now he 
takes two throw mg-spears when he arms tor his battles in the 
eleventh book of the hW* hut in most of the ensuing rights he 
still uses the thrush ng-spear alone. The stories were only partially 
brought up to dace and sometimes not very successfully* Paris 
has two spears at the beginning of the third book of the JAud , 4 
and before his duel with Menclaos they east lots to set which of 

1 He/ptrWi a: (1951k * HM t sjSL 

* Lomjwt I/, j, with Iti, I|5N 4^ wuh It* 43, 
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th^ pair shall throw first, hut Paris then arms himself with -l single 
thrusting-spear, then they both throw unsuccessfully and finally 
Mcndaos draws his sword. Pads arms for dose combat and the 
light crids in dose combat with the sword, but if lias been 
remodelled into a duel with throwing-spears. The final tight 
between Achilles and Hektor 1 is dose combat; Hektof is attacking 
with his sword when Achilles drives the spear into his throat; but 
the fighi has been modernized with a preliminary duel for 
throwing-spears. Both heroes have famous Mycenaean thrusting- 
speans, wliich are remembered, and they cannot, these!ore, lx 
armed with two throwing-spears. \chillc* used his spair in the 
hm! iighr, and therefore, when he misses in the preliminary duel 
Athena gives it back to him; Ikktor used his sword ar the end, 
and therefore, when he has thrown his spear and asks for another 
Ddpbobos is too far away to give it him. A few lights, like the 
last fight of Sarpcdcm and Achilles' fights with Aeneas and Agcnor, 
only have die throwing-spear, and these must be post-Mycenaean . z 
In the Odyssey* the battle with the suitors is a dirowing-spear 
bailie, and Tckmadios fetches each of the four attackers two 
spears; hut Mdanlhios only fetches the suitors one spear each, 
and at the end Odysseus and Telcmachoa are thrusting with their 
spears. We cannot say at what date individual stories were re- 
modelled, and some of these instances may be the work of our 
Homer; the evidence that some of tile remodelling was early lies 
in the well-established formulae, which show no marks of hue 
language* and the agreement of the scenes with the scenes on 
Attic geometric vases. 

Miss Lorimet f s principle that what is common to Attic geometric 
vases and Homer is likely to have an origin in Greece before the 
Ionian migration tan he applied further. Tile figure scenes of 
Attic geometric pottery 4 arc illustrations of contemporary Attic 
poetry, and where likenesses to Homer can be seen we must 
suppose a common original in pre-migration poetry’. Two 
assumptions axe made here; the first is that these scent s are earlier 
than any probahk knowledge of our Homer in Attica, and the 

1 J/_ i2» - 27jf.; 289 f. Cf. below* p. *17^ 

1 IL 16, 4 te; Wii jSif. 

* tV. ri. no; 144; 291 f. 

* Cf. IU^5), 59f, fo! a fulldireuisioJl and detailed.rtfcrruKSfor 
the vise*. 
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Second that the figure segues* oq Aerie geometric vases are taken 
from myth rather than from contemporary life. The absolute 
daring of Attic geometric vases is difficult, and the period of time 
needed for the development of the figure style has been variously 
estimated from a maximum of a century to a minimum of twenty- 
five years; but I think there would be general agreement that die 
monumental amphorae and kracers (figs* 2.1-2) t which provide 
some of 1 he most interesting parallels, should not be dated after 
7jo b . c .; thus they antedate the Iliad and the Qdyssrj or at least 
Athenian knowledge of the poems. The late Geometric figure 
vases, which precede Proto-Attic, probably belong to the Last 
quarter of the eighth century but do not overlap into the seventh., 
It is, of course* possible dial in the Late eighth century with the 
development of festivals communication of poetry between ihe 
East and the Weft was quicker and earlier than we imagine; even 
so the unbroken thread of mainland tradition in Attica must have 
had some strength and persistence. The argument that the figure 
scenes of Attic Geometric pottery are based on poetry rather riian 
contemporary life rests on three propositions: first, that some 
scenes, for instance a man fighting a lion, must be mythical; 
secondly, that the representation of scenes from everyday scicukt 
life is unlikely at so early a date in the history oi classical Greek 
art; thirdly, that the artist often shows that he wants the scene 10 
be interpreted as mvthical by giving his warriors a kind of shield 
which recalled the Mycenaean body-shield but had no counterpart 
in real life. 

It Geometric figure painring lasts roughly from 760 to 700, 
Athenian soldiers of rile earlier part of this period used the round 
hand-gop shield with a pointed boss of the kind found in 
Athenian cemeteries (the successor of the Mycenaean Iiand-gtip 
shield;}* and in the later part wore the round hoplire shield stung 
on the left arm, which is in fact worn by files of men on ^<>mr 
Attic geometric vases of about the last third of the century A 
There is no room between these two for the extraordinary and 
impractical Dipylon (or Boeotian) shield, which is, however, 
perfectly explicable as a conscious reminiscence of the body- 
shield of the Shaft-Grave period. A few Mycenaean precious 
objects which showed die body-shidd may have survived; among 

1 See 5 , Benton, (1953), 34° ■ E-ff- Athens, tknafci $39: 
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the Mycenaean ivories® which were buried in Lite foundation 
deposit of the new Artemision at Ddos towards die cod of the 
eighth century, and therefore were presutmbly visible in the 
sanctuary up to that date t was a warrior with a body-shield (fig, r), 
The shape could also have been transmitted as an ornament in 
textiles, or in other precious objects of which we have some 
evidenced It is even possible that such shields were made for 
ritual or ceremonial purposes throughout the imervening period, 
but of dus we have no evidence, unless the small clay model of a 
Dipylon shield in the British Museum 3 is to be explained as a 
dedication after .such a parade; but it may rather be ^ dedication 
by someone who wanted to allude to die heroic past like his 
contemporary in Ischia, 1 who remembered N 3 cstor a s beverage in 
the eleventh book of the Iliad when he wrote a Homeric couplet 
about a love potion. When the Dipylon shield appears in heroic 
scenes an seventh-century Proto-Corinthian and later vases. 
Miss Lorimer calls it *a deli hemic piece of toraanric archaizing*, 
“deliberately introduced to mark the scene as heroic*. I believe 
this description is equally true of its appearance on Attic geometric 
vases- of the eighth century'. The artist knows that the heroes of 
the past had shields tike this, but he has no notion how big they 
really were (they never come below the knee) and he has no 
notion of how men fought with them (allusions to body-shield 
fighting are rare enough in our /Ar*/); he introduced them to show 
that the scene he was painting had some connexion with the 
heroic past. Thus these Attic paintings are yet another sign of the 
revival of interest in the heroic past, like the hero cults, the tripods 
in Ithaca, and the new large-scale epic poetry. Several Vases 9 show 
a pair of Dipylon shields suspended over something which looks 
like an altar and between two or more scaled men with rattles; 
the natural interpretation is that this is a ceremony conducted at 
the tomb or shrine of a hero. 

For the moment these vases interest us because they may pro¬ 
vide evidence for poetry before the completion of the Ionian mi¬ 
gration. In their battle scenes spears fly through the air 'yearning 

1 Sm above jx *7 + n,s. 

1 See R. Higgins* B±CS. n 4 (19 ft), 53 op ihc scMalkd Bi.-eutLsn skidd. 
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to taste flesh 1 - 1 The manlier of fighting is Homeric: we see 
sword fights and spear fights, and archers like Tcucer, Paris* and 
Pandaros in the Wad, The absence of evidence for archery in 
Geometric Greece suggests that these archers are figures in poetry, 
A single example, a jug in Copenhagen 5 from the Dipylon 
cemetery in Athens, will show a good many of the elements of 
this fighting (fig, zo) t A ship, on which are a steersman and two 
warriors with Di pylon shields, one with throwing-spear, the 
other with sword and a bow r a pair like Ajax and Teueer, is 
attacked from both ends. From Lbe right come a man with a 
throwing-spear and a man with spear and sword; then a defender 
in a Dipylon shield falls with four spears (or arrows?} in ins shield 
and one in his forehead - Agamemnon slew Qilcus with a spear 
in the forehead, l nor did the bronze helmet ward off the shaft’; 
finally an attacking archer. From the left comes first an attacker, 
who holds Ids small shield ‘out from him\ like Dciphobos in his 
fight with Mcriones; then an attacking warrior with a Dipylon 
shield ‘collapses backwards as he fills' like Peisander; then two 
figures who cannot be clearly made out; then an attacker in a 
Di pylon shield, carrying two throwing-spears; and finally a man 
tailing forward with a spear through his middle - Hypsenor was 
I lit ‘in the liver beneath I ds heart and straightway his knees were 
loosed beneath him\ Other combat postures known in I lomcr 
(the grip on the helmet* a man ‘struggling round the weapon*, 
a man clutching the ground with his Jiand, a man falling ‘like a 
diver 3 ) can be quoted from other vases* but these will be enough 
to show that the tradition of fighting is the same- 

Opinion has varied whether the battles on and round ships 
represent the battle for the ships described in tile Iliad or raids 
such as Achilles* raid on Lymcssos and Odysseus' raid on the 
Klkotics, and the first landing at Troy with the death of Prose silaos 
has also been suggested for one vase. Sometimes 3 the ship b 
departing, with men lying transfixed under bow or stem and 

1 //, 4f* i&i ecc. For the batilr Kents ef. Larimer, HAI, }•-<? ctr,; 
Schiiitiwiiitk, IStm Ifomrrs H W/ ft. ItV-k IJ J f;OljfmrwiT* R.A., ( 194 }^ ®?f- 

* Copentagtrn N. M. p i6i8. jo (1935), +4. n„ 4% fig. Ref.: Ajax 

and Teutct^ £/* tj, 400; Oik us, //. ; i. 9$; Odpbptws, It 161 (ct above 
p. lazy, pL-handEf, //, r. GiS; HypteStof* 14 l| k 4"- 

* References: $<* (1955), 44 , n. 44: Dtinbahin* *fr* &t* M ai, while 
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corpses on deck. Geometric conventions art- difficult to interpret, 
and it is possible that the corpses arc really on land and that the 
towers are ordy there to show that the ship fan move; here an 
unsuccessful raid, like Odysseus' raid on the Kikoncs, is certainly 
a possible IntcrprctadoiL In other pictures, 1 as on die jug in 
Copenhagen (tig. zc) t the ship is stationary and presumably 
beached as in the Iliad; the battle may take place along the whole 
length of the skip, at bow or stern, or both, and on shore beside 
[he ship, and the dead are 'fallen in the dust in front of the black 
ship*. s It is difficult to see what great battle for ships would be a 
favourite subject for poetry except die original landing and the 
battle for the ships in the Trojan war, and we know that the 
Trojan war was already the subject of poetry. 

Many of these vases show a funeral (figs. ai-j), and warriors 
wkh Dipylon shidds often participate in these funerals, a Thdt 
presence raises the question whether the funeral scenes are also 
heroic raihet than contemporary. A glance ar later pictures of 
funerals shows that these funerals are conceived on a much 
grinder scale than dick successors, and wc have noted that grand 
funerals and funeral games were Mycenaean and that the cite of 
cremation was a later insertion- A comparison of the funerals on 
the vases with the great funerals in Homer suggests that they 
lave a common ancestry, and tliat the Attic vases represent 
funerals of the great heroes rather than contemporary funerals* 
The funerals of Patroklos* Hekror, and Achilles follow the same 
general pattern. The dead man is put on a bier; 1 this appears on 
all the vases. At some stage he is anointed and dressed; 1 on the 
vases the corpse is sometimes clothed and sometimes naked; this 
depends on whether the painter feels that he should show both 
kgs or not; but above the body normally hangs an enormous 
shroud woven in a chess-board pattern (Penelope's famous 
weaving was a great shroud for I-acrces* and Achilles was buried 
in die raiment of the god$). 

The dead man is mourned by people of diifcrent sorts: Patroklos 
and Achilles arc mourned by their fellow soldiers, and similarly 
among die mourners on the vases besides the fairly rare Dipylon 
warriors, of whom we have already spoken, men frequently appear 

' k. dt^ U. 4^. 1 If. ij f 413, 
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wcaring hdnicr ttnd sword of sword alone. Thcrt is a chorus of 
women mourners who may stand of kneel or sit, 1 I heif Isitnenta- 
tion is led eiihcr by members of the family (Achilles and Brims 
for Patroklas, Thetis tor Achilles, Andromache, Hekahe* and 
Helen for Hektot) or by professional singer seated men for 
Hcktor and the Muses for Achilles,* On the early vases it is often 
difficult to distinguish between male and female; the latex vases 
show unarmed male choruses as well as female choruses, and 
some of the early choruses arc certainly female* 1 he kneeling 
mourners seem to be female* as no division cm be seen between 
their legs (fig. zi). The sex of the seated mourners is also difficult 
to distinguish; it is tempting to suppose that the eight seated 
mourned on an early kxftter in the Louvre* are male protessionals 
like those at Hcktot's funeral and that the women standing im a 
dais on two Y&ses* are female professionals like the Muses* the 
members of the family can be seen in the figures giving the dead 
man a wreath or a spray, or touching the shroud or the bier, or 
standing or sitting dose to the body, sometimes actually on the 
biet; sometimes a wo man holds a child on her knee," like I ebrnessa 
with Eutysakcs by the body of Ajax in Sophocles play, a scene 
which surely goes back to an epic original. 

Two vases® (fig. 21) show die bier mounted on a wagon for 
the tJcpbora^ and it is worth remembering that I lektor s body was 
placed on its bier and the bier was then placed on Priam's mule 
cart. The body b followed by men in cliaciots and men on foot, 
and thev drive and march round the burning pyre* lhis chariot 
drive is represented on many vases (fig- sometimes 

Dipylon warriors on foot are interspersed among the driver$< 
Sometimes ihe artist seems to be doubtful whether he is re 
presenting the chariot drive or the chariot race in ihe ensuing 
games: one vase fl has a tripod cauldron, tnc prise for the racc 3 
inserted among the chariots. 

Ihe funeral games again raise the question whether the primer 

' Od. 14, jS; IL is* 19- 1 «■ 7 ** Od. *4, tb, 
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is not often thinking of poetic accounts rather than or as well as 
actual games, Homer speaks of games "at the funeral of heroes 
when a king has died** and Hesiod won his tripod at the funeral 
games oP warlike Amphidamas J * which had been advertised long 
before. 1 But these seem to be rare and gtciE occasions which 
would hardly occur so often in Athens as the vases imply. Cer¬ 
tainly the vases agree very wdJ with Homer's account of the 
funeral games of Patroklos. The events there arc first the chariot 
race with aq "eared tripod 1 (like those on the vases) for first prize. 
The chariots have two horses os in most of the races on die vases; 
hut four-horse chariots and three-horse chariots {fig, 13) occur 
both on the vases and in Homer, 1 The second cvent T boxing* is 
illustrated on ihc- kantharos (fig. a4) in Copenhagen; 1 the third, 
wrestling, on on open kr.ucr in Athens^* which also shows two 
boxers and a cauldron on a stand (draw n in section). The fourth 
event is the footrace* for which the prize is a silver mixing bowl 
made by the Sidonians; a tracer in Athens* shows the footrace 
and a most elaborate griffin-handled kratcr (drawn in section) 
standing on an ornamented stand; the painter evidently knew 
such Oriental works in Adieus and drew Jftom his knowledge, but 
the coincidence with the Itmd is still remarkable. Titc same vase, 
beside? showing a chariot race with four-horse diarims 3 illustrates 
also (he fifth contest, the fight of men in armour, which also 
appears on the Copenhagen Lintharos (rig. 24)+ 

Tile identification of mythical scenes in Geometric vase- 
painting is notoriously difficult because inscriptions are not used 
and the style precludes individualization. Nevertheless, identifi¬ 
cation is sometimes possible* and in one of the funeral scenes we 
can say what funeral the painter had in mind. On a krater in New 
York® three of the drivers in the chariot frieze ate double figures, 
whom Hampe identified a$ the Aktorionc-Moiione, the twins 
who defeated Nestor "by their number 1 at the funeral games of 

1 I/. 24, ftji Bcfiiod, Opr 

* |W 4 iqiw; Athens N. M. Sro* Kj\B. i to..*, i 3 , U. 11,ef.OA ii.il, 
Thfee-borae: Agont P 4990, Hap.* SuppL d, ij, 0 A 4, 
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Amarvritcus, king of Bouprashjn, The triplication ot the ftrilll 
is not necessarily fatal to the mtcrpietatiott; ihe painter may repeat 
a composition which pleases him without saying thereby that tis 
members arc plural instead of single; the trick could easily be 
caught from the contemporary makers of gold bands, who used 
stamps. The twins arc found again on a jug (fig, zj) from the 
Agora; 1 the two ends of the two crests of the helmets are con¬ 
nected and a square shield covers the two bodies* and they are 
attacked by two men* each with spear and sword; Hampc identified 
(Ills scene with Nestor*? attack on tlu:m in the battle with the 
Fipekans, when they were saved by their fattier Poseidon. The 
story naturally interested the Athenians because of their con¬ 
nexion with Nestor, and a slight difference is visible between die 
mainland and the Ionian version: on the vases they are Siamese 
twins and according to Hesiod 1 (and later fbykos) they were 
Siamese twins* but Homer never mentions this either where he 
gives each a son or in the two passages in which they come Into 
conflict with Nestor. Homer suppresses the monstrosity, but the 
story itself must go back to pre-migration tiroes. 

Centaurs also must be mythical and were already represented 
in Mycenaean art* and we have seen reason to suppose that the 
battle between Theseus and Peirithoos and the Centaurs i$ a very 
early story, 3 Jt has been recognized on a Geometric neckamphota 
in Copenhagen (Jig. z6)A Eleven Centaurs march round the body 
of the vase, and rwo tvu j-re are ^een on the back of the neck; on the 
from of the neck a Centaur holding a branch in each band 
approaches a man wearing a per^isat and also holding a branch in 
each hand. He is a traveller and they are not fighting. The branches 
ace not weapons but the kind of branches carried by dancers or 
suppliants. The meeting is peaceful* and we should not think of a 
battle but perhaps of Fcleus and Chciron, another story which is 
likely to be old and is known both by Homer and by Hesiod, 
Heraklc* also can be Identified. The evidence for his being a 
Mvccnacan hero has already been quoted. On an Attic jug now 
in Copenhagen 6 Brommer identukd a man throttling the last of 

1 Agon P4883. , 30 (rjpjj) 4C *u it.; !L 11. 707 #. 

1 Hetiod* Eh 1; [9 Loch): Ibybfl, fcr- iD,: JL Oi 3 (if it should fee so 
interpreted). *C£ ahoTt p. 

4 Copenhagen. N. 7029, Add to bibliography W Bd- 4 . t $0 itpjjf. 
ts. « 7 P Dug**, k.E.G,, fS (T94IJ. S' 
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a row of birds as limkks and the Stymphalian birds (fig. zy). 
A similar scene occurs on an carl) 1 sevenlh-ctmufy Boeotian 
bronze fibula, which also shows a man fighting a lion* Another 
extremely similar Boeotian fibula shows a man slaying a hydra 
with a crab in attendance. As the last can only be HemkJes and the 
hydra, they can all be accepted as pictures of Hendries* Then we 
can also identify a man fighting a lion on Attic geometric vases as 
Jicraklesn This scene recurs again on a Geometric fragment from 
Quos; so that the Story evidently goes back to pre-migration 
poetry- I should like to hazard an interpretation of a much 
discussed Attic geometric scene: on the kamharos in Copenhagen 
{fig. 14) a man ri held in the jaws of two lions. The pair of lions 
may hj merely due to desire For Symmetrical grouping. Com¬ 
mentators assume that the man is being eaten, but there was a 
version of the story of Hcrakky and the sea monster lit which 
Herakles put on something made for him by Athena and called 
'a surrounding wall"; thus equipped he entered ami destroyed the 
monster. Homer will have nothing to do with this miraculous 
covering* and his l ffnm>unding wall' is a tort built ro proiett 
Herukks when the monster comes out of the sea. 1 Again the 
Ionian and mainland versions have diverged, 

A more difficult problem is set by the shipwreck on the neck 
of an Attic jug (fig* afij in Munich.- The ship has capsized and a 
warrior rides the keel; nice other warriors arc in the water among 
1 he fish, Hampc identified it with Odysseus' shipwreck, J-L Frinbcl 
in reviewing Hampel publication says that ‘it represents soldiers 
(or pirates) whose ship has capsized with the result that they 
certainly* probably, or perhaps drown 1 '. The first question is 
whether the artist wanted to suggest survival for one man or two. 
1 lie re is no doubt aboui the keel rider. Frankcl thinks that the 
man n> his right intends to Sic along the ked and grasp it (like 
Odysseus w hen hi$ raft was shipwrecked), I think, with Hampc, 
that ihe keel rider who is centred under the lip of rhe jug is die 
only survivor, and that the man to the right is already overboard 
like the rest of the crew. Odysseus* escape, therefore, remains a 
possibility* A vase of approximately the same date from Ischia® 

1 Bcaikyv 1:4. Ji. Jfl, 14$, 

* Munich, 8^6: Hampc, Gkiibmkx v 27, pi, 7-11; H. Frankc] + G*mm&n r 28 

J70. 04 . 11, w F. (=;. 130J. 
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shows a shipwreck from which none survived, as the crew are 
being eaten by lash. The two together suggest that Returns of 
Heroes ending in a sliipwreck were early a theme of mainland 
poetry* 

The difficulty of interpreting these Geometric pictures is 
illustrated by the well-known bowl 1 with i warrior mounting a 
ship, clasping by the wrist a woman who holds a wreath. Paris 
and Helen* Theseus and Ariadne, Jason and Medea* Hektor and 
Andromache have been suggested. But Kirk's argument that 
gripping by the wrist is a sign of salutation rather than abduction 
is impressive. The scene is heroic because of the Dipylon shield 
on the stern of the ship. It might be Odysseus' departure as 
described by Penelope: 'when he left his native land and went, 
he took my right arm by the wrist and said". But we have no 
certain clue- 

In spite of all their uneenaimks these pictures give os some 
idea of the themes of Attic heroic poetry about tin: middle of the 
eighth century. Where the events (as distinct trum the names of 
the actors) are dose to scenes in Homcr T we tmisi suppose that 
similar scenes were described in pre-migration poetry. Where we 
can add names* 1 as for the Aktorione-Molionc and tor Hccakles s 
perhaps also foe Petcus meeting (.iheiron and Odysseus on the 
keel, we nn say further that the stories go back to pre-migration 
poetry, and we have seen also that some of the battles on ships 
may well belong to the Trojan war, which language too shows to 
have been a subject of pre-migration poetry* For the Aktorione- 
Molionc if could also be shown that the mainland version of 
Hesiod and the Artie vases had diverged (mm the Ionian version 
of Homer, and a possibility of a similar divergence was noted in 
the story of Heraklcs and the sea monster. The agreement between 
eighth-century vases and Hesiod over fhe Siamese twin* is a 
small piece of evidence for the rightness of Miss Lorimeris view 3 
that Hesiod acquired his poetic education in Athens: he 'was 
probably born and certainly brought up in Boeotia, His education 
included the composirion and recitation of hexameters; if lie went 

1 nririth Museum* 1^99, 2-19.1: Frank cl, Kirk, 44 (J? 49 )i 

[i 4, 149 f, Oii r jS. 2 jt. 
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abroad to acquire h T be can only have gone to Attica, since he 
assures us that he did nor cross die sea. 1 The assumption, which in 
this chapter 1 have tried to make plausible* U that Homer and 
Hesiod inherited a common poetic tradition* which had only 
finsdiv diverged into an Ionian and mainland stream in the ninth 
century. Il seems the most satisfactory way of explaining the 
HesJodie passages in Homer and the Homeric passages in Hesiod, 
and the only way of reconciling such divergent views as die 
f ollo wing; Lcumann -So much seems to me absolutely certain, 
that Hesiod knew and used definite pans of our J 7 ;Wy and Page, 
The Boeotian poet** of whom the most famous was Hesiod, 
lived and worked remote from the stream of the Homeric epic/ 1 
It would take too much space to follow out aJJ the cross connoc- 
ions between Homer and Hesiod, and I coniine myself to three 
instances, which ate particularly relevant ro my theme; the Cata¬ 
logue of Heroine*, the Bdkrophon story t and the Suitors of Helen- 

We have seen that the Catalogue of Heroines in the Qdyfjey* 
preserves among the names from the pedigrees of Pylos and 
Iolkos some which recur on the Mycenaean tablets. It should, 
therefore, be old Hesiod, preserves much the same information 
in the Catalogue of Women, and it has been argued by Page and 
others that the passage in the Odyssey was composed in dose 
imitation of a poem from the school of Hesiod, I believe that a 
common ancestor in pre-mi gradon poetry is a more likely 
solution* Two particular heroines may be mentioned here. Tyro 
and Oiled s. The Tyro passage in Hesiod appears to tiave had 
three lines which were identical with lines in the Odyssey^ and one 
of them should be latish as it contains the verb rrmdAActf* which 
was only formed after dud&z was created by false division. 3 A late 
common ancestor is as good an explanation as borrowing here. 
The Chloris passage is more complicated. In the Odyssey she 
married Ndeus and had three sons, Nestor* Chromios, and 
Feriklymcnos, and a daughter Pc to. who married Bias after his 
brother Mclampous had captured the oxen of Iphtkles for Ndeus. 
The Pero story is partly told in the Catalogue of Heroines and 

1 Hvm. hfewtrjf OJyuty, 56. 
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partly in the accoun t of TheoHyrnenOs, who was descended front 
Melampous. Bias is named La neither passage of the Odyssey but 
is named by Hesiod, who knows tliat Pcrfklymenos was shot by 
Heraklea when lie had changed himseli inro a bird and that 
Nestor alone of the twelve sons of Neleus was saved^ Tliis 
(without the picturesque detail) is die version given by Nestor as 
the background to his story about the batik with Epeians in the 
Wad* Momiglsaua 1 suggested that die twelve soils of Nek us in 
the Iliad ate a reflection of the twelve cities of the Ionian League,, 
whereas the trio of the QdjJity comes from the earlier mainland 
version* The reverse suggestion that an original twelve, which 
survived in Nestors talc and in the mainland version of Hesiod* 
was reduced to three named sons tn the Ionian Qflyssty is Jess 
attractive but not impossible. Whichever is true, the QdfSS0 
account of Qilorb cannot have been borrowed from Hesiod; a 
common ptc-migration ancestor must be assumed* from which 
the mainland or the Ionian version diverged. If Mnmigliano's 
Suggestion is right 5 we should have to assume that the mainland 
version (presumably in Athens) was still Hold si the time of the 
completion of the League, in die late ninth century* This again is 
possible, since we had some reason to suppose a laie common 
ancestor for the Tyro passages. 

The BcUecophon story* 1 wliich seems to reflect historical events 
of the Mycenaean age, also has divergent mainland and Ionian 
versions- In Hesiod his father is Poseidon, and in Homer Glaukos. 
Hesiod omits the story of Probes* wife and all the labours except 
the Chimaira Hesiod’s Belkrophon, however, has Pegasos, 
whereas Homer's Belbrophon 'trusts to the portents of heaven . 
It is impossible to tell whether Homer knew of Fegasos and left 
him out as an undesirable marvel* like the ^surrounding waU' in 
the Hesione story, or whether Pegasos was added to the story on 
the mainland. Hesiod's Chimaira has three heads; but Homer's 
Chimaira is less clearly defined* so thai an Athenian vase-painter 
in the late seventh century p when Else Iliad was known ha Attica, 
could represent her with three bodies. 3 The Gumaira with three 

*’££F*C P to t|** 4 
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heads {as wdl as Fegasos} is found very early on Corinthian vases* 
and Dunbabin has suggested that Bellerophon was annexed by 
Corinth in the eighth century and that the Corinthian poet 
Eumclos was responsible. Here again we may see the late interest 
in celebrating Mycenaean heroes. 

The ‘Suitors of Helen 1 was also part of Hesiod's Catalogue of 
Women. 1 liach Suitor i$ separately described, and the sections 
are roughly parallel in beginning and ending and in phrasing. 
When they were assembled Tyndarcos made diem swear that if 
anyone removed Helen, they would all take vengeance on him, 
an oath which presupposes the existence of the story of Paris and 
Helen. Achilles, we are told, wa$ not among the suitors because 
he was only a boy, Helen married Mendaos and bore HcrrmioDC, 
but Zeus proposed to destroy mankind so that goddesses should 
not marry mortals any more. Tills must have led up to the rape 
of Helen and the Trojan war, which are foreshadowed both by 
the oath and by the inclusion of Achilles as a no a-suitor. The story 
has connexions both with the Catalogue of Ships in the Iliad and 
with the C\pria. In our Iliad the Catalogue of Ships belongs to 
the tenth year of the war, but the careful exclusion of PJiiloktetes 
and PcotcsikcE 1 lias convinced many that our Homer remodelled 
an earlier list giving the muster at Aulis at the beginning of the 
Trojan war. Originally* as we have seen, this was a Mycenaean 
muster list. Inthcpre-migraiion period it was not only embellished 
with genealogies but iso changed from a list of vassals of 
Agamemnon to a list of suitors of Helen, The old reason for the 
muster was no longer satisfactory in a disunited world invaded 
by Dorians, and a new one was found. It musr have been now 
tint a genius converted the version of the old siege story which 
made it a war for a woman (the version borrowed from the 
tlgaritic Ktnf) into a war to recover He Jen from Troy. Tile muster 
of vassals Became the muster of her suitors who were sworn to 
revenge. One minor divergence between the licriodic suitors and 
the Homeric list is jusi the kind of divergence that we have learnt 
to expect: Podarkcs is the brother of Protesiiaos in Homer, bui in 
Hesiod they have different fathers. 

The CppriiS began with the old Eastern iheme of the gods 1 
desire to destroy mankind. We have noticed already that this was 

1 Fr, 94-6: fe 69 Ijxbi Merkelharh, G. H 
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probably a very early borrowing and affected the JAW in various 
ways, 1 In the Cyprra Earth complained to Zeus about the weight 
of overpopulation and the lawlessness of mankind; Zeus first 
made the Theban war and then proposed to use thunderbolts and 
storms* but was persuaded instead to mam Thetis to Pdeus $0 
that she should become die mother of AdriJJcS And the Trojan 
war should ensue. There followed the marriage of Pdeus and 
Thetis (which, wc have seen* was elaborated in the post- 
Mycenaean period). 2 At the marriage the three goddesses quar¬ 
relled* and this led to the judgement of Paris and the Trojan war* 
Hie story in the Cyprnr, which is also presupposed by our JAW, 
Is basically the same as the story in Hesiod but shows considerable 
disagreement in detail. In the IPpr.tr artJ Days* the ‘divine race 
of heroes who are called demigods* ’w as destroyed at Thebes and 
Troy. They arc called ‘demigods\which suggests that Hesiod here 
had In mind the version of his Suitors of Helen; there Zeus pro¬ 
posed to destroy mankind To make an end of the lives of demigods 
that goddesses should not matc with mortals*. The continuation 
in Hesiod's version is extremely obscure; hut Zeus certainly made 
a storm, and the earlier mention of Achilles and of the Suitors" oath 
must have led up to an account of the Trojan war* however brief- 
Zeus* motive here k different - not ptry for Elarth hut the desire 
io stop mixed marriages - and the timing is quite different: the 
storm here takes place after the marriage nf Helen instead of 
being planned before the marriage of Pdcus and ITietk. The idea, 
which is common 10 both, that the gods destroy mankind by 
natural catastrophe and by war was early borrowed from the East, 
The application of this idea to the Trojan war must date from the 
time when it had become obvious that the Trojan war, though 
successful, was the beginning of the end for the Mycenaean age; 
the destruction of FyJos already showed this* but with the 
destruction of Mycenae the conclusion was inescapable that the 
age of heroes was over* and the old Eastern story, which was 
already in the poets* repertoire* tv as applied to the new events: 
Zcus T plan was to use the Trojan war to destroy the race of heroes* 
and tills idea is developed rather differently in the mainland 
version and the Ionian version. The destruction of the mainland 
cities is a kind of epilogue, which by the time of the JAW, and 

3 Cypriot it, I (Alien), CJ_ above p. 86. 
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probably long before, was sm as a bargain between Zeus and 
Hera. 1 

Much of what has been said in the preceding pages may seem 
unnecessary to those who accept the view that Greek mythology 
was formed in the Mycenaean age. But the long period between 
the end of the Mycenaean age and our Homer is obscure, and it 
seemed desirable to see what light can be thrown on poetry in the 
intervening period. Certain positive conclusions emerge apart 
from the evidence for the existence of particular scones in this 
period. Neither die poems nor die stories which they contain 
were so far away from everyday life that they were not brought 
up to date* Poetic language was probably already in Mycenaean 
times a mixed language* and during the dark period it both 
received new words and absorbed new' forms alongside the old. 
The stories were altered to admit the throwing-spear in combat 
and cremation in funerals, but again the old was preserved along¬ 
side the new. Such poetry had two faces, one turned towards the 
past, which was irrevocably gone with all its riches and its 
complexity* the other towards the audience in the present. The 
old stories in much of their old setting were kept alive because 
they were brought up to date in certain ways like military tactics 
and burial rites* which immediately concerned the hearers, 
and because the language was also brought up to date so 
that if remained tint hopelessly far removed from contemporary 
speech* 

The audience were primarily the survivors of the Mycenaean 
age and their descendants* both those who remained in Greece 
and those who emigrated, and the places where the poets sang 
must have been the nobles 11 houses, 1 hesitate to speak with Page* 
of a court, because the word ‘court* suggests to me something on 
The Mycenaean scale, and that scale did not survive the sack of the 
Mycenaean palaces; but I do not deny, of course, that* where 
there was a king or a ruling family, he or they were likely to have 
had bciter houses and more poetry than the normal run of nobles* 
This poetry is the descendant of the third kind of Mycenaean 
poetry, the poetry improvised fbr Special occasions by warrior 
singer? and court singers. The picture of Dsmodokos at the court 
of Alkmoos is in essentials true of the poet in the smaller royaJ or 
noble house of Ionia as well as of the poet at die Mycenaean 
1 IL 4, 31& c£ ahyve P- 164- 3 ihmtfii OdW*. 145/. 
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court. 1 Both sang, both improvised in formulaic diction to suit 
the particular occasion* both, therefore, were poets of short* 
sung poetry, not long spoken poetry. The major differences* if 
the picture which I have tried to draw of both ages is at all like 
die truth, were two: the Mycenaean poet had at his back, as it 
were, the poetry about the local Kings, which was possibly 
recorded, and the poetry that he improvised at the court was 
partly about die past and partly about the present* and partly an 
interweaving of the present and the pas!, the historical and the 
myihkaL The poet of the dark ages probably had no records but 
only his memory* and the poetry that he improvised was always 
about the past, and a past which, however long some of its 
memories may have been* was compressed tor die purposes of 
poetry into a comparatively small number of generations from 
father before the Theban war to a little after the Trojan war. 

There is one other difference which must be discussed for a 
moment. The use of formulae by the Mycenaean poet was a 
reflection of the style of the King's court. This was its origin, but 
ii also proved extremely useful for improvising in poetry. The 
use of formulae by the poet of the dark centuries was a continua¬ 
tion of the same tradition when court language no longer existed. 
It survived because it was useful to the poet; its ability to absorb 
new forms and new words kept it from becoming too far divorced 
from contemporary language, and no doubt its archaisms and 
its formality had a nostalgic charm. But it was already a poetic 
language in a different seme from the language of Mycenaean 
poetry. We have been accustomed since the epoch-making work 
of Mi limn Parry to regard this language as the language of oral 
pi k try, of poetry always improvised lor each particular occasion 
So that the story could be adapted in length and detail to the 
desires of the particular audience. In the case of Mycenaean poetry 
we had to admit that we could find no reason why it should not 
have been recorded; script, papyrus, the Eastern examples were 
ah there, but the Eastern examples showed that recording in a 
difficult script and exiting from a difficult script required the 
same poetic style as improvisation. For the dark ages the majority 
of scholars assert the absence of writing between roughly s too 
and and only a few like Wacc* have urged thuE the Greeks 
were far too intelligent to have forgotten the use of writing once 
1 CL iiboTt pp, tjif. 1 In Dofj. xxviii. 
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they knew it. Against the presavarion of writing wc can urge 
the collapse of the Mycenaean palace? with their complicated 
accounting, the collapse of the system which held them and the 
outside world together, and the absence of papyrus from the 
Greek world* For the preservation of writing we can urge the 
analogy of Cyprus 1 and the existence of skins; Herndatos 3 says 
that the tonbns have long called papyri skins, because, when 
they had no papyri* they used 10 use skins, and the Cypriote w ord 
for schoolmaster meant d skin-smearcr\ The problem cannot be 
solved on the evidence at present available, but die possibility 
that compressed information* such as is contained in catalogues 
and genealogies, was recorded cannot be denied. The analogy of 
Eastern poetry shows that recording in a difficult script made no 
difference to the technique of poetry, and positive evidence for 
Greek oral compositioa in the dark ages b given by the Jong 
Loimann series based on wrong division* some of which must 
be dated in this period. 

One further general conclusion may be drawn from our survey. 
In spite of the freedom of improvisation certain forms of poetry 
had been established long before the time of our Iliad. By thus 
[ mean partly the formation of narrative and partly the invention 
of schemes for grouping material. The dearest case of the 
formats on of narrative is the case which we have just examined. 
The convergent (and divergent) testimony of the IJiad 3 the 
Cyprw, and Hesiod suggests very strongly that between the fall 
of the Mycenaean palaces and the end of the Ionian migration 
die Trojan war story had been remade into a story of the ex¬ 
pedition by Helen's suitors to recover her, and that the story of 
the gods* desire to destroy mankind had become the story of the 
wedding of Pdeus and Thetb followed by die judgement of 
Paris as a prelude to the Trojan war. The tracing of the stories of 
epic through their earlier stages h a treacherous pads which I do 
not intend to tread further; ibis case seems to me fairly safe, 
because at one end we have the Mycenaean characteristics of the 
heroes concerned and the actual occasion of the Trojan war and 
at the other the convergence and divergence of mainland and 
Ionian versions* The oath of the Suitors (and, therefore, the wed¬ 
ding of Helen and, therefore, the rape of Helen) only came into 

1 Cf. the evbicttCe given by V. and J. KadgKifahk, AJ.A^ 6a 5 ji. 
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the story when the old feudal compulsion to Join Agamemnon 
no longer made sense, and the view of the Trojan war as a method 
adopted by the gods to bring the age of heroes to an end only 
arose when the Mycenaean palaces had fallen. They must have 
been poets of genius who had these superb ideas tor organising 
the traditional material, 

1 can think of no better name than the principle of coagulation 
for the common dement uniting various different forms of 
poetry which I believe to be pre-Homcric and probably to have 
originated in the dark period. All these forms are catalogues of 
one kind Of anodicr. They consist of summary information about 
a number of individuals which can be produced in various forms. 
The evidence rhax the principle was invented on the mainland in 
the pre-migration period is first the coincidences and divergences 
between the Home tic and Hcsiodic accounts of the suitors of 
Helen and of the Pyiian heroines, secondly the fact rliar the 
Homeric f Suitors of Helen 1 is itself art embroidery of a much 
simpler list of contingents winch was ultimately based on a 
Mycenaean operation order, and that a po$t-Mytenaean but pro 
migration date is given for some of the embroidery by the 
conjunction of the new forms of patronymic with the -qq genitive. 
In these instances wc can see how die same coagulated information 
can be used for different farms of poetry. Beside the minimal 
genealogies of the Suitors of Helen in the Homeric Catalogue of 
Ships we can put the longer genealogy of Aeneas in Home** which 
also has its Hcsiodic parallel ; 1 these genealogies, I suspect, reflect 
the pride of die aristocracies, who arc coming to power in die 
cities. The genealogy is one poetic form. Another is shared by 
Hesiod's Suitors of Helen and Homer's Pyiian heroines; the 
Catalogue is divided into sections, which have a common intro¬ 
ductory formula.' "and from X. there wooed' or 'and Cbloris 
I saw whom once'. The origin of the form lies in die prescriptions 
of ritual discussed above , 1 but here it has become a convenient 
poetic form for organizing masses of parallel material. Two other 
instances of essentially the same form occur in rise Hind but are 
probably much older than the Iliad itself a$ forms. One is the 
coiLSolarion poemA of which the keyword is 'endured'. Three 
sections are given in Dionc's consolation to Aphrodite - Arcs, 

1 IL iv r ixjf.; Ox. Pap, ijjj: Mcfkdtascb M. 5. 

* Cfl p, * /A j P fSi: 18,117; r4* Gei- 
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Hera, Hades - and when Achilles quotes the death of Hera kies 
to his mother and the endurance of Niobc to Priam, Homer 
evidendy has the same or simitar consolation poems in mind. The 
other may be termed *thc mutability of human fortunes' and may 
in origin also be a song of consolation, but in the 1 lomer 
has torn it to pieces and expanded the sections for bis own 
purposed; yet it is still possible to $ee behind Diomede's account 
of Lycurgus, Gbukos' account of Bdkrophon* and Achilles' 
account of Pekus a shorter pc^m in which the three heroes were 
listed probably with others as instances of prosperity which 
turned into adversity. The iklkrophon story is linked to the 
l.ycurgus story by the line *but when he foo became hateful to all 
the gt>ck'. The Bellerophon story starts "on him the gods be- 
smwed beauty and lovely courage 1 , and the Peleus story starts 
*So also the gods gave Peleus glorious gifts'; Peleus 1 transition to 
adversity comes in much the same form: 'but on him too the god 
laid evil*. All these various poems arc instances of what 1 have 
termed die principle of coagulation, die listing of parallel in- 
stances in parallel form. The simplest and most artless opening 
formula is the Hesiodic ‘and such as\ and the minimum use of 
the principle is the list of names, like the list of Nereids in the 
Iliad* Sudi lists arc almost a mnemonic, and it may well be that 
such a principle is specially suitable for oral poetry* although it 
must also be granted that it is specially suitable for the recording 
of much information neatly and succinctly. 

However that may be, two inventions stem to have been made 
in the dark period. One is particular, a new shape for the Trojan 
war story, ’which we may generalize as the principle of narrative 
composition on a large scale. The other is general, the principle 
of coagulation, the principle of preserving a lot of information 
by assembling a number of parallel instances in a variety of com¬ 
mon forms. These inventions must almost have been made in 
Athens, because they descended both in the mainland and in the 
Ionian streams, and it is Just this power of composition and 
organization which h the new* dement in Athenian art in the dark 
period- 

*IA 6. 150; isfit' especially log; 14, 53*; cf. Lorimer, f/Af, 471. 
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T he history of Greek poetry before Homer is at best a 
reconstruction from various pieces of evidence; the 
literature itself is lost. Foe an we are in a better position* 
since* besides other isolated survivals* we have a continuous 
series of decorated pottery bridging the period between the full 
glory of the Mycenaean palaces and the new dowering of Greet 
archaic art in die seventh century, and pottery is in no sense a 
minor an, liven the less attractive products of the Minoan and 
Mycenaean potter were evidently highly priicd, since they not 
only travelled m distant places but were preserved there long 
lifrer their date of fabrication. 1 The same was true of Attic Proto 
geometric pottery w hich, as we have seen, rapidly spread over 
the Greek world and beyond, and very early also the new ceramic 
products of Ionia arc found far away from their place of manu¬ 
facture. Pottery in Athens was a major arc now as later; but for us 
its contribution is evert more important now rhan later, because 
for the dark centuries go literature survives and we have not 
even records* as we have for the Mycenaean age. Yet Attic pottery 
faithfully preserves the memory of a spiritual revolution* a new 
pride in craftsmanship, a new feeling, therefore* for the function 
of the vase and its parts* a new organization of its decoration in 
ever more complicated systems, and in the eighth century the 
rcintroduction of figure decoration with entirely new principles 
of stylization* 

Two main subjects claim our attention* because both of them 
may tell m something about the poet as well as about rise artist. 
The first is the composition of abstract designs into * rhythmical 
decoration related to the shape of the vase. The history of coni' 
position can be traced from (he late Mycenaean period through Sub* 
Mycenaean and Promgeomerric to Geometric. The vusc-painicr 

1 C£ above p. jo, 
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combines bis non-representatioml patterns like a musician 
into ever more complicated systems, and die most elaborate of 
those systems devised about the middle of the eighth century are 
large-scale symphonies, which can be profitably compared with 
large-scale epic poetry* Representations of animals and men arc 
rare between the Mycenaean period and the eighth century. Bui 
before the middle of the eighth century considerable figure 
compositions have been given the most important places on the 
vase; from that time onwards abstract patterning becomes less 
interesting and careful, and its organization into systems is 
abandoned as figure scenes occupy more and more of the available 
Space. The subjects of these figure scenes were discussed in the 
last chapter; but they are also statements by the artist about the 
external w orld, different both from die earlier Minuan-Mycenaean 
Statements and the Later Greek archaic statements, of which die 
beginnings can be seen towards the end of the eighth century. 
To try and expound the amst*s statement and to compare ir with 
tile poet's statement is our second main subject. 

Wc need not lie too precise about chronology. We can accept 
the transition from Mycenaean to Stib-Myccmean about or rather 
before ttoo and from Sub-Mycenaean to Protogeometric rather 
before iQjo; then laic Proiogcomcttic belongs to the tenth 
century xnd yields to Geometric about 900; within Geometric wc 
need to distinguish first. Pure Geometric, then the Elaborate 
style of the middle decades of the eighth century, roughly 760 ro 
7jo, into which figure decoration is introduced, and thirdly the 
T^aft style* u r hith is dominated by figure dccotaiion and is Itself 
gradually transformed into the archaic style* known rather con¬ 
fusingly as Proto Attic. The finer details of this chronology do 
noi concern us. The difficult question of the chronological 
relationship between Protogcomcttk pottery and the Ionian 
migration his already been discussed.; the fact dmt the wide 
distribution of late Frotogeomctric is connected with the migra¬ 
tion is dear. 1 Si milarly die other important fact, that the earl ter 
large-scale figure compositions are earlier thin any possible date 
for the knowledge of our Homer in Attica, seems to me equally 
dear,- The archaeological material b well organised. The 
Mycenaean pottery of Attica has been studied by S tubbings; 3 the 

1 Cf, above Pf>. tjj. *Cf aborc pp, iGSf. 

* RS.A^, 4= (1947)^ 1 f- (referred to in following note* n SrubbiPgsi). 
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excavations of the gfcat cemetery of the Keramcikos have yielded 
a wealth of jxjitery &om die Sub-Myccnaran* Protogeometric J 
and Geometric periods p which lias been published with full 
commentary and many parallels by Kraikcr and Kilblcr; 1 Proco- 
gcometric has also been specially studied by Desborough * and 
Geometric by Kahanc, Young, ]. M. Cook, and Kunzc>* 

For Athens then the material is plentiful and easy 10 consult* 
Very broadly the change between Mycenaean and Geometric 
may be described as a change From flowing shapes with natural¬ 
istic decoration to precisely articulated shapes decorated with 
rhythmically organized abstract decoration. This is* however, 
only a very imprecise statement since Mycenaean natural forms 
had become desiccated and fragmentated long before the end of 
the Mycenaean period, and a new figure style and the beginnings 
of naturalistic ornament had been introduced before the end of 
the Geometric period. But there h an essential and revolutionary 
difference between a formalism which consists of the repetition 
of desiccated fragments of natural history and a formalism which 
consists of the organization of abstract patterns into a rhyihmicd 
design* It is this change which constitutes the beginning of 
classical Greek art. 

Mycenaean jars arc of various types* The great amphora of the 
"Palace Style" with handles on the shoulder continues into the 
last Mycenaean period with a narrower higher neck, banded 
decoration, and formal patterns between the handles on the 
shoulder. Only one bte example is reported from Attica 1 and none 
from the Sub^Mvcenaeau period- It i$ possibly however* that a 
memory survived, since amphoric with shoulder handles arc 
found again in the Protogeomecric period A very line example 
from the Keramriko* 4 may be mentioned here because it shows 
how far the Athenian potter had advanced by the lam Proto- 
gcometric period* The shape is compact and solid; the flaring 
neck picks up the curve of the squat egg-shaped body, and is 
1 JGrnrafAar, Bfglnaiit Jtr Aurgraburjpiti i t iV + v (referred to ill following 

notes 45 ft.). 

1 Pnrtwpomfri? Paftitj (mferred to in following note* a* De^bo tough), 

1 Kahanr; A.J^A^ 44 ( 1943 ), 481 ; YoutEg, Hop™*, SuppL u; J. M. € 00 K 
BS*A* t y i^Sf i aexf.; 4- ( 1 9 -% 7 )* iJS*-; Ktmze, A,B rr 

1935-41 tnih'br. JL Srb*rtir?tr. 48. Cf. aku Donbabin, JJU-, 
t*S. 1 Stubbing** 44< flg- 19a, 

1 K. xv, pL 3 t T Jjiv. :ijj i; Dcnborouch, pE. 6: Lane, Grttk i'vUrfy, pL 4- 
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crowned by the sloping lid, which finds a re-echo in the short 
reverse curve of the knob* The vase is black except for a band 
of triangles on the Ucl^ the shoulder band, and a narrower band 
immediately below the shoulder, which echoes the triangles on 
the lid by diamonds filled alternately with hatching and chess¬ 
board. The shoulder band itself is a frieze central is a panel of 
chess-board, flanked by a narrow light on dark ribbon- on either 
side is a hatched panel, itself flanked on either side by a dark on 
light rigzagt the whole may be expressed, a-B-a, c-D-c, a-B-a. 
Thus there are two principles of decoration; best, the vertical 
decoration which emphasizes the shape - the sequence of black 
belly, light diam ond band and lighi shoulder band, black neck, 
black lid punctuated by light triangle band - and secondly the 
purely decorative frieze of the horizontal shoulder band with its 
symmetrical patterns- The further elaboration of these two 
principle* will be seen in die succeeding Geometric period. 

A quite uninteresting small type of Mycenaean jar 1 with 
handies very low on the shoulders and the minimum of formal 
decoration in the shoulder zone was still made in the Sub- 
Mycenaean period, when it was still quite undistinguished and 
ornamented often with a wavy line berween the handles. But in 
the Proiogeometric period the shape became interesting and 
important* This Protogeometric belly-handled amphora was used 
chiefly tor female cremations. The earliest example/ just after the 
Sub-Mycertaean period, has still the Mycenaean shape and the 
Mycenaean wavy lines between the handles, but the shape has 
been made light and precise, and the new compass-drawn con¬ 
centric circles decorate the shoulder. Later the neck becomes taller 
and the body more egg-shaped. I mention a single example* of 
the late tenth century (fig, 19): the shape has been developed out 
of all recognition, and the neck’s inward, curve beautifully echoes 
the curv e of the body. The whole vase is black except for the band 
between the handles. This band is decorated with a symmetrical 
pattern consisting of a central hatched panel tanked on either side 
by a single row of diamonds and outside these again concentric 
circles: A~b-C-tw\. 

Tw o other closely related types of Mycenaean jar 1 are amphorae 

1 5tubbings* 44. tig. i $*L 1 i, pL j* p Inv, j 6 y M Desborough. p2. 4. 

1 K r a, pL y 6 < Imr, ^ 7 ^*. tieg. 54 ^ 4 ; Busch or, Gr. V. t pi. 6 . 

* SriihhtEgf* 44, fig. 19c [ and 1 , 
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in the sense of flic word found on the Mycenaean tablets, rases 
with two handles stretching upwards from the shoulder and 
Joining the neck. They differ from each other in that the handles 
of the first run right up to the hp, whereas the handles of the 
second return to the neck below the lip. The first does not 
continue after the Proiogeomctric period, but one example 1 i$ 
interesting as the low neck is decorated with two horses in 
separate pands, one of the very rare instances of figure drawing 
in the Protogcomctric period- The second is the normal cinerary 
urn for men. The Mycenaean example" from the latest years at 
Mycenae lias a black lip, a squat body with a broad band on the 
shoulder and at the widest part of the body and two narrower 
bands below: a small scroll decorates the shoulder* and a formal 
flower hangs below the handles. In the Sub-Mycenaean period 3 
the lip h thicker and the neck marc clearly marked oil from the 
body. The body at its greatest width is decorated with three 
broad bands bounded above and below by three narrow bands* 
A flower hangs from the neck on to the shoulder between the 
bandies. In the Procogeometric period 1 the neck becomes taller 
and wider in proportion to the body and the body becomes 
higher and more egg-shaped. The shoulder zone is decorated 
with concentric circles, or semUcircItrs; the outside ones echo the 
handles; the central onc r for which sometimes a vertical ornament 
- double zigzags, hatched panel r or batched diamonds - is 
substituted, picks up the neck, TliC neck is often black; tltc body 
IkIow the handle zone may be black with narrow reserved lines 
about two-thirds of the way down or may have a broad black 
band below the liandle mac and again above the foot - the two 
tcdiniques of light on dark and dark on light already described. 

Among the many Protogcomctric vases of oilier slopes it is 
perhaps only necessary to mention a single vase (fig- 30), a mixing 
bowl.* The shape is a continuation of the late Mycenaean shape 
well known from, the Warrior vase (%* The technique is 
light on dark. The handle zone is decorated with vertical bands 
which run as follows: double zigzag T concentric semi-ateles, two 
double zigzags about black hand, light on dark ribbon, diamonds* 

1 X, IV P pi. 8, litr, 9 :1: Pt*btirnuyh, pL 6. 

■ Sz I2 r bi 1 . 1 Ddbomigb, pi- l, 

1 f^btirough, pi. 1, 1 Munich, 61*7: OaSwiouyhi pL n. 

1 Cf. above p k jS, 
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hatched panel, chess-board pand, batched panel, two double 
zigzags lib out black band^ diamonds, tight on dark ribbon, 
concentric semi-circles, double zigzag. The patterns, therefore, 
run a.baa.c-dTTTLza.d.c.ba. One cannot hdp Feeling that the 
symmetry got out of hand, and that after the second hatched 
panel (E) the painter put In his two double zigzags (ra) where he 
should have painted diamonds and ribbon (the,)* 

Already in this period a revolution has been effected both in 
shapes and in decoration. The flowing lines of Mycenaean shapes 
have given place to a dear division between the separate parts of 
the vase. This means often that the proportions arc altered: the 
neck becomes taller and narrower, the body more spherical or 
ovoid, the foot i$ reduced to a wide but shallow and secure base- 
This dear articulatLon of pares may be altered in detail but remains 
a characteristic of Attic pottery until late in the seventh century 
and recurs again in the middle of the sixth. The dements of 
decoration have changed. Men and animals have vanished, 
except for the very rare horses. Ornament formed by the drying 
up of natural forms, flowers Or creatures, has given place to the 
abstract forms which give the new style its name of Proto- 
geometric, concentnc circles drawn with the compass, zigzags, 
diamonds and the Like, In applying this decoration the artist lias 
to consider two rjucstioos, first its organization within a single 
horizontal band (and here his answer is either a continuous frieze 
formed by the repetition of like elements or a symmetrical 
arrangement of up to five different elements about a centre), 
secondly the relation of the pattern bands to the shape of the vase. 
Handle zone, shoulder and zone of greatest diameter rcimined 
the favourite places for applying pattern bands. The new high 
necks presented new possibilities for an echo of body decoration. 
The fat bellies arc less suitable for closely set horizontal lines 
and bands than the slimmer lower parts of Mycenaean amphorae 
and kraters* and the earlier Profpgeotttttric artists used horizontal 
hands and lines sparingly to mark off the bodies into well-defined 
areas such as shoulder, area of greatest diameter, tapering lower 
part- later potters covered more and more of the vase with black 
glaze so that sometimes only the handle zone was reserved and 
carried paiterns giving a new but very effective contrast between 
light and dark. 

At the beginning of the Geometric period, the end of the tenth 
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century and the beginning of die ninth, vase painters seem to have 
been fascinated with the beauty of black glaze* which shows oi? 
the shape of the vase, and decoration was restricted to a minimum 
- a reserved and decorated band on the neck and just below' the 
shoulder and Utile more. But from about the middle of die ninth 
century, pattern bands invaded die black more and more, until 
by the middle of the eighth century the vases were covered with 
pattern bands in the most complicated syntax cvet devised by 
Greek potters. After that figure scenes were so much mote 
important than pattern bands that the pattern* became no- 
interesting or e ven careless. In the ninth century the syntax was 
still fairly simple and sometimes extremely attractive* J choose 
one example of each of die three surviving amphora shapes and 
a knuti. The amphora with handles nsing from the shoulder to 
join the neck below the rim wax the shape with the greatest future 
and became in due time the ordinary neck amphora of archaic 
and classical Athens. A good mnih-ccntury example (fig, jt) 
from the Kemmeikos 1 has two main decorated areas - on the 
neck between the handles, and below the shoulder round the area 
of g neatest diameter — and a subsidiary band lower down the 
body; the rest of the vase is black. The proportions of black to 
decoration are rang hi v T 6 to reading downwards from the rim: 
neck, i black, 5 decorated; body, 2 black, 5 decorated, 1 black, 
| decorated, z black. 'The neck decoration is symmetrical vertically 
about the large maeondcr in the middle: double dogtooth, zigzag, 
macander, zigzag T double dogtooth. The main body decoration 
rum: tingle dogtooth, double dogtooth, large mar-andcr double 
dogtooth, single dogtooth. But the lower single dogtooth, 
instead of turning downwards to balance its upper counterpart, 
turns upwards and so puUs up over the area of intervening black 
the tingle dogtooth which forms the lower subsidiary band* The 
symmetry is broken in order that three bands of dogtooth on the 
body may point upwards to the neck. 

The belly-handled amphora docs not last much beyond the 
middle of the eighth century whertj however, some glorious 
examples were produced- A ninth-century pot (fig. ji) of this 
shape 2 is slimmer* narrower-necked, and sharper-footed than its 
Protogeo met tie ancestor (fig- 29)* Decoration has invaded the 

T Kertunrike*, In? 514*. ^ v B pi nets. 4531* 

* In?. 1146, K . t, pi 46, 4^88. 
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neck and shoulder a$ well as the band between the handies, and a 
band is reserved low on the body. The bands of black and 
decoration or reserve rate roughly j t co 5: neck, 1 1 black, l decora¬ 
tion, i black; body, i| decoration, i black, 3 decoration* 1 black, 
i black. The neck is decorated with a single battlement pattern. 
The shoulder has bands of single dogtooth, hatched diamonds* 
double dogtooth- The handle zone has bands of single dogtooth 
above and below. All three bands of single dogtooth point up¬ 
wards and so pull die eye upwards as on die neck amphora Just 
described. As on the Pro togcomc trie belly-handled amphora, the 
handles ait echoed in die decoration of the handle zone by con¬ 
centric circles and the neck by an elaborate central panel; here, 
however, the broad central panel is itself echoed on each ride by 
a narrow panel between the concentric elides and the handies, thus 
giving an a.b-ya.ha scheme between the handles. The individual 
vertical patterns in the panels recur but not symmetrically. 

An dghth-ccutury shoulder-handled amphora (fig. 53) in 
Copenhagen 1 shows many of the same traits: slimmer body, 
narrower and higher neck* and four bands of single dogtooth all 
leading the eye upwards from different levels on neck and body* 
Here the lines which mark the greatest w idth of the vase divide 
the vase into a deeorared hall' and a black half, The black half is* 
however, punctuated by four groups of thin reserved lines, and 
its black bands arc echoed in the upper half by a narrower black 
band at die base of the neck - The proportion of black to decoration 
is much the same as on the earlier vases, but they are not so much 
interwoven as before. Tlie decorated band* make three systems. 
The neck has single dogtooth, single zigzag, quadruple zigzag, 
ringIc zigzag, single dogtooth: this is the largest system. Between 
the handles a Urge macander is framed between single zigzags 
above and below and narrow panels of zigzags to left and right* 
Below the shoulder a band consisting of groups of vertical lines 
altcrmting with quartered squares is set between two binds of 
single dogtooth* This vase shows fast a balance between decora¬ 
tion and black, secondly grouping of decoration in three 
symmetrical systems, thirdly the break of symmetry by the 
universal and intended upward pull of the single dogtooth*, the 
lower two of winch on neck and body should point downwards 
to make the sy mme try perfect. 

1 N* M* 6GS3: €l \ pi. 6?, 7 . 
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The Geometric kiater has again a high foot like the earlier form 
of Mycenaean kratcr instead of the squat solid form of the 
Warrior vase (fig. 7)* which continued into Protogcometric 
times (fig* 30). A fine mnih-ccniury krater 1 (fig. 54) has the main 
decoration in the handle zone so that the handle zone contrasts 
with the four black bands of the lower body. The foot is divided 
into an upper-channelled stem and a lower black foot, but the 
lowest and widest part of the foot has an upward-pointing single 
dogtooth, which leads the eye tip to the band of upward-pointing 
dogtooth immediately below the handle zone. The handle zone 
itself is much damaged, but the scheme seems to have been a 
central horizontal panel flanked by two vertical panels, and on 
ihe extreme outside a lialf panel containing a horse facing inwards 
(underneath the horse the half panel is black). The whole arrange¬ 
ment gives a slight thrust inwards and upwards: the horses are 
over a black half panel and face inwards; the vertical panel 
consists of diamonds, single zigzag, large maeandcr, single 
zigzag, so that the maeandcr is inward of its centre; the horizontal 
panel consists of triple zigzag, large marauder, quadruple zigzag* 
single zigzag* so that the large marauder is above its centre. The 
symmetry of the whole band may be represented as a»b.e.^,c.D,c* 
d.tLb.a. 

In all the Geometric vases so far described the decorated (or 
reserved) bands constitute a light area contrasting with the broad 
bands of blade glaze, wiiich may amount to as much as half the 
total height of the vase. In the middle decades of the eighth 
century the broad black bands (but not the fine lines) vanish 
entirely or arc restricted to the area immediately above the foot 
and are replaced by bands of pattern or figures, which arc divided 
from each other by fine horizontal fines usually in threes. The 
whole vase or at least the whole of the decorated area is a pinkish- 
brown field to be covered by rhythmical bands of pattern or 
figures in golden-brown to black. It la impossible to examine 
many of these extremely complicated decorations, and 1 propose 
to take first tlirec examples which probably come from a single 
workshop, s then a few contemporary vases in which the figure 
decoration is much more prominent and finally cwo late neck 

1 Keramcslto^ 150, K _ v, pi scj + neg, 4|75> 457.1- For the horse see fig- 

*Cf, Noctbcdun, JJJ. M 5S (194}}* i* Note however the rcienwhons of 
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amphorae from the last quarter of the century. The actnal 
repertoire of patterns (apart from figure scenes, bird or animal 
friezes) is not large - chess-board, diamonds, leaves, macaoders, 
quartered squares* dots, dogtooth (now generally either in outline 
or with hatched interior instead of solid), zigzag, and short wavy 
vertical lines. What is new is the u$c of complicated variants of 
some of these patterns to fill much wider bands. One of the most 
remarkable, if not the most remarkable of all Greek vases p is the 
bcMy-handkd amphora 1 from the Dipylun cemetery (fig* 21), 
which is just under five feet high The neck is higher, fatter, and 
straight* r, and the body much Longer below the handies than are 
the earlier examples of this shape (figs. ^9, The bottom of 
the body is broken but it is probable that it was black with group* 
of fine reserved lines. The three lowest zones of decoration on the 
body, diamonds, dots, and dogtooth, repeat in the same order 
the decoration of the rim, its supporting moulding, and the top¬ 
most zone of the neck. Ten more zones of diamond* separate 
the pattern bands of neck and body and hold the whole vase 
together by their reiteration. A wider band, consisting of diamonds 
between upward- and downward-pointing dogtooth, decorates 
the top of die shoulder and h repeated under the figure scene 
between the handles, at the same time picking up the diamonds 
and dogtooth at the top of the neck and at due bortom of the 
decorated area of ihe body. The other repealed dement in the 
decoration is the maeander* which is found in four forms - simple 
battlements, key pattern, elaborate key pattern, and super- 
elaborate key pattern. Superelaboratc key pattern decorates the 
main zone of the ncck 3 with key pattern and grazing deer above 
it and key pattern and reclining deer below it; the symmetry is 
broken so that the two animal friezes may tead the eye downwards 
to the funeral scene between the handles* Elaborate key pattern 
is used for the horizontal bands above and below the handle zone 
and for vertical strips on cither side of the figure scene. Thus it 
forms an outside frame to the figure scene and ties it to the 
superdaborate key pattern on the neck. Within this outer frame¬ 
work a band of key partem above the figure scene (corresponding 
with the diamond and double dogtooth below) echoes the key 
pattern on the neck and h itself echoed by the key pattern below 
the lower elaborate key pattern and re-echoed by the simple 
* Athens N. M. ^*4. References ait given BLf. A* jo (195 }h 46, fl, jif. 
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battlements yet lower, a band of leaves divides this lowest varia¬ 
tion of the macander from the bottom diamond, doL p dogtooth 
bands. As on the nedc, the bands above and below the main 
decoration repeat in direct and not in reverse order, so as to give 
an upward movement towards the neck. In earlier Geometric 
vases this upward movement was secured by making all the 
dogtooth ornament point upwards; here, however, the sym¬ 
metrical order of the bands is changed to secure the same effect 
Reduced to its simplest terms, the decoration of this great surface 
consists of three interlaced systems: (t) diamonds, dogtooth, and 
dots, (i) maeandcr with three variations, (3) figures, animals, and 
leaves; the funeral scene Forms the most important decoration of 
the body and the superda borate key pattern the most important 
decoration of the neck. Each system consists of dements of 
different size and importance, and it is their interweaving which 
gives the whole design its peculiar perfection. 

Two other vases, which may come from the same workshop, 
arc a long-necked jug in Copenhagen 1 about 3 feet high (fig. 35) 
and a pitcher in Athens* about 2 feet b inches high (fig. 36), Both 
have a supercla borate key pattern for the main zone of the neck, 
a superdaborate diamond pattern for the main zone of the body, 
and an elaborate key pattern framed by metopes on the shoulder. 
On the Copenhagen jug the decoration again consists of three 
main systems The superdaborate diamonds of the main body 
zone are picked up by simple diamonds once above anti twice 
below, The Supcrdabome key pattern on the neck U picked up 
on the body by the elaborate key pattern on the shoulder (flanked 
by triglyph* swastika, triglyph* on either side), then by the key 
pattern immediately below, then by the battlement pattern below 
the main zone. On the neck the key partem and battlement pattern 
arc repeated above and below the superclabgrate key pattern, but 
between the key pattern and rite superdaborate key partem a 
zone of wavy vertical lines and a zone of double battlements are 
interposed. The zone of wavy lines is repeated below the lowest 
band of diamonds on the body and below it again i$ a zone of dots 
and then bkek bauds and fine lines. The shape of the whole vase 
is picked up by the long-necked bird which forms the knob of the 

1 Copenhagen N. M. 470 y„ Cl pi 7^ J. 

* Athens K. M. p 1161 Wide, JJX W M {1899;, aw?j. ti^. 7*; Ffuhf, MM~*Z , 
£g. n; Conk, ILiLd.* 42 (1947), t$4< StoekhDlm M.* 1704. ia db*«. 
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hd and fcsribcs that,, however abstract and formal th l- Geometric 
artists' designs may be, the world of living creatures may always 
invade it. 

The lid of the pitcher in Athens can be lifted by a tiny pitcher, 
which is decorated with quadruple zigzag on the neck and double 
dogtooth and horizontal bands on the body. Both the patterns 
and the horizontal band* arc echoed on the pitcher itself* The 
superelaboratc diamonds of the main body zone arc picked up bv 
the simple diamonds, which divide the wider pattern bands of 
body and neck (as on the two preceding vases), but they also 
have three further echoes, pjrst they recur in the diamond square 
which forms one of the two metopes on each side of die shoulder 
band. Secondly, their zigzag outline echoes the quadruple 
zigzags on the neck of the little pitcher, the triple zigzags of the 
lowest band of the neck and the zigzags of the triglyphs of 
the shoulder, and is echoed by die single zigzag which forms die 
lowest zone but one of the body decoration (the lowest zone 
above the dual bands is dots as on the other rwo vases}* Thirdly, 
rids main zone as a whole h a thick dark zigzag on a light ground 
and so repeats in reverse the light zigzag on a dark ground formed 
by the inward-turning dogtooth on the body of die little pitcher. 
Finally, the supefdabotate hey pattern of the neck echoes a simple 
key pattern above it and is echoed by the elaborate key pattern 
which forms a panel between the metopes and triglyphs of the 
shoulder band. 

On the great amphora from the Dipylon cemetery (fie, 11) the 
animal bands take up no more space tlism the narrower pattern 
bands, and die funeral scene is no wider than the supetciaboraic 
key pattern on the neck. Thus no damage is done to die compli¬ 
cated rhythmical system of patterns. On smaller vases figure scenes 
take up proportionately more space; thus the three jugs 1 with the 
naval battle, die shipwreck, and the Siamese twins are under 
ten inches high- The jug with the naval battle (fig, to) has three 
figure scenes on neck, shoulder, in d body separated by horizontal 
lines; only the lip is decorated by dots. The shipwreck is on the 
neck of the jug in Munich (fig. z3); the shoulder has hare and 
hounds and the body a band of birds, but there is room above and 
below these for rigzags, w hich pick up the hatching on die Up. 
Zigzags occur again below the neck scene and above and below 
1 Ct. above pp, 171, 174, 176. 
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the Sknuise twins on the Agora jug (fig. ij); here the shoulder 
ha± a simple key pattern and the lip dots. Even the much larger 
kraters arc far less adventurously decorated than the great 
amphora with the funeral scene. One in Athens 1 with a funeral 
scene (tig, n) t in which die dead man on his bier k being trans¬ 
ported on a cart, may be compared with the ktc ninth-century 
kratcr (fig, 34) from the KetamdkosA The bowl and die foot are 
much taller, so that the whole vase is four feet high. The balance 
of the black and decoration remains the same and the foot is decor¬ 
ated with dogtooth as before* this is picked up above by zigzags 
below the two bands with figure scenes. The upper part of the 
foot is decorated with a key pattern echoing the elaborate key 
pattern of the lip, which is framed above and below by dots. Hue 
lowest band of decoration is wavy vertical lines* The patterns of 
this early vase are competent and careful and the echoes fro in 
neck to foot and foot to body are well conceived, but the painter's 
rea! interest h in his two figure scenes. 

This shift of interest h even dearer in the considerable number 
of neck amphorae made in the last quartet of the century, J. M. 
Cook* explains why they were substituted for pitchers *m the 
principal vase Ln later Late Geometric graves. The neck amphora 
with its narrower neck offered a more level field below the 
shoulder, and so it returned to favour as the vehicle of the new 
representational movement/ Let us look at two examples with 
interesting pictures, where nevertheless die artist still tuts some 
interest in pattern. One is the amphora with a funeral scene 
(fig, 13) from the Agora* and the other the amphora w ith Centaurs 
(fig. id) in Copenhagen; 5 both are between a foot and eighteen 
inches high, and have the new proportions of high wide neck and 
small slim body, which form a complete contrast to the small 
slim neck and large ovoid body of the ninth-century amphora 
(fig, 31) from the Kenmeikos. 1 Both have figure $ccm$ for the 
main decoration of neck and body p and both have snakes in relief 
on lip* handles* and shoulder. The Copenhagen amphora has 
triple diamonds on the neck above the junction of the handles 
and triple zigzags above and below the picture; on the body 
zigzags, diamonds, and zigzags separate the shoulder from the 

1 N M. 9$d F c£ above p. 173. 5 Kcraancilt^ 29a, ef, above p. 19 J. 

* 41 (1947)* 151 tF. *Cf. above p. 174, rt, t- 

1 CL above p. ijj- * Ktftitucikcn 2140. C£ j hov c p t 1.93, 
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train scale, and double zigzags and -diamonds separate the main 
scene from the bands of the lower part of the h«>dy, The Agora 
amphora has a subsidiary figure band of male and female mourners 
above the funeral scene on the neck, and below it diamonds with 
curves above and be tow their points (this is the beginning of the 
curvilinear ornament which i$ largely substituted for rectilinear 
ornament in the next generation, the beginning of Proto-Attic). 
The body has battlement pattern and triple chess-board between 
the shoulder and the main scene, and zigzag and wavy verticals 
between the main scene and the horizontal bands: the chess-board 
picks up the chess-board partem of the shroud over the corpse on 
the neck Apart from the narrow horizontal hues dividing the 
bands, the chess-board is the only pattern link between neck and 
body. The tradition of interesting pattern lasts into this generation, 
but the future lies with what Cook calls the new representational 
movement. 

The summit, therefore, of Geometric decoration was reached 
in the great vases of the middle decades of the eighth century 
(figs, zi-2, *y-6). The movement started in the Sui>Mycetmeftn 
period, arid in the Protogeomeiric period the new principles of 
clearly defined shapes, dearly organized decoration, and of 
symmetrical balance within horizontal bands were established* 
"Die Caller Geometric shapes suggested decoration by a vertical 
system of bands, which were at first symmetrically disposed 
about the areas of most interest, except that the symmetry was 
broken by the direction of the dogtooth bands, which bound 
the whole vase together. In the middle decades of the eighth 
century the whole vase became the field for decoration and was 
covered by interwoven systems of bands, each system having its 
most complicated and Interesting member at a position of major 
importance on the lip, neck, or body of the vase. Before proceed¬ 
ing to discuss the new principles of figure decoration, we may ask 
what sort of demands the people who enjoyed this revolution in 
the highly prized art of the potter are likely to have made of their 
poets. My res* 1 derailed comparison of Geometric composition 
with the composition of the J/;W and the Odyjscj will be noted 
later: Ids general statement should be quoted here: the ^pattern* 
of the UsjJ and the Odysjty ^profoundly separates the literary" 

1 D : '/* p m tlv Gf*tk*t r 5 i i f_; JJlS. r 5 2 (1932), 1641.; 45 

(1950)1 332F.; J.HX f 7i (1952), tf.; /JUT', ?4{t5J4), 1 = t f- 
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background of both poems from anything Minoan, and relates it 
to the artistic background of the Geometric art of the centimes 
from the tenth to the eighth*. In this Form the statement seems to 
me true and extremely important. On its application two reserva¬ 
tions may lie made at the outset. All Myles’ examples are metope 
friezes of eighth century vases; he t therefore, hardly considers 
any kind of composition except symmetrical balance within a 
horizontal hand of decoration* whereas die new and exciting 
element in mid-cighth-ccntury vase-painting, as we have ?een F is 
the complicated rhythmical balance of the pattern bands them¬ 
selves. Secondly, complicated symmetrical balance within a single 
band goes back, as we have seen, into the tenth century. This 
principle of composition, therefore, goes back Into the pee- 
migration period, and hem we may reasonably See a new will to 
organize material parallel to that which we have had reason to 
attribute to pre-migration poets. 

If we ask what we should expect a mid-eighth-century audience, 
which enjoyed the great vases of the middle decides,, to ask of its 
poet^j the answer would be first poems on a grand scale with a 
wealth of detail* secondly that the shape of these poems should 
be intelligible -- that the great occasions should produce great 
scenes dearly marked as such and the lesser occasions should he 
graded sp that: they lead up to Or away from die great occasions 
in an orderly but not necessarily straightforward progression, 
thirdly that the number of themes should be limited so that the 
relevance of one occasion to another should be dear, and fourthly 
that similar dements should be similar even if they arc on a 
different scale - that one scene of sacrifice should resemble 
another whether it is fold in two lines or twenty and that a hero 
should be similarly described whether his description fills one 
fool or three and a half, These cninporirional questions will be 
considered in the next chapter, when we have added tlie further 
questions w hich arc prompted by Geometric figure-drawing. 

To the most superficial observer the difference between 
Minoan/Mycenaean and Geometric scenes is startling. It must, 
of course, be remembered that colour adds a great deal to the 
charm and the realism of frescoes and dagger blades, and we mast 
start by forgetting colour. We must then forget trees, plants* and 
flowers, and a great deal of marine and animal life. We must also 
forget tbe flowing curves which give Mifioan and Mycenaean 
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animals their appearance of volume without the aid of perspective 
or shading. These iwo elements, colour and flowing outline* 
divert the modern spectators attention from the conventions of 
this art. Yet if we look at the Kagk Tmda sarcophagus 1 (fig. 6 ) 
again, we see that all heads and legs arc profile, but eyes are 
from id in the profile heads- the door of the tomb has been twisted 
to face m, although die dead King is surely standing in his door¬ 
way; and ai die odier end the woman pours libations into a bowl 
which stands between two pillars, but pillar* bowl, and pillar are 
put in line. "Ilius the arrist has combined two distinct methods: 
where there cm be no mistake, he records directly what he sees; 
bur he uses also conventional forms where they are needed to 
make his meaning dear. The Warrior vase 1 (fig* 7) shows the same 
conventions of frunlaJ eye in profile head, profile legs, and figures 
strung out in column* since* even if die defenders marched oil in 
single file* the attackers surely attacked in line and not m column. 
But die painter, although he has no colour, has done the maximum 
with outline, thick paint* diluted paint, added white to render the 
visual impression: the defenders are not particularly good-looking, 
but they are all different, and the details of helmets* shields, 
armoured shins, and leggings ate rendered with great care. Wc 
should like to know how they and die attacker? carried their 
shields, but here the artist's respect for visual impression has 
prevented him from telling us. in the large frescoes, where the 
area 10 be decorated is much higher, the arust may use the extra 
height to show what h going on in the background: on the wall 
of the Megaton at Mycenae* a eharioE horse can still be seen abov e 
the warrior^ who is hurled off the wall, while the palace ladies 
look on* a chariot battle is evidently going on outside the 
besieged town, and the space above the palace is used to show it, 

Mycenaean an included, therefore, a large convertrion&J 
clement in spite of its convincing naturalism. This conventional 
element should mdier be called a narrative or explanatory dement* 
It is conventional in two senses: it conflicts with the visual 
impression, and it b repeated regardless of individual dijfercnces. 
It is narrative and explanatory in the sense that k tcdls rhe spec¬ 
tator more titan the visual impression can. This narrative or 
conventional element has increased enormously in Geometric 
art. Colour and outline have been abandoned for pure silhouette. 

1 Cl. above p. 5 j. n. i. 1 C£, Above p T |S H a* 3* * Cf. above p H j9 P n. t. 
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Geometric painted of the middle decades of the cighlh century 
used outline or reserve very little, just enough to show that the 
long journey from pure* abstract silhouette (as seen in dir rare 
early Geometric and Protogeometrk horses (fig. 58}) to realism 
had begun, 4 journey which took the classical inventors and 
exploiters of perspective and shading into territories undreamed 
of by Mycenaean or Minoau or any other artists of the second 
millennium. In the earliest Geometric figure scenes the human 
figure consists of a head with dearly marked chin, thin neck, 
triangular body., thin legs and arms. Sex is not always shown: on 
the great amphora in Athens (fig- zi) the two figures on the 
extreme left arc certainly men because they have swords, and the 
kneeling figures under the bier and the little figure to the right 
of die bier art probably women because they have skirts. On the 
great ktatcT in Athens (fig. 11) the breasts of the female mourners 
are shown, and the heads of the figures, including the dead mail, 
have a reserved eye- On the late vases (fig. ay) women may have 
hatched skirts and long hair, but outline for faces did not become 
established until the seventh century. One of the earliest files of 
individual soldiers is on the late Benaki amphora, 1 but they are 
differentiated by the charge* on their new koplite shields and not 
by their faces like the uniformly equipped soldiers of the Warrior 
vase. 

These men, who look like sculp tors" armatures, maybe identical 
and their postures may be repeated from vase to vase so that they 
can be described, a* wc have seen, in Homeric formulae; but we 
are seldom in doubt what they are doing T if we listen to the painter 
Sympathetically. We ask in vain how the soldiers of the Warrior 
vase hold their shields, but wc have no doubt that on the Copen¬ 
hagen jug (fig. 20) the man approaching the ship is 'holding his 
shield far away from him" by its single grip while his right hand 
draws his sword, or that Nestor on tlrc Agora oenochoe (fig. z$) 
is using his sword against the Akturionr-Moiione. Nestor's 
shield does not matter because he is fighting offensively, and so 
it is omitted; he is given a thru wing-spear in his other hand, 
because the sword battle had been preceded by a spear battle. 
But in fact the whole scene h :m interpolation into the series of 
three chariots celebrating the funeral of Amarynkcus, King of 
Bouprasion; the painter adds to the story of the funeral, in which 

1 CF* above p- ifrg, □. i. 
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the ravins won the chariot race against Nestor, the other story 
that Nestor would have killed them in battle if Poseidon had not 
rescued them. 

Compared with this commentary on the visual scene the con¬ 
ventional views and the narrative perspective of the Mycenaean 
painter seem mild, and the Geometric painter used this principle 
of commentary as his normal method of representation. Thus in 
funerals the shrouds in which die dead bodies are wrapped are 
obviously noteworthy; the Geometric painter draws them as an 
enormous chess-board pattern above the corpse; on the great 
amphora in Athens (fig* 21) the shroud is cut out round the 
corpse. More than that, the dead man oq the great krater in 
Athens (fig, i:) is drawn so that both arms both Tegs, triangular 
torso, and profile head are seen; in fact lie is a standing man who 
has been revolved through ninety degrees and inserted in the 
space left between the bottom of the shroud and the top of the 
bier: the painter feels the need to say that he had two arms, two 
legs* and a manly cheat. On the same vase the diariot drive is 
also represented. The late Mycenaean picture of the chariot of 
Poseidon (fig. 14) 1 has the occupants convincingly standing in 
rhe chariot, their tegs concealed by the sides of the chariot; the 
artist knows that from the side he can only see one wheel and one 
horse* and he Is cornea r to render this impression; he tells a little 
more than he could see, if, as seems probable, he has shown rather 
more of the ironi ot the chariot than could be seen and so has 
pushed tlic side-pieces hirthci over die wheel than they actually 
went- The Geometric artist is noi content wtih the visual impres¬ 
sion: he says unmistakably that there arc two horses each with 
four legs and that the chariot has two wheel*. He says in addition 
that the chariot has a floor {the hatching here represents the 
thongs), a solid front and an open mi! on each side, and in order 
to say this deariy the floor is tipped up towards the spectator 
and the rails are pur at the front and back. All Geometric pictures 
of chariots show at least one of these distortions* and the realism 
of Mycenaean chariot scenes is nor regained until the seventh 
century, So too, if the prize for the race is a tripod cauldron or a 
cauldron, 5 it may be drawn in section with a vertical line or lines 
rising out of it to show that it can be used for boiling bur is at 
the moment, as Homer would say T a Tireless cauldron 1 , 

1 C£labove p. 48, n, t< 1 ELir. Athtm, N. M. Bio, p. 174. 
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The same sort of conventions, as we have seen, govern the 
Geometric pictures of ships. Therefore* although the ship on the 
Copenhagen jug (Jig. no) has steersman and oars T there is no 
reason to suppose that it is recently arrived or Soon to depart, 
and although ii is attacked from die bow and stem, it is much 
more likely that the painter means us to think of two or more 
ships drawn up stem first and attacked from the land. Two 
considerations are dominant: what space is available-and what the 
painter wishes to say. On the Munich fug (fig. aS) he wished to 
say that a ship full of soldiers capsized and one was saved by 
riding on the keek and the convenient space was the neck of the 
jug. The centre is the inverted ship with its keel rider- The men 
are shown to be soldiers by their crests and breastplates (this is 
the significance of the hatching); the whole area is shown to be 
sea by the 'cannibal fish 1 - The ntco must neither stand upright 
nor lie down- their chaotic postures show that they are out of 
their natural element: they clutch vainly -at the ship or at each 
other. The picture fa perfectly convincing hut i$ in no sense a 
realistic representation of space. So too die great funeral scenes 
tell the story' fam when the dead man is anointed, dressed, and 
laid on the bier; he is lamented by his kinsfolk, by professional 
singers, and by a chorus; then the men in armour take him out 
for burial. All this is shown in a single pictorial field on the great 
krarer from Athens (fig. 12), and Hampe 1 is right in saying that 
the two men with swords at the left end of the main zone of the 
great amphora from Athens (fig. 21) arrive at the end of the 
lamentations to take Lhc dead man out for burial 

Attic Geometric an should riot be called primitive, although it 
lias not the kind of photographic realism which literary scholars 
appear to demand in painting. It is a highly sophisticated an with 
its own convent ions, which serve its own purposes. As with the 
shapes and the ornamentation, a revolution separates it from late 
Mycenaean painting. In this revolution figures were reduced to 
their minimum silhouettes, and out of these minimum silhouettes 
the new art was built up. The silhouettes could be given .1 number 
of postures: they could stand, march, raw* drive, fight, die, 
lament, or w hatever else was required of them. But always their 
essential structure must be clear, and this is one of die legacies 
wliich remains in archaic and classical an, when the schematic 
1 Gkkkdfa H**m f *4_ 
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silhouettes have filled out and have been individualized by inner 
markings; a late Mycenaean dotted figure is a voluminous dress 
with a head on the top and feet at the hot tom, but from the Geo¬ 
metric period onwards a Greek artist never forgets the structure 
of the underlying body. The silhouettes welt put together into 
a number of scenes* and here two principles are clear. The first 
is that unique actions of unique persons are hardly ever repre¬ 
sented, and for this reason it is extremely difficult to name the 
precise mythological scene which the painter had in mind. The 
second is that the painter always wants to tell more than could be 
seen at any one moment from any one place. The ship is fully 
equipped for movement even if it has been beached for years; the 
chariot must show both its wheels, its rails, front, and floor, and 
the man all the parts of his body; if tile Siamese twins took part 
in a chariot race with Nestor they also fought with ldm* and this 
too should be recorded, 

The recognition of these principles makes it possible to convert 
them into literary* terms, as we have already done with the prin¬ 
ciples of decoration. First we should expect those who enjoyed 
the figure scenes of Geometric pottery" toask for topical rather 
than unique scenes and that such scenes should be expressed in 
typical language rather than individual language. Secondly, we 
should expect that such poets would tdl us more than is strictly 
relevant for the scene in hand. In three different ways Homeric 
epic conforms to this demand It has often been poinred out that 
standing epithets are used when they are irtekvaut; Achilles is 
swift-footed when he is sitting talking to Priam; in the same w ay 
the Geometric painter paints the dead man so that all die parts 
of his body arc visible. Swiftness is an essential part of Achilles, 
a distinguishing characteristic, which must not be forgotten when 
he is not displaying it; nor must it be forgotten that the dead man 
was a hero and a great fighter in his life; that h why he was given 
such a costly funeral. Secondly, the loving care winch the very 
economical Geometric painter spends over chairs, couches, 
cauldrons p ships* and chariots is matched by Homeric descriptions 
of works of ordinary craftsmanship, some of which* as we have 
seen, are very old m form or matter or both, but must owe their 
place in our Homer to contemporary love of craftsmanship* 
Thirdly, on the vases one story leads to another; Amarynkeus* 
funeral might have been complete in itself, but the presence of 
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Nestor and the Siamese twins suggested his battle with them; so 
also in [he poems cross-references to other stories - the Theban 
heroes or Meleager or the in teres ting minor Trojans - arc taken 
up and exploited. Within the tingle scene this means, as we have 
seen, a certain disregard of spatial rdnBonships, The parts are 
given their known value even when this conflicts with thdr seen 
relaiionsiiip to the whole. The result is a paratactk aggregate and 
not a hypothetic system, and in detail this love of parataxis is what 
distinguishes Homeric sentence construction from the fully 
developed periodic style of fifth-century prose. 

Many of the characteristics which have been described are, as 
we have seen, much older than the eighth century* and we only 
sec them in Homer and in Geometric figure scenes in their latest 
development. What is new io the vases of the middle decades is 
the grand scale of the whole decoration, the intelligible shape of 
die whole composition as an interweaving of a finite number of 
themes, of winch each is repealed on a different scale but with 
like dements; to tliis may he added in overall unity of style, 
which avoids violent contrasts within the figure scenes them¬ 
selves or between the figure scenes and the pattern bands. This 
unity between the pattern bands and [he figure scenes is achieved 
partly by the reduction of all the figures to arrmtures so dial a 
figure scene as well as a pattern band is built up of a number of 
like dements, partly by the filling ornament, w hich minimizes the 
contrast between the figures and did: background, partly by 
the composition of the figure scenes* which arc either friezes like 
the pattern bands or symmetrically composed about a centre like 
die metope and triglyph bands, and partly by the interweaving of 
pact ecu bands and figured bands over the surface of the vase* 
These superb great rhythmical compositions are unique; they 
were produced, by a few grear artists in a comparatively short 
space of time. They show the magnificent application of prin¬ 
ciples and technique which had lieen achieved by generations of 
craftsmen since the fall of the Mycenaean palaces. And they gave 
their successor* principles which were never quite forgotten and 
could Ijc applied later in new forms. But long before the end of 
the eighth century the artists had sotted in a new direction - 
towards contrasts and individualization and smaller scenes wfiih 
larger figures. So too in literature the seventh century belonged 
to Archil ochos, not to Homer. 
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HOMER AND HIS IMMEDIATE 
PREDECESSORS 

l. LATE. ELEMENTS 1?^ THE ILMU iKD THE OOVS5ET 

T he Ionian migration wa$ a long process, but the great 
majority of migrants seem to have passed through Acrid 
before the end of the ninth century, and by this time 
abo the full membership of the Ionian League was established. 
During this tong period the Mycenaean stories bad been told and 
retold; m the process they had l>een in some respects brought 
□j> to date, and the poets had devised new formulae alongside 
the old formulae; they had also devised certain forma of poetry, 
in which the new desire for definition and organization, which 
distinguishes posr-Mycenaeon from Mycenaean pottery* can be 
appreciated. The memory ot the Mycenaean past was kept alive 
through the dark period by these poets, but in the ninth and still 
more in the eighth century the Greeks showed themselves aware 
of their past in other ways too - hero cults, games* dedications, 
royal names* and political mampubtion of legend; and this 
awareness belonged to the Gtceks as a whole whether they 
claim ud Mycenaean ancestors or not. However much its members 
might quarrel with each other, the Greek world had settled down 
into something like it$ classical shape and felt itself Greek, and 
because Greek possessed of a common glorious past in which it 
was important to every member to have a share. Moreover* a 
certain amount of prosperity had been achieved so that celebration 
could be on a more generous scale than before; one sign of this 
is the magnificence of Attic Geometric pottery in the eighth 
century. But the further the pcUi developed towards its classical 
form, the greater the difference between the heroic and the 
con tempo ran 1 world 1 and* therefore, the greater the difficulty of 
bringing die old stories up to date. 

When I speak of Homer and Ids immediate predecessors* 1 
1 Cf. Snell. l 7 -ntA^hrt2 dti to7, 
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mean not only the period in which the Wad and the Oifyjsey wens 
themselves produced but the preceding century or so. The lower 
limit is tile date of the latest integral elements in the ///Wand the 
Qdjutyi. The upper limit cannot be precisely defined, but I use the 
period to include the linguistic phenomena which Risch 1 dales 
after 900 and subject'matter which is likely to be late, notably 
references Co hopiite armour and polls organisation: roughly the 
upper limit may be taken as coinciding with the entry ot Chios 
into the Ionian League. The examination of the I ale elements in 
the Homeric poems has two objects. It will establish a pro liable 
date tor the Iliad and the Odyssn* Secondly, it may tell something 
about Lite poets of this period. We can ask whether they made- 
new formulae embodying modem linguistic usages w ith rhe same 
freedom os their predecessors. If they did, their technique had 
not essentially changed. We can ask whether the new linguistic 
elements are evenly distributed or occur In dusters; if they occur 
in dusters, they will show something of the technique of the 
latest poets* how they retold the old stories. We can ask similarly 
where hie subject-matter occurs, whether the poets of this period 
brought their stories up to date as freely as earlier poets or 
whether they emphasized the difference between die heroic past 
and the present. If we can define the technique of the later poets* 
we shall be in 2 better position to examine the Iliad and the Odyssey 
as complete works of arc, to ask under what conditions they were 
produced, and whether they are the work of a single poet or not. 

The most important conclusion of Risen p s linguistic study for 
our purposes is that the normal vowel contractions and the loss 
of digamma belong to the period after pom Among die vowel 
contraction* are die new genitive* of the ^ stems and 0 stems* 
ease-ending* which have interested us already,* The forms which 
in Mycenaean w en. disyllabic (*inv -wtfj are written in I lames 
texts -a*> (more rarely -w), {mote rarely -w, when they 
arc scanned as monosyllables* In Attica 3 in the middle of the 
eighth century the genitive plural of the d stems was written -On; 
it was written and scanned monosyllabically; the same inscription 
also shows that the digtimma w as neither w T rittcn not scanned in 
Athens at this time. In the inscription of the third quarter of the 

1 Mur. lhir* t n in if.; cL 14 (19*6). 54*. 

* Cl. .ibnvc pp. x6 j. 

B The Dipylun jug cf. tbuvc p. 55, n« Z. 
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eighth century from Ischia 1 die genitive is w-dttcn not only 
where it must be scanned but in two other positions where in 
Homer wt should be tempted to substitute -oo and -m. Moreover* 
lfi£pQ£ tiintjc rn presupposes the Homeric formula ut{*ru 

which involves vowel contraction. A $nrventh-century inscription 
from Delos 2 on a dedication by a Naxkn writes the a stem 
genitives -rp and the o stem genitive ^ anti an j stem geni¬ 
tive -eozt but scans them al] monosyllabically. The chief interest 
of these inscriptions is to show how the earliest text of Homer is 
likely to have bceu written * but they also cooiirm the evidence of 
our late texts of Hesiod, the Cyclic poets, and the earliest degtac 
poetry as to poeric usage from the middle of the eighth to the 
middle of the seventh century. Where do the Wad and the Qitymj 
come in this series? 

in all that follows I treat as Eate: vowd contractions which 
cannot be resolved, die short genitives of -a and «fl steins where 
the earlier forms cannot be substituted for theirt, ffynizesis and 
similar phenomena which Scan to belong to the same feeling that 
produced tunnactiuti, and disregard of digammst These have 
becn-given an approximate absolute date by Risch - after 900. 
With some hesitation I have included the uses of */>£/ au* a singular 
case-ending, since they can only h-ive been introduced by poets 
who had Jong lost the memory of the Mycenaean restriction of 
-phi to plural locatives and instrumentals. I have excluded all 
words or forms which cannot be thus absolutely dated. Many 
words and forms axe regarded as laic by the philologist^ but late 
in this sense means relatively late and nor absolutely late, and 
some of these relatively late words and forms have been shown 
in fact to be Mycenaean. Shipp's admirable work, 51 which was 
written before die Mycenaean tablets were deciphered, lias shown 
that these words and forms* like the absolutely late forms, arc 
commoner in similes, comments, and digressions than elsewhere 
in the Iliad. ! have excluded them from my count because, 
although many of them may well be absolutely late, we have no 
means of determining this; they cannot date their contexts, 
although it may be argued that die contexts can be used to 
date therm 

If the absolutely late forms are counted, the average for the 

1 Cf. iibn^e p. 17&, 1 Kibuidn, J.£v, xii, j, 4*, 

1 Sftdiii t$X L***pmg? of Hs*w^ h l JSI^mdjje, 193 
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I/fad is [ I per iot Ikies and For the Odpaty i y per i» lines, The 
inscribed epigrams which I have quoted arc too shod te r rdiabk 
statistics, but it may be noted that the single line from Athens 
shows z late forms, the two lines from Ischia i certainly (if we 
exclude the 2 -tf stem genitives for which earlier forms could 
be substituted), and the three lines from Delos 5. The degUe 
poet Kailinos of Ephesos, writing about the middle of the 
seventh century f has 9 late forms in 20 lines, 1 an average of 45 per 
too lines* although only two of the words in these twenty lines 
are not found in Homer, Statistically* however* Hesiod's Works 
md Days with over seven hundred lines gives a sounder com¬ 
parison* and here the average is je late forms per ice lines, 
O11 tins evidence the Wad and Odyssey would naturally be dated 
well back into the eighth century* even if due aUowance is made 
for greater conservatism in poems which drew so largely 00 
tradition- Such a dale is consistent with the free quotation* 
borrowing, or allusion in the mid-sc venth-eentury poets* Kalb nos 
and AetJulodius, and the illustration of Homer on seventh- 
century vases, in the seventh century outline drawing and the 
occasional addition of inscriptions makes the idem ideation of 
mythological scenes certain, but leaves the question open, whether 
the painting is dependent on local poetry or Homer. Two pieces 
of evidence* how ever* suggest strongly that die Iliad and Odyssty 
were known abroad by the middle of the seventh century. The 
first is the Attic vast already quoted- which shows the Chi mil ra 
as described in the sixth book of the Iliad at a time when a 
different version was current in Corinth The set013d Is the 
existence of nearly contemporary pictures of Odysseus and 
Palyphemos on Attic vases found in FJeuris and Aegma + on 2 
locally made vase in Algos, and on a vase of possibly Etruscan 
sryk in the West; 1 this surely implies the circulation of a famous 
version of the story, which must be the ninth bonk of the Odyssey. 

If the evidence of language* quotation* and illustration combine 
to put out Wad and Qdysstj back into the eighth century, the 
question arises what date is demanded by the subject-matter. 

* Ft, t DicbL * Cf. abtfvc p, 119* n+ §* 

1 LJaifii: Mytnmi, Przkti&j. ic 2 $ r Af^rti: J. M, Cook* W..f./ 1 ., 

H l), pk JJ- Gniibin, B.C.H.* 7^ (wi), t, Cwc: Biuchur. 

Gr. V. t tig* if; A/.E.Z., h$. 6 y r Rtwupf MdJJZ+i pL 6* ?: SeWeitaej* 
K.M.* fe-61 ti9?r“4)i 7BF, 
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Seventh'ccntury or later elements in the subject-matter of the 
Home me poems have often been discussed* and the general 
tendency over the fast quarter of 3 century has been to eliminate 
more and more of them. A recent list 1 gives as Post-Geometric 
'the lamp of Athena, the brooch of Odysseus, the procession to 
orter a robe to a seated statue of Athena, any references to the 
hoplitc equipment and tactics which revolutionized Greek war¬ 
fare about yco ]i.C* f the gorgoncion on the shield of Agamemnon*. 
The lamp of Athena and the brooch of Odysseus have been already 
shown to be old. 1 The offering of the robe ici Athena in die sijtth 
book of the J//W is late linguistically, and this aspect will tie 
considered later, but there is nothing late in the subject-matter. 
Processions to seated goddesses were already subjects of 
Mycenaean art* and the priestess and the keybearer of the dove 
goddess at Pyfos received "pieces of doth*, when the goddess 
received animals. 1 In Athens the procession which brought a 
peplos to Athena was undoubtedly very old, much older than 
Geometric vases which illustrate it; the poet$ could nave taken 
its memory to Ionia, and in Samos die ninth-century statue of 
If cm was clothed on festal occasions with real drapery* 1 Why 
this particular rite was introduced ai tills place in the JAW is 
another question, for the moment it is enough to have shown that 
nothing in die subject-matter need be dated after the eighth 
century, 

Thar Agamemnon 5 should go out to his one individual series 
of tights in great glory is obviously right* His breastplate * s 1 
Mycenaean pedigree piece,* but his two spears belong to a later 
period, although when he fights he chiefly uses a single thrusting- 
spear. Naturally hi$ shield must be worthy of him: it is "mart- 
protecting 1 like a body-shield, "violent* like a hand-grip shield 
with -i sharp projecting boss. Then two Lines describe a central 
boss of Jkpimj and round them twenty bosses of tin; the Mycemcan 
Jkfams is already unsuitable, but central boss and surrounding 
minor bosses are a possible decora lion for a hand-grip shield, and 

1 Gray in Fifty ITtfrt </ Clatsic*/ Se^lanhtp, 

1 CF. above pp. 107, m. *C£ ibve pp. J4C And PY Un 11 

4 Ort die die eh C. J, Hciinpton, Affaw Far f&fflai Mil A than Puli'll, *1. 
On t he vase* ef. RI. A. t (1955)* 4# A>n Hera cf. Ohlf, A, Ah, 6* (1953), 40, 

* //. 11 # tjfii cf, iboTe pp 111i Ltarimej, !/ a Vf p iBj, iSpC 

* Tfoc siultrf and th c riinkjw aujr pn.t3cm symbolum* li It. Priinkcl 
thinka, Dfi frjitrg ft?., 
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this is reasonable poetic elaboration. But then we bod *on \i (the 
shield, not rhe boss) was set a vulture-faced Gorgon with grim 
look and about it Fear and Terror 1 - This is a new picture, and the 
poet must have m mind something like die bronze votive shields 
In the Idaein cave (tig. 57)* which have been dated in the eighth 
century. 1 Miss Lorimer rightly says that the earliest surviving 
GiiifiOttdoa shield charge canno t be dated be lore die middle of 
the seventh century: but this is not necessarily the earliest that 
wus marie, as a Gorgon head of the type which later became 
traditional is found in terracotta 1 ar Tiryns in the late eighth 
century; nor h it clear that Homer was thinking of the traditional 
Gorgon's head here; if LeninairoV interpretation of 
as "vulture-headed 1 is right and if the meaning was still alive, 
then Homer was thinking of a bird head and his Fear and Terror 
may also be animals or monsters. This kind of elaborate shield 
decoration is unlikely before the eighth century, but there is no 
need to bring It any brer. Evidently the arming of Agamemnon 
w as already a great moment in Mycenaean poetry; ir w as brought 
up to date piecemeal - he kept his Mycenaean breastplate but his 
spears and shield were modernized; then an eighth-century poet 
heard of the new splendid shields and added rhis on to Lhe top of 
Agamemnon's existing shield, thus piling up his magnificence. 
The Gorgon’s head without the qualification Andtuie-hcadcd* 
occurs in two linguistically hie passages* but they ace sufficiently 
protected by the d in’ns Gorgon* 4 

The new’ shields with decorated bronze fact?, must have given 
Homer the idea for the shield of Achilles* the description of 
which shows a high proportion of late linguistic forms* Fie knew 
from traditional poetry that the Mycenaeans had objects decorated 
in differ em-co!oured mciats Like the dagger blades from the shaft- 
graves. He did not know bow they were made; as Miss Gray has 
shown, his Hephaistos made preparations as if he were going to 
work iron and wrongly included tin and Jky&ws (itself a good 

1 Kj.B. ioi; Lamb, Gk. hrvr?jt t 5 5 ■ Kurnc, Krttixt* Bro^t Rf%V(ehrooo 
If 4 ir, 147 f.}; BciKtrti, BJLd, w ([939)1 J*f-! Hcccijai* J 4 Opso), 

295; AnmndiVr B r CJi. y {. 4f (Dclpbi^ Dunbibcii, Ih Gftiki .*■■:.£ tl-tir 
LUitrrrf rtEr^MMT^ 4P, The example iUjitiaLcd IS Kue^ no. 1 . 

5 Njuplioci Muicuie: I liinipc, Irw^fv gmibrfi** ftgwbtls,irr A 6| B pi. 4 = . 

1 Cl. ubtfve p_ 94. 

* H. j f 743; Oil i i, G$y f cf. aSso IL S. 549 which tlttplkf ihc 1 radii ional 
iy|K. 
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Mycenaean decorative material lot furniture) in the ingredients. 
Actual memories of the scene? on works like the silver :iegc vase 
(hg. j) r the lion hunt dagger blade (tig. j), or the Harvester vase 
(fig. ifi), may have survived in poetry. 1 Homer also probably 
knew contemporary' Phoenician bronze or silver bowls decorated 
with battles and sieges and lion hunts, which drew on an ancient 
Oriental tradition and one of winch liaj readied Athens soon 
after the middle of die ninth century. - Sue to decorate a shield so 
elaborately would hardly have occurred to him before the time 
of elaborate shield decoration. The new shield? fired his imagina¬ 
tion, and he decided to give Achilles a superb shield embodying 
old memories and new experience, its description marks the 
centre of the pause between the fighting over the body of 
PatrokJos and Achilles* re-entry into battle. Detailed recon¬ 
struction of the shield is impossible, but Homer conceived the 
scenes as a picture of life on earth, surrounded by Ocean (the rim 
of die shield) and surmounted by the heavenly bodies (on the 
central boss). On the boss Hephaistos the heavenly 

bodies- Ln thr Hone surrounding the boss he 'tender* die city at 
peace and lhe city at war, in the next zone, he *pat* ploughland, 
comland, and vineyard; in the next zone he Wf cows at lacked 
by lions and herds of sheep, md 'painted' the dance (with its 
reminiscence of Dai dal os and Ariadne); on the rim he pn/ Ocean. 

3 lomei thought of a boss, three zones, and a nm; and this corre¬ 
sponds nearly enough to the Jive layers of metal which he gives 
the shield in a later book. 4 He divided the description into 
sections by changing the verbs; the Underworld scenes of the 
QdjJiey are articulated in the same way, as we shall see- 

HopHte equipment and tactics need no longer be dated as late 
as 700. Miss Gray, in fact, notes that a bronze breastplate was 
recently found with Late Geometric pottery Ln Argos, 1 and 
hopltte shields already appear on Attic vases before the last 
quarter oi the eighth century. 3 Apart from its lar^e blazon the 
distinctive characteristic of the hoplite shield is that it is feted in 
position by a band on the aim. The hoplitc shield, therefore, 

1 Cf. j!. 9|, 

- Cl" K t.B> r 104-5 £ Kubk*; K. v. i6j; fts/wa* n* ij, 

1 //, 3 o, a£S; c±_ the rive pt}* 6 tsr, lB, 45 r. 

iJ'HJ't 74(1954)1 pi a H 

* C£ ubfiVC p. 169 l!ld Jp (195 f). 41 f, 
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implies hoplite tactics, men in line protecting each other* wearing 
bronze breastptatc$, and fighting with the thrusting-spear. They 
are essentially a solid line not mobile units like their predecessors 
with die hand-grip shield and die throwing-spear* Wc do not 
know when the new equipment and tactics were introduced in 
Ionia- Herodotus 1 thought that blazons and armbands were 
invented by the Cations f and if there is any truth in this the 
Ionians would presumably have been the first Greeks to borrow 
them and would have passed them tm to the mainland, IVq other 
pieces of evidence, mentioned by Miss Lori met,- seem at first 
sight to conflict with each other. Before 66 ), Psaminctichos, king 
of Egypt was lining loniim and Carhn mercenaries described as 
1 bronze -men", who must be hoplites, But Kailinos ‘forecasting 
or commenting on the events of 6 ja or thereabouiSj exhorts his 
compatriots to resistance with the throwing-spear and with no 
other weapon*. I am not certain that this interpretation of Kailinos 
is justified. The poem has three references to spears, fc The sound 
of throwing-spears' certainh refers to the enemy, presumably 
the Kimmcrians, "Holding up his spear and packing his brave 
heart beneath his shield 1 certainly refers to Kailinos' fellow' 
citizens and rounds like & hoplite advancing* The third reference 
"and Ice him throw hb spear for die last time, as he dies 1 is unclear 
because die preceding line (or lines) is lost* it is arguable that it 
is an imprecation on the enemy rather tlian an exhortation co a 
friend, as it 1$ modelled on the Homeric line *may this man shoot 
for the last time*, which is Eury machos' imprecation on Odysseus. 
Kailinos may. therefore, be rousing Ephesian hoplitcs against 
Kimmertan spear-duowcrs, This interpretation is further sup¬ 
ported by a silver statuette of a hoplite from (duos, which Miss 
Gray dates in the first half of the seventh century . 1 We need not, 
therefore, suppose that the cities In Ionia were any later than the 
Athenians in adopting hoplite equipment and tactics * which 
would give a date about the middle of the eighth century* 

A date in the third quarter of the eighth century 15 possible for 
the J/jt* idT and the Odyuty 00 these grounds N and the arguments 
from language, quotation, and illustration forbid a later date. 
A small confirmatory point noted by Scott may be mentioned 

1 Heft. 4 % 7 i t 4, 

1 ILL^L, u (1947)* isc^quortittK Hdi. ii, and K^liinoa fr, 1 P* 

1 74 (1334)* 4: B 4 * {tMlJi a* fifl- *■ 
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here; in both poems loincloths ate worn for athletic contest^ 1 
this custom was abandoned at the Olympic games in 720; the 
new nudity was already reflected in Hesiod's account of Hippo- 
men es and Atalanla, and it is unlikely that the Homeric athletes 
would not have followed the fashion; this was the kind of change 
in which the aristocratic world was interested, as is shown by 
the introduction of the four-horse chariot into the Mycenaean 
story of Nestor's war in fib. 1 These lines arc linguistically late 
and evidently an righth-cenmry addition to die old story, which 
otherwise preserves the traditional style. Although according to 
P-iusanbs the chariot race was not introduced in Olympia until 
four-horse chariots arc represented on Attic Geometric vases 
soon after the middle of the eighth century. Hie other two four- 
horse chariots in Homer* arc also recent additions* Hckior in 
a moment of glory, when he hopes to caprure two very remark¬ 
able pieces of armour which arc never mentioned elsewhere. 
Nestor's all-golden shield and Diomede's corselet made by 
Hephaistos, urges on his tour horses, who liave bcim given wheat 
and wine by Andromache; this is a flight of fancy at a great 
moment, anti the two horses are increased to four because this is 
the number in the Latest racing chariots, (It may be noted that 
the succeeding duals are permissible because the four horses love 
been carefully paired,} Essentially flic technique here h the same 
as in the arming of Agamemnon. The Odyssey chariot is in a 
simile; the bounding and the speed of the four horses illustrate 
the movement of the Phacaebn ship which will at last bring 
Odysseus home; the poet uses a striking innovation of his own 
day for his comparison. 

So far the hte elements, which establish the date of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey in the third quarter of the eighth century t can be 
explained as the high-lighting of traditional stories bv occasional 
modem references. Does iMs also hold for the hoplke passages? 
The Odyssey lias none. 1 In the Iliad references to individual warriors 
must be separated from references to masses. The individuals arc 
fc fL si; h IjSj: Qd j_ 4, If; Thuc. t. 6, on which see Hanunnnd, B S.A< r 49 
(*95 jj, 97: lEeiicKf ir. zi, Rz. 34 Loch, O' 5 cm(. Umff 0/ Hnmtt „ 9. 

1 I/, it, if. ef\ Loritiitir. IlM n 12%, 

* U 3 . r»j; ef. 74 (1954), S; Od. ij, Si. 

1 ade-Gefy* Pi nr a/ the BW t 62 ([tiutei Od. 9, 39, it here however there 
jie thmwiftj^ipcan; m, 2*7=17. 4 ^* where + ihe hia^^hmnK'c^mesfrtnn 
the Egyptkiu, fli>/ the Greeks, cf, above p, 6*. 
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more difficult 10 detect than the masses* because they fight duels 
and the essentially hriplite line of battle cannot appear. Of their 
equipment mecaJ helmet* corselet, and greaves and the single 
thrusting-spear are as likely to be Mycenaean tradition as hop! ire 
innovation, and where helmet or corselet have any son of pedigree 
or special description they are certainly Mycenacani But there is 
a possible clue to retouching. The hopHtc., however humble, 
shone from head to foot - helmet, corselet, shield* greaves. The 
Mycenaean warrior might have helmet and corselet, but his shield 
was not hfonze and his leggings Were commonly of leather. In 
the intervening period bronze helmet* and breastplates vanished; 
although the boss of the hand-grip shield wsls bronze, die bronze 
shield face was not introduced until rile eighth century. Therefore 
a Mycenaean hero may shint; but if he Shine all over\ like 
Hcktor 1 at the beginning of his great drive to die ships* this may 
be retouching by a poet who knew hoplitcs. When at the end 
of this drive Hcktor crossed the wall* "he shone with grim 
bronze, in which he had clothed Ids body, and had two spears in 
his hand\ and lids again may be retouching since the two spears 
are an anachronism with either a Mycenaean or a hoplitc corselet. 
Miss Gray, in her excellent treatment of metal in Homer, also 
sees a Geometric corselet when Hcktor i* killed: the poet says 
that only his throat was exposed* the rest of his body was covered 
by the bronze arms which he had taken from Patroklos. The 
Mycenaean Hcktor may have been so killed* but the first line has 
two late marks (~abf genitive and synizesis) tmd, as Shipp notes, 
the poet has broken up an old formula ("fair arms*) because he 
wants 10 add his prefabricated line- about the armour taken from 
Patrokios; the audience must be warned of the provocation to 
Achilles and reminded of the fateful moment in the Seventecndi 
book when Hcktor put this armour on and Zeus prophesied his 
death. After I us prophecy Zeus "fits’ the arms to Hcktor + s body 
and grim Enyalios Arts enters him; he appears to his Trojans 
'shining in all the armour* of Achilles* and after exhorting them 
leads a charge. Miss Gray lias noted the suitability of the word 
Titled 1 for a Geometric corsdd- Thb the only place in the 
Homeric poems where the Mycenaean god Enyalios i$ reduced 

1 II. 11* 6 y tz, 46j; ti, Cl Gray, 74 <1954)* y: Shipp* SteAtJ 

»j lb* Lanjpnfit 9/ itemtr, i 50. 

* 1 L 17* 187; ef. SehadewTiyi, W*nhtdtt* t taiA 
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in status to m epithet or title of Arcs. The charge of the Trojans 
‘with their weight* holding up their spears* (die phrase echoed 
by KaJlinos) sounds like a hoplite charge. Thus all the passages 
where Hektor may be suspected ot wearing modern armour, hke 
the passage where he doves four horses, come at important places 
in the poem, and we can see a late poet emphasizing these 
moments and thereby connecting them with each other- in 
particular the passage where Zeus prophesies HektoTs death in 
the ^seventeenth book toots forward to die event in the twenty- 
second book, and when ii occurs the poet looks back to HckiOfhs 
assumption of Patmklos' armour. The combination of hue 
subject-matter and late language have shown us also a late piece 
of composition or at least a late pointing of the story. 

Mass glare is a safer guide to koplites than individual glace. 
When the Greeks sltc mustered before the poet invokes the Muses 
for the Catalogue of Ships, ‘the alhshining gleam of wondrous 
bronze* as they came, rose through the sky to heaven'* 1 hke a 
disastrous forest fire on the top of a mountain, which can be 
seen from far away. This simile is not demonstrably modern, but 
there is no reason to suppose that it does not come from the 
poet's own experience* The following simile - they gradually 
pour noisily from the ships and huts to the plain like birds noisily 
moving across the Asian pasture-land about the streams of 
Kaysrrios - h modem in language and localized near Ephcsos* 
a new image appealing in the experience of the audience. Then 
the simile of dies about a milk past again appeals to common 
experience: so also the marshalling of the host by their leaders, 
who are compared to goatherds sorting their flocks. Among them 
is Agamemnon "in eyes and head hke Zeus, in w aist like Ares, in 
chest like Poseidon*. Hie memory of some Oriental comparison 
lies behind this and it glorifies the king ar the moment when Ills 
forces are going to be recorded. Finally be is compared to a great 
bul! among the cows* in a modern simile drawn from common 
experience. The whole passage is a magnificent piece of modem 
embroidery designed to show the brilliance, noise* energy, and 
discipline of the army and tin: greatness of iis leader before the 
poet gives his remodelled version of the list of Helen's Suitors, 
which was itself the cmbclUshmcnl of the old Mycenaean 
operation order. 

1 //. a, 4f 7f.; cf. Bow?*, Vrg&tion mud 124. 
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In ihe fourth book, after the truce has been bioken by PaMarcs, 
Agamemnon inspects Ids leaders and exhorts them t. j fight, When 
he came to die Ajaxes, they wac arming and a cloud of foot* 
soldiers followed ihein p tike a black cloud driven over the sea by 
I lie West Wind with a promise of storms, which makes the 
goatherd drive his docks into a cave: 1 £ SO with the Ajaxers ■ , . 
moved dose-pressed, blue-black phalanxes, bristling with shields 
and spears 1 . The bristling shields and spears, the dark gleam, 
the dose army show that the poet is thinking of hoplites. He 
describes them as *]ikc &yt&MS* t that is dark gleaming blue instead 
of brightly shining, to get the comparison with the doud "blacker 
than pitch*, and the description is apt if the sun is behind them. 
Thus the simile is beautifully attuned to illustrate the compression, 
colour! speed, and power of the hop liter line and the need to take 
protective action S imile and description bring the heroic story 
into the experience of the eighth-century audience. 1 When 
Agamemnon's inspection u over, 3 the poet again gUnces at 
contemporary hoplucs before he passes to the traditional in¬ 
dividual combats. A linguistically late simile again comparer the 
orderly, relentless advance of the Greek phalanxes to the sea and 
the West Wind: here a great wave comes in from the sea and 
roars up the shore, "About them all ihe bright armour shone, in 
which their ranks were clad/ Then the Trojans bleating like sheep 
in all their ditferent languages* then the gods stirring up the battle, 
and then the dash of shields and spears of *brartse-corseJeted 
mcn T . Tills adjective only recurs when the game lines are repeated 
co mark the beginning of the next day/ and dearly the verses 
refer to the clash of two lines of hoplites* The general battle 
concludes with another linguistically late simile: the roar and 
labour of battle is compared with die mingling of two mountain 
torrents heard from afar by a shepherd* FrSnfecl suggests that 
the shepherd is added because the poet felt that the din was only 
red if someone was there to hear it # but i think it is likdy also 
that he meant his audience 10 remember the goatherd of the earlier 
simile when the toot-soldiers with the A faxes appeared as hupliics; 
that, therefore, the last simile marks the end of the hoplitc battle 
by recalling the first intimation of it. 

1 1 L 4, 174, * Cf. If* 7. 6 *i with H. FrAnktl, If am. Clnt&M .. ? o. 

* IL 4 v ef* Benrrip 7 redition smi Dt-ijp* ?*l* 
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The hoplitc passages 1 show that the last poet or poets brought 
the fighting up to dare like all the poets before them T Jim the 
procedure is different. This is retouching rather than remodelling. 
The hopUte passages are few in number and they are self- 
contained; therefore they hardly affect the traditional duels. 
HcktOr is ike only great hero who at cerium moments is retouched 
as a hoplite, and this has a dear compositional purpose; he so 
appears at the beginoing of his drive to the ships, at the momcoc 
when he crosses the Achaean waJI T when he purs on Pqiroklos* 
aims, and when he dies (even if, as is likely, in die Mycenaean 
dud he also died from a spear dirusi in the throat). The purpose 
of the mass hoplitc passages is nor essentially different from the 
similes which go with all except two of them; the scale, impor¬ 
tance and horror of the Trojan war at important moments is either 
stated in terms of modern experience or compared to modem 
experience. Two of these passages, the mustering of the army 
before the Catalogue of Ships and the preparations and battle after 
the Pandaros episode, also show how the poet of the Iliad com¬ 
posed considerable scenes with systems of related or echoing 
similes* a technique of composition which will he discussed later. 

In the hoplitc passages there is some justification for supposing 
that wc can see the work of the last poet. A good many other 
passages cither imply that their composer was Ionian or that he 
lived in the advanced Iron Age oi are marked as late by late 
Linguistic forms. Here we can at least detect the immediate 
ancestors of the last poet, if not the last poet himself. They may 
be divided into two main classes, according as they refer to 
modern geography or to modem d validation* They serve the 
general purpose of making the poems alive and vivid; many of 
them occur in similes or comments rather than in the narrative 
itself, and many of them arc late linguistically. Hen's journey to 
Ida and Poseidon's journey from Samothrace to Troy were 
composed by someone who could, envisage the prominent 
geographical points. 1 The proposed homeward journey time of 
Achilles and the actual journey time and homeward route of 
Nestor 3 would make sense to a contemporary, but the traditional 
returns of he roe* may liave included some details of this kind* 
A storm in the lkarian sea, the violence of the wind from Thrace, 

1 Cf- M- ■ h ifi, iiif: i % |79t. 

* II f4* gz$t; 1j, of. * }L 9, jG j; Qd . i6S. 
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the struggles of a victim being sacrificed to Posddun Hdikonios 
at the Famonioi% the new technique of dyeing ivory employed 
by Eastern women (like the birds in the Asian meadow discussed 
above) are all modem Ionian experience embodied in similes. 1 
When Adi dies* voice rings out from the beleaguered Greek camp 
Ukc a trumpet m a besieged town, there may be a reference to 
a recent piece of Ionian history, the capture of Erytfarai; and the 
ktc passage in which Tno rises from the waves to give her wimple 
to Odysseus may be a reference to a contemporary religious 
custom at SamotliraccJ Farther afield still die palm tree at Ddo$* 
to which Odysseus compares Nausikaa, and the wealth of the 
temple at Delphi, which Achilles says h not worth as much as his 
life, were present knowledge to the poets and their audiences** 
The geography of Ithaca h confused, as we have seen; 1 the island 
sometimes seems to be Lenkas and sometimes Tluaki, and even 
tile story of the ambush for Tdetirachos refers sometimes to one 
and sometimes to the other island; this confusion seems to be 
very old, and none of the information about Tlsiaki is so detailed 
that k must be regarded as modem. The poet knows tittle about 
the West except that Phoenician traders might land in Ithaca, 
iron from Corey ra might be exchanged for copper in South Italy, 
slaves could be bought ot sold in Sicily;* this scanty knowledge 
tits a time when colonization was only just beginning, and when 
an East Greek cup was Imported into Ischia in the third quarter 
of the eighth century its owner could already inscribe it with 
Verses in the latest Homeric manner 

The temples of Apollo and Athena at Troy are modem 
fictions invented for particular scenes of the /AW 1 and muddled 
on known temples in Ionia and Greece. Alkinoos of Phacacia 
has a Mycenaean palace, bur his town has the wails, temples, 
dockyards of a modern Ionian town and a site remarkably 
like Smyrna.* Here the modem plan provides a plausible intro¬ 
duction to the Mycenaean fairyland into which the poet is going 

1 Hr a, t 41 (tf. Hjunpe T Cdrithmat Hcmiri, 7}: 9, 4 (Ungudftfpdly bit); 

404 ; 4 p 141 (rf. Vviiilf-Cicfy, Ip' rf/.p if.). 

1 It is + iig (d\ WaJe-Gery, br~ dL)\ 04 , n (cf. Gtrmin, Gtttht 4 t 
J'OdtfiAt, a Si), *04 16a; tL y r 404- 4 CX above p. 114. 

* O J. i t, z)i; 3, ^4; 4, 1 j l, I-. C£ [>Uiij]ihil] T TAt GriiJkr, 

1 f.; Tichia T ef. above p. 170. 

■ Ur j a 446 ( 7 j, HL .111 be cAflicr); 6 . SS. 

1 Cf, 11 njvc p. 1(7. ok fy t 9; iCzt; 7, 44; K y (the first i*. LmgukiicaUf tele}* 
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ro bring his listener lilsewhere the modem city and its Lift is used 
paniy* as here, directly to make the heroic world come alive, 
partly as contrast, and partly to illustrate certain features of heroic 
actions . Fighting must be mainly heroic, as we have seen, but 
there is no reason why Andromache, Penelope, anti Calyjfco 
should not wear Ionian dress, and Helen have a modem wheeled 
basket, why Hcphaisto* should not be equipped as an iron 
worker and make modem wheeled tripods, or Bcllerophon 
carry a modem folded tablet; 1 they are more realistic and in¬ 
telligible if they do* The peaceful city and the agricultural scenes 
on the shield of Achilles; arc contrasted with the grim fighting 
before and after. The city is a modem city with streets of houses 
(as also in two late similes) > and an rtf, in which a trial is taking 
place: trials in the a$pm are also found in two similes* 2 The simile 
of the unjust judgements in the qg&ra which cause divine dis- 
pleasure and min can be paired with the late simile tit" the just 
king who causes prosperity, and the picture of die arbitrator 
leaving the vgpra parallels the si rude of the two men quarrelling 
about the boundary of a common field, which occurs in a late 
content. In the city at peace the words tms and dem\n arc used 
interchangeably in the meaning of dtiaem, as in die long fragment 
of KaUinos already rnernrioned; the old mhirary meaning of hm 
has evidently been forgotten, and the new sense is found in many 
passages of die Iliad and the Odjsjty including the simile of the 
'people' stretching die bull's hide so that die grease sinks in. s 

The agricultural scenes on the shield including the attack of 
the lion? on the cows are paralleled in the lair similes of winnow¬ 
ing, reapings irrigation, tree-growing, 4 and of the many long lion 
similes ac least eight are late linguistically; 1 wc must suppose that 
the lion was a present danger to Ionian farmers, even if the poet 
records its rojtring only once. Part of modern lift abo is the 
activity of craftsmen. Wc have noticed that Hephaistos behaves 
like an Iron worker, and that in a simile a Miltonian or Carkn 
woman stains ivory. The poor woman weighing out her wool, 
and the drilling of the ship's timber (to illustrate the piercing of 

1 Dee**; ll 12, 4&9 0 «e); Od. t, 134; 5, jjo {late}. Hckn; Od. 4 + i$i (bte). 
Heph*Mtn*: 11 xft BclkTopl^on; //. ft x 69 . 

* it [ 3 , 4ef- Stcceltt 11 . I7 f 737; a*. (Gtay* €.&, 49 (195 j), 9). ^Jjpsm 
11 ift $%TtOd> Ui 459 - Cl. Od. 19, T09; l/ r ti, 4x1. 

»//. 17, 389. *IL y, 499L ir, £ r * **• *57; i? P 5*. 

s* xjft n, it3; 11.41 ft 11**93; 4 & 7 i f?,61; i@ f 51S, 
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the Cyclops* eye), arc linguistically late; 1 and the simile of gilding 
silver used twice in the Qdysstj* wlicn Odysseus is beautified by 
Athena to win first Nausikm and rhm Penelope, j$ taken troni a 
modem technique. But die craft similes which cannot be dated 
by language or at all closely by subject-matter cannot be dis¬ 
sociated from theses the high-pitched roof beams, the wood¬ 
cutters, the shipwright cutting down a tret, the chatios-maker 
cutting down a tree, the shipwright with iiis plumb-line* die hull 
or the mast of a cargo ship as a measure of size* or the tempering 
of the blade of an axe. 1 These ate all apt illustrations because they 
arc drawn from the experience of the sudknee* Finally, a few 
similes seem to draw on poetic experience rather than actual 
experienced the king whose just conduct is matched by agri¬ 
cultural prosperity is an old theme, die exiled murderer arriving 
at a rich man's house has epic parallels, die nightingale is bewailing 
Itykru These arc similes in form but in subject they are mytholo¬ 
gical precedents* like die story of Mdeager in Phomk* speech to 
Achilles. 

Thus the modern world of Ionia is used partly to bring the 
old stories up to date, partly to contrast with the heroic world, 
and partly to illustrate aspects of the heroic world. 

1. FIJNCnOS AMD DISTRIBUTION OF SIMILES 

Illustration is the function of the si mil es. It U easy to say (and 
has been said) that live similes must be late or else they would not 
perform their function. But, as we have seen** some similes are 
certainly and some very probably Mycenaean, and these were 
handed down with the traditional Stories, sometimes connected 
with particular heroes. In the first place a distinction must be 
drawn between similes and short comparisons. All the similes 
which seem to be old either became of their subject-maner or 
because of their language (postponed with digamma) are in 
origin short comparisons, although they were often expanded 

* 1 L r*i4f^O£ p 3 584. 

* Od, 6 . *3* = = 1 * TJ95 Gf»y* 74 <t9H)p 4* 

* 11 . 21, 7n; ik t 633; tj, 3S9- j 6, 4■{, 4*3; O* 4**1 GA b 9 * l Jl « 
% 391. On thea<= md on ibe ilmiki revealing I nn inn ^cu^mphy, we Piatt, 
J&ttrtivf pf 14 (18 96 }. 18 ft", 

1 Od. 109; It 3.4* CW, 19. Jii* CG ilso If- a. 7S1: *h * 9 ®' 

1 CC. above p. 
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Eater. As Isir as T can see, the similes which are found in Eastern 
poetry of the second rnilkrtmum ate all shorr comparisons. Pour 
chief types may be noted, ill of which can be found in Homer. 
The kind of comparison which hovers between comparison and 
identity we have seen Ln talking of Mycenaean divine epiphanies, 
and similarly hi Hi trite 41 c tied. Anus: (like) a bird he moved in 
the sky / 1 The single-term short comparison may be exemplified 
from the Sumcrkn Gilganiesh poem: like a bull he stood on the 
grcai earth \ 2 A double-term comparison from the Akkadian 
Gilgame^h has already Ixien quoted; Mike a lioness deprived of 
her whelps 1 * 5 and a doubk-Eerm comparison is found on the 
Stele (fig- 4) from the shafe-graves at Mycenae where the lion 
killing tlic deer is pur beneath the warrior killing his foe . 4 The 
fourth rype is the induction comparison* where a number of short 
comparisons illustrate the same point; Lu Ugaride ‘like the heart 
of a cow for her calf, like the heart of a ewe for her Iamb, Sc/s the 
Eicart of Anath for But*,* or in Homer ‘like an oak or a poplar or 
a tall pine 1 . Comparisons of these kindf? were itanded down in 
traditional poetry and ntw ones were made. Lion comparisons in 
mainland poetry can only have been traditional since Greece 
had no lions; yet It is very tempting to suppose that, when an 
eighth-century artist in bromce relief showed two warrion 
(perhaps Apollo and Hcrakks) fighting for a tripod and below 
them two lions fighting, he w-as saying that the warriors fought 
like lions, and that the various Geometric pictures of lions, lion 
ajid deer* hounds and hare (figs, zo, xS) are reflections of con¬ 
temporary poetic comparisons . 4 But nodiing in them suggests 
that mainland poetry w ent beyond the kinds of comparison which 
arc found in Eastern poetry of the second millennium, and many 
very old comparisons soil performed their illustrative function 
perfectly wdJ: it was not necessary to know lions to be aware of 
their strength in relation to drier or their dislike of losing thdr 
cubs. 

But the Homeric long simile has a much mote complicated 
function than these short comparisons. The comparison* of 

* NEr * I10 * = 5 - 1 4$, B&. i Nct, E6, 13. 

4 Cf + above ffc 31. 1 NE 7 \ 14a, ii 

*Cl. Ohly, Cr. G'Mfcfa, yGff,; Ha/npc, GlwAmm a 3 cjT. CL the should^ 
frtew of the }ug% In Munich and Copenhagen* 

1 IL 18. jta; cf. p. 82 above. 
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Achilles mourning foe Patroklos to a Sion mourning for its cubs 
may well have come straight down from Mycenaean times when 
it was borrowed from die GUgamesh epic, but in the Itiml the 
shun two term comparison (lion; Achilles — cubs: Patroklos) lias 
been expanded, as the late language shows, into a four-line simiJc- 
Thc cubs have been stolen by 3 hunter, The lion comes back and 
grieves. Then it tracks the hunter through many thickets, for it 
i$ possessed by violent wrath. This must reflect Ionian experience 
like the other late similes in which the lion attacks herds and 
farms (several of them also Etc expansions from the old short 
comparison 'like alien*)# 1 The new addition to the old comparison 
is ihe hunter, and the lion*s anger is thereby turned into action 
against the hunter. Thus the simile not only illustrates Achilles' 
grief but also the long-drawn-out action in which this grief will 
issue, and in the speech which follows Achilles says that he will 
not bury Patroklos until he has brought back Hektor's arms and 
bead. Illustration is an adequate teem to describe the original 
double comparison in the Gtigamesh epk; but here, what is in 
origin 3n illustration of grief, has been developed into a kind of 
working model of the situation, which tells i he audience not only 
what Achilles felt about Patroklos but what he feels about Mektur 
and how he will act towards Hekmt. This complicated function 
has been fully recognised in many admirable discussions of the 
Homeric simile;* besides its primary function of illustrating 
appearance t sound, space, time* quantity, physical ot mental 
situation, the long simile may also provide a whole picture to 
explain a whole event, Here one more example may be given: ar 
an important moment in the lighting for die wall 'the Trojans 
could not put the Achaeuns to flight but they held on, just as a 
careful crafts woman holds the scales; she holds the balance and 
makes the wool equal in either pan as she draws the balance up, 
tliar she may win a poor pittance for her child run. Even so their 
bailie was strained equally/ 4 Homer warns to bring home this 
moment of crisis in the long-ago battle of the Trojan war. The 
Greeks were jusi holding a Trojan break-through, which would 

4 P,.g, If. j p 156; ao, iGj. CotitiasE Danbiibin, Ibi (irrtAj znd ikttt ILtfUnr 

N*fyM*** 4 r 46. 

1 t._g T Frfinkd, Him. GMtimsm Bovra* Tr^hiixm W Dtiigt, 1 14; Sevcryiui. 
lbmhw a Hi , t jjf.; Shipp, S twins in th* l^ng&sfr vf Hmtf m $1 f.j St, Coffey* 
A J f P. r ^imVi 1 * 5 * 

*i/. u* .jjfi. Cf. ibo a.buvc p. 119 on 4i *74. 
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carry the Trojans to the Greek ships and both save Troy and 
prevent the Greeks returning home. The two battle lines are iaut 
and straining, just as the two strings holding the scale pans ace 
taut and straining* but they quiver this wny and that, just as the 
two pans quiver when the woman adds a little more wool; the 
military operation is desperately important, just as rhe woman's 
weighing is desperately important because it is her Only means of 
getting food for her children, Again a working model* proved 
late by language and. clearly derived from contempoiary life* is 
provided to illustrate the ancient situation, but here wc may 
reasonably see a forerunner of the working models provided a 
century and a half later bv Thales and his successors to explain 
die unknown working* of die universe. In the developed Homeric 
simile lies die germ of Ionian philosophy and sdeno;, 1 

In the preceding paragraphs subjea-matter and language have 
been the arietta for dating simile?. Those already quoted give a 
good idea of the subjects of later similes. The other Ibguisiieally 
late similes have subjects which are in themselves undatable: 
natural phenomena such as waves, storms, mountain torrents, 
stats, living things such as birds, amruals, insects, fish, perennial 
human activities such as hunting, and a few comparisons of men 
to individual gods or goddesses, which are modem adaptions 
of very old thenfces- 1 An important point which ^merges from this 
examination is that there is no exact correlation between late 
subject-matter and late language, In the SfiaJ the similes with the 
coloured ivory, the poplar foiled by imfg the high-pitched roof, 
the 1 radan sea* the sacrifice to Poseidon HeUkonios ail have late 
subject-matter but no hie linguistic forms; in the G tiftstf the palm 
tree At Ddu* t the gilding of silver, the tempering of iron, the 
cargo ship, and the market place are modem demons in similes 
which axe linguistically blameless. Rather under a third of die 
long similes of the Iliad % how absolutely late linguistic forms, and 
the proportion for the Odyssey is considerably lower. We need not 
be surprised by this. A poet who works so much with traditional 
diction and traditional formulae does not necessarily betray his 
modernity within the short compass of a simile. The fact that he 
often docs not will help us when we come to consider other kinds 
of recent material; if linguistic usage establishes but for instance 

1 Of, Entdci<kw>A Ail tifjJ/w 4 . xB^* 

*i/. 7, ioB; Od 4, 14; 19, Cf. nbnve p. m&. 
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some transition passages ace Luc, a transition passage which shows 
no late usages need not be regarded as traditional jusr because it 
has no marks of late language. As far as the long similes are 
concerned* a sufficient number of them is dated Sale by language 
and subject-matter to establish the lateness of the whole class, 
when we remember also die argument that the long Homeric 
simile (as distinct from the short comparison) docs not seem to 
have any ancestors in earlier poetry. 

The long similes then arc modem 5 and the distribution of 
similes, indent, expanded, and new, must be the work of the tasi 
poet. Can wc sec any principles governing tills distribution? Call 
we discover why he makes a working model for this situation and 
nut for tliari Besides the obvious use to mark an important 
occasion, 1 we have noticed the use uf similes as an element in the 
composition of longer scenes. When the army is mustered before 
the Catalogue of Ships, no less than six similes indicate its qualities 
md the greatness of its leader. After Pandoras has broken the 
truce Agamemnon calls on his leaders to tight and inspects them 
before the general battle starts. 2 The inspection falls naturally into 
sections as Agamemnon visits in turn Idomeneus, the Ajaxes* 
Nestor, Odysseus* and Diomede, and these sections of increasing 
length are held together by refrain lines as Agamemnon goes from 
group to group. Before going to the individuals he first encourages 
the energetic and rebukes the idle* 'fhc idle arc “bemused like 
fawns ', who ‘have no vigour in their hearts", and are thus tied by 
contrast ro the first of the individuals, Idomencus, who it "like a 
boar in vigour'* - both arc old short comparisons, but the first 
lias been expanded into a simile to contrast with the second. The 
hoplitcs with the A]axes arc like a threatening dark cloud driven 
over the se.i by the West Wind, perceived by a goatherd; 1 After 
the inspection is over, the Greeks advance like a wave driven by 
the West Wind (no simile intervenes between these two); 5 die 
Trojans arc like bleating sheep* The general battle concludes 
thirty lines bter with the simile of the converging torrents heard 
from atar by the shepherd, who is included to remind us of the 
goatherd In the prelude to this action. 

The general action is thus rounded off and individual actions 
follow. The first victim fills like a tower t the combatants leap on 

1 CX iberc p* 134 - ■ It 4, ^ * tt- 4 , * 4 h *»- 
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each other like wolves; Simodsios falls like a poplar. All three 
are old short comparisons, but Simoeisios Is interesting to the 
poet because he is the son of a river, and therefore the poplar 
becomes a special poplar sought out by a charior-maker for his 
wheels. Si mods ios belongs to die class of interesting minor 
Trojans p no less than five of whom have then death marked by a 
simile , 1 There is no further simile until Diomede enters the battle 
seventy lines later, Boura s sees the similes in the fifth book as 
marking the beginning, internal transitions and end of Diomede’* 
individual battle. When Diomede enters the battle, fire blares 
from Ills head and shoulders like an aururnn star;* This is a 
brilliant beginning. Supernatural fire is otherwise reserved for 
Achilles when lie stands by the ditch . 1 The autumn star is later 
used for Achilles when Priam sees him before the last battle with 
Hektoi.* After this brilliant opening a string of indi vidual battles 
follows which ends with the comparison of Diomede to a torrent 
sweeping away bridged* The picture sums up the preceding 
cigh^ lines of fighting. It recalls the comparison of the meeting 
of the two armies to the meeting of two mountain torrents, and 
i$ echoed three limes later, always with a diiTercnt adaptation. 
Then a new action starts: Diomede is wounded by Pandaros and 
retires From the battle: bur A diem gives him new strength, like a 
Jjon which has been hit by a shepherd as lie leaps die fence; he 
avoid* open places hue finally leaps Out again * 7 So Diomede 
rejoins the battle and kills three pairs of Trojans; his fourth pair 
ate sons of Priam, and again he is like a lion leaping on a herd .® 1 

Again a new action starts. Aeneas and Randans pbn and attack. 
Diomede kills Pandams* and Aeneas (like a linn) bestrides his 
body. Diomede attacks. Aphrodite tries to save Aeneas but b 
wounded by Diomede. Apollo rescues Aeneas and Aphrodite 
takes refuge in heaven. Diomede (like a god) attacks Apollo. 
Apollo sends Arcs to urge on the Troians; barpedou chides 
Hcktoc because die sons and som-in-bw of Priacu arc cowering 
(like hounds round a lion). Hektor exhorts die Trojans to stand; 
the Trojans wheel their chariots to attack and the dust whitens 

1 1L 4, 462 (poptir); 3 . 30& (puppy)} it, J 14 (litro and Jcci); 17* 5$ {olive 
Ute). 1 TraJitrm tiTiJ Dtrtgrt, tijf.. *//. j B j. 

4 if. i8 # 205* 1 Ji 16. Cf h Bettor io tt, 62. 
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thv. Greeks as die heap* of dtalf grow white with winnowing . 1 
This is the first long simile (as distinct from short comparisons) 
for over three hundred lines anti shows that the poet is returning 
to norm*! fighting after Diomede r s excursion against the gods. 
Ares urges on the Trojans; Aeneas reappears among hh people. 
The Greeks hold their ground* like dark clouds stationary on the 
tops of the mountains while the winds deep . 1 another weather 
simile like those of the earlier general battle. The fighting goes 
on: Agamemnon kills a companion of Aeneas and Aeneas kills 
two interesting Greeks* who arc compared to taxi marauding 
lions ; 1 they fall like pines. The battle goes on* and then Tlektor 
comes into the fray with Are* and Enyo. Diomede decides on 
discretion, like a weak man who decides that he cannot cross a 
torrent in flood** Hus simile contrasts with the earlier comparison 
of Diomede to a destructive torrent, Rather more than a hundred 
lines later the action changes: Hera and Athena drive out in their 
battle wagon* Three similes* dose together mark theft arrival 
among the Greeks. Their horses leap as far as a man can see who 
looks from a peak across the sea. When they get osT their chariots 
they walk like trembling doves* They come to the Greeks round 
Diomede, who are like hungry lions or boars. The first of these 
similes enhances the glory of the goddesses; die second seems 
wholly inappropriate and must be a survival of the Mycenaean 
bud epiphany; the third shows that the Greeks are going to take 
the initiative again, Athena encourages Diomede and drives his 
chariot against Arcs, whom he wounds* Ares shouts like nine or 
ten thousand warriors, and shoots up to heaven like a Storm cloud 
suddenly gathering in the heat.® The shout of Poseidon is simi¬ 
larly described when much later he encourages Agamemnon; this 
is probably an old Eastern description of ehc voice of god. The 
dark storm cloud is as appropriate to Ares, the god of war, as to 
the Greek army, for which it was used before; but here it is used 
in a new way because .Ares goes up to heaven and the removal of 
the cloud is a relief to mankind: similarly the Greek relief after 
die first attack of Pattoklos b compared to due removal of a 
cloud, tevcahng ail the mountains and the sky. The attack on 
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Arcs is paratid to Diomede's earlier attack on Aphrodite; Arts, 
like Aphrodite, is received with some scorn in heaven but b 
doctored by Paieon 50 that his wound dries up like milk curdled 
by verjuice. 1 Tliis last simile is illustrative like the comparison 
of Menclaos" wound to stained ivory] it rounds off the scene of 
Arcs in heaven. The major action ends with the return of Athena 
and Hera to Olympos, and the battle then goes on without die 
gods* 

The whole sequence which we have examined occupies rather 
o vet 1 t iOp lines from the beginning of the inspection to the return 
of the goddesses to heaven* This can be represented in a table in 
which the lines are numbered continuously bo as xo show the 
relation of the similes to the story. In this tabic short comparisons 
arc placed in brackets, the similes arc dossed, where sni table, as 
beginning, end, or middle according as they mark the beginning 
or end of a section or arc used as a transition. The subjecc-mattc r 
of the similes is given a letter where it recurs cither within rlus 
length of narrative or has an obvious outside reference (and die 
same letters arc used below for the similes in the other books}. 
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674 
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imficrtinin, 


General battle. 


Individual lights, 
individual iltrLi rs - 


Simtfu 

aut hwm rriiitrjaicd with js bug*. 
5 *: pfirtpredvc timilc: A. ckttxd, B. WtSl 
\\ ind s shepherd, 
c^q: beginning siiliilcT B. Wu)d F 
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Diomede's harden- 316: beginning simik: G. fire like 
tttttmt ^tuTi 3P&: end simile: EL rqman. 
Dinmcik wnauded 447: rciiddlv limik: fi r lion, 47 a: end 
ami lighrt Again. si mile : IE. liem 

Aeneas and Pandir- 04 . 

Sihenelc^and Diomede. <h* (lion)-. 

Aphrodite and Dinmesle. 

Aphiditt in heaven, 

Apollo and Diomede. 749 (dtiirram). 

Apollo and Ares. 77s (daimun) echoing 749* 

Supedun and J tele tor. 7S7 f hound* and lion). 
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LJhei 

J likjttf 

Smiiti 

8*8-1$ 7 

Trojan attack md 

8 tee beginning similes trbmuwm. 


Actions. 

Si If: end s-imLSc: A. doud. 

838-871 

IniJividoaE lights. 

>:A 5 : end iLtmlc* H. lions. 

87^^00 

Individual rights. 


poi-pjG 

1 • 

Hrktor 1 * blub*. 

90 j: (Art* vU Enjv) con [failed will] 
li. torrent. 

9 S 7 - 9 fa 
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Individual ftjfhts. 



1 Tcra and Athena 

1*8*: end Jlmile; watcher Cld peak. 


p repine 

(L doves). 

tQ9f-U4& 

Aihcitaand IMumade. 

tc$y beginning simile; 11. linn* m 
boars. 

U4jH-ii74 

Diomede and Arcs. 

1171: end simile: shout. 

I17J-U17 

Ares in haven. 

TT7$: beginning simile: A. cloud. nrj: 
end simile: verjuice. 

iiiK-szzo 

13 era and Athena icium. 
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Considerable stretches have no simile at all or only short com’ 
pari sons, notably the long strerch from where Aeneas enters the 
battle ro where Apollo stirs up Ares, Contrasts may be shown 
either by contrasted similes or by a single simile contrasted with 
a straight statement: the Greeks are silent hut the Trojans bleat 
like sheep. Beginnings and ends of sections of action arc often 
marked by similes, but beginning and end similes of an individual 
section ait not in this stretch of narrative related to each other; 
it would be fanciful in suggest that the storm over the sea at the 
beginning of the general battle is the same storm which swells the 
mountain torrents at the end. The cross-references between 
similes in this stretch are across sections rather than within 
sections. 

The rest of the Iliad shows the same technique of contrasts and 
cross-references,, and occasionally a use of massed similes* which 
does not iKcur in the stretch examined but which we noticed in 
the great muster of Greek troops Iwfore the Catalogue. The use 
of two similes dose togetlier to point a contrast need scarcely be 
further illustrated, but a ven p good example links the ninth book 
to the eighth : 1 the Troians have been in the main victorious* and 
their watch-fires bum like stars round the moon on a fine night, 
* i/. ** 51 j; 9* 4*5- *j; It, 447. 47*■ «- 
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which makes the shepherd rejoice r Hie Achaeans haw been m 
Sight* and thcLr leaders are racked with worry hkc a sea beaten 
into waves by the North and West Wind Here the contrast 
extends beyond the emotions of die two parties to the similes 
themselves: the fair land -weather of the o ne is contrasted with the 
foul sea-weather of the other. In the earlier simile (G.C) the camp- 
fires are directly compared with ihc stars, and then a further 
comparison arises between the joy of the shepherd and the jny of 
HtktGr, which has hetn expressed in his preceding speech* 
Frankcl recalls that the chiefs in the Iiiad are habitually called 
"shepherd of the army 1 , and therefore the shepherd here is to be 
equated with Hektor. It will be remembered that in the mustering 
of the Greek army the Leaders are like goatherds easily sorting out 
their docks; so also in other similes 1 the herdsman who perceives 
the storm or fails to prevent the lion's ravages is not simply a 
picturesque addition to the simile but adds a further point of 
correspondence: die event has a relevance for some responsible 
person. The contrasted comparison of the Greek leaders to foul 
weather at sea belongs to one of the sets (B.D.) of which two 
examples occurred in the fourth book. There bad weather was 
compared with the movement of linns of battle. Here the Greeks 
have indeed suffered bad weather of this kind, and this bad 
weather fa transferred into the souls of their leaders. In die 
same way the misery which riiakes Agamemnon after the 
Embassy i§ like the lightning which heralds a storm* and 
Nestor's indecision after the collapse of the Wall is like a sullen 
and brooding scan 5 

The great battle scenes in the middle and later books of the 
Iliad show both how similes echo each other and how they ate 
massed to mark particular occasions. Here I am only concerned 
with similes used in these two ways and shill not mention any 
others* In the eleventh book , 1 when Agamemnon has been 
wounded, an action starts which ends with the retreat of Ajax, 
Hektor enters the batik* calling upon liis troops like a hunter 
urging his hounds on a wild boar or lion (H*), Then he rushes 
into the fray like a Ikrcc wind stirring the sea (BJD*), after he has 
killed a number of named Greeks he falls on the multitude* again 
like a storm ai sea with clouds and waves driven by the West 
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Wind (B + D->; here a short section is opened and closed by two 
echoing similes, a device which is not found m the narrative of 
the fourth and fifth books* Then Odysseus and Diomede enter 
the battle like two boars falling on hounds (HO- Diomede is 
wounded and Odysseus is left atone. The Trojans surround liim 
like hounds and hunters surrounding a boar (H,)- hie kills many 
of the in but is wounded, and Ajax with Mentions comes to his 
aid. The Trojans are like jackak round a stag which has been 
wounded by a burner; the jackals scatter when a lion appears (H.)* 
Mertelaos takes Odysseus out of the battle, Ajax fights on like a 
torrent sweeping trees away (£.). Hcktor and Paris wound 
Ivlachaon in another part of the field, and Nestor rakes Machaon 
away; Hcktor moves over towards Ajax. Zeus makes Ajax retreat, 
and he goes like a lion driven out by dogs and men from a steading 
which it has attacked at night (H.)* Five of these simile* refer to 
big beasts. The comparison of warriors to lions or boars ss 
probably old; it belongs to the induction type. When Hcktor 
enters the battle, it is developed into a long simile which h echoed 
first by two boar similes and then by two lion similes; the boars 
arc hunted by huntsmen and hounds; the lion's victim in the first 
lion simile has been wounded by a hunter and is being devoured 
bv jackals, another kind of dog; in the second lion simile die lion 
is a marauder but he also is chased away by men and dogs. This 
series of five simile are competed as variations on a single theme; 
wild beasts against dogs and men. The story then goes on with a 
unicjuc simile for Ajax' retreat: the donkey which goc* into the 
cornfidd regardless of the boy? driving it, 1 

Further instances of this technique of cross-reference could be 
given from the intervening books, but I propose father to 
examine Achilles^ return to the fighting and his final duel with 
I-fektoc. Ttie removal of PatrokJos" body is embroidered with 
massed similes 5 (like the muster of the Achneans lie fore the 
Catalogue i . The Trojan* are like dogs attacking a wounded 
boar (H-)* die war is as fierce as £ur burning down a city (G,) F the 
pair carry ing the body arc like mules carrying a beam up a rocky 
path (unique), the Ajaxes hold the Trojan advance like a wooded 
headland diverting the onrush of a torrent (E_), the other Greeks 

1 Sheppard f Paffttfi eftbllfedt (04), wlm ks mmf interesting eonnnenrt 00 
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scatter before Aeneas and 1 kktot like Small birds scattering before 
a hawk (L.), All ihese except the mule? are variation* on known 
themes \\ hen Achilles appears at the ditch/ as we have already 
Seen, he flames like a beaco n which may bring hdp to a besieged 
island (G.), and shouts with the voice of a trumpet blowing the 
alarm in a besieged town. The besieged town and island recall 
the flaming dty of the earlier simile; the beacon above the sea 
looks forward to die light from the tire in the mountain croft 
telling the toiling sailors that they are nearly home, one of the 
massed similes 3 describing the brilliance of Achilles when he 
finally puts on his armour. The burning city, the besieged island* 
and the besieged town are, if 1 mistake not, new in die repertoire 
of similes, and 1 drink they are meant to be remembered a$ a 
warning that the war is now coming near Troy again. After the 
battle with Acorn and the batde with the river, which h illustrated 
by a number of unique similes all involving water/ Achilles 
drives the Trojans towards Trpy and makes them pain and woe, 
like the pain and woe of a burning town. 4 Then, after the inter- 
position of Agenor and Apollo, lie speeds towards the gates like 
a prize-winning chariot-horsc* a new simile which prepares the 
audience for the pursuit of Hcktot round the walls of Troy; and 
as he comes Priam, sees him shining like a baleful autumn star(G T j 
(m image used earlier for Diomede at the beginning of his great 
battles and for l iekcor in the eleventh book)/ Both these images 
recur later in variations. At the beginning of the pursuit Achilles* 
armour gleams like blaming fire or the rising sun, and as he 
delivers his firm] blow his spear point shines like the evening 
star/ At die end of the iirsfc seed on of the pursuit, before Athena 
intervenes, Achilles and Hekior arc again compared to racing 
charint-hr>rsc$AFinaUyAhcIa meitariomof the Trojans at Hektor's 
death are H just as if die whole of craggy Troy were smouldering 
from the top": 8 dins the image of the burning town is called up 
again and here directly applied to Troy, when the danger to 
Troy is acute and has only been postponed by the necessity of 
burying PatroUos. The technique is the same as in the earlier 
passages of the JAW which have been examined: massed similes 
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underline striking moments, sections of the Action are marked oft 
by similes f and the whole is held Together by echoing similes. 

All through the J//W similes perforin two functions; they illus¬ 
trate by providing a more or less exact working model of die 
original, and they have a compositional function of underlining 
a particular event either to show its importance (massed similes) 
Or to relate it to other events by contrast or by echo* The unique 
similes are particularly adapted to the first function, but some of 
the mote elaborate variations of c.g* the lion similes also fulfil 
the same cud. The sets are particularly suited to the second funciion 
because they are variations on established themes and are 
immediately recognizable as such. The main themes are all 
established early in the Ifiwk the rirst long linn simile occurs when 
Menebos sees Paris, 1 and most of the other themes have already 
been stated in the two asseiublits and the muster in the second 
book AE1 are thus in the minds of the audience so that they will 
recognize the succeeding variations and appreciate the contrasts 
and cuhoes. It is convenient to talk about themes and variations, 
bui a more precise account can be suggested. Often it can be 
shown that long similes have been expanded from short com¬ 
parisons and these shore comparisons can often be shown to be 
old. These inherited short comparisons stood to verbs rather as 
standing epithets to nouns: heroes at racked like a lion or boar, 
their enemies (led like birds or fawns p fyotsoldiers surrounded 
their leader* like a cloud, the dying warrior tell like a tree* war 
raged like lire or storm. These old shore comparisons were the 
themes which Homer expanded into long similes adapted to the 
particular scene that he is describing, but however many variations 
he composes they are all variations on a limited number of themes* 
and each set of variations has a common origin in a particular 
shore comparison: all lion similes contain a lion and the vase 
majority arc applied to heroes in anion. Therefore, as each new 
lion simile turns up it h recognizable as one of the set. The 
recurrence as a variation is much more noticeable than ihc 
repetition of a shon comparison, since the simile consists of two 
or more lines instead of tw o words or at most half a line. 

A few long similes are repeated exactly: 1 we liavc noticed that 
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the voice of Ares is described La the same terms as the voice of 
Poseidon, and the beautification of Odysseus for Nausikaa is the 
same as the beautification of Odysseus for Penelope (gilding 
silver), Agamemnon and Patioklos both weep like fountains of 
dark water. Paris and Hektor arc both compared to a horse 
galloping over the meadows, when they go out to battle. The 
remaining two pairs belong to sets of similes: a long lion simile 
for the unwilling retreat of Ajax is repeated for Menciaos, and 
the fall of both Asios and Sarpedon is compared to a tree felled 
by shipwrights. One other repetition, 'like ravenous lions or 
wild hoars, whose strength is not slight’, 1 is well applied to the 
duel of Ajax and Hektor but much less suitably to the Greeks 
round Diomede, and here the poet may be using a traditional 
short comparison; but where Song similes ate repeated neither 
later interpolation nor traditional inheritance need be invoked in 
explanation; the poet has chosen to repeat instead of varying. 
In two cases at least the repetition is extremely effective if the 
audience remembers the previous occurrence: Agamemnon weeps 
like a fountain before he makes his unsuccessful appeal to 
Achilles, and Parmktos also weeps like a fountain before he 
makes his successful appeal to Achilles. Similarly when Odysseus 
faces Penelope it is right to recall his earlier approach to Nausikaa. 
The variations, on the other hand, have all the charm of variations 
on a known tunc, or, in terms of contemporary painting, of the 
repetition of the same pattern in different forim, which is char¬ 
acteristic of Geometric in. Outside these sets are the considerable 
number of unique long similes: the woman staining ivory, the 
woman weighing wool, the verjuice, the sandcastles, the dream 
race. These are unique pictures drawn from present-day experience 
to illustrate the particular event. 

No distinction has been drawn so tar between the Iliad and the 
Qdyssty* The Odyi'fj has far fewer similes than the lit ad, but this 
difference fades away when it is remembered how much of the 
liiad and how little of the OdyfAy is concerned with lighting. The 
vast majority of the Iliad similes are in the accounts of fighting, 
and in particular the sets of similes in the Hied are derived from 
shorr comparisons which described warriors and fighting. This 
use of similes to provide themes and variations with ’which to 
illustrate the righting is not needed by the poet of the Odjsstf. he 
1 ft 1, =7. 
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is not concerned with die battlefield, and his subject-matter is too 
varied either to need this kind of decoraiiou or to provide the 
uniform background for it, 'Hue other uses of similes are, how¬ 
ever, common to the nvo poems* and the Qdysjty shorn both old 
und new uses v Among the very old short comparisons not 
concerned with fighting are the comparison of gods id birds, 
men to gods, and perhaps also fine textiles to sun, moon, or 
scats; all these ate found in the Oqpttjr as in the Hind? The ofd 
formula 'like a god* h twice expanded rn the Iliad into a full 
simile when a hero is compared to Ares , 5 in the Otfyssty ‘like a 
goddess' is expanded several times into a simile; the fullest is the 
comparison of Nausikaa, the loved daughter of Arete, out¬ 
shining her maidens to Artemis hunting with her nymphs to 
Letovs joy. a 

This beautiful and elaborate simile b part of a long sequence: 
and in this sequence the Odjssij comes nearest to the compositional 
use made of similes in the Iti&L A In his voyage to Phacada, 
Odysseus* raft is first tossed Like thistledown in an autumn wind, 
then Ino appears like a shearwater and gives her "wimple" to 
Odysseus before disappearing again like a shearwater, Odysseus 
is wrecked and the pbnks arc scattered like a heap of chaff: in 
our ccrminologv this is a variation of the thistledown rimilc, and 
both ate closely allied to the winnowing simile in the fifth lxx>k 
of the Wadfi Odysseus then bestrides his plank like a rider- when 
lie sees land, it is as welcome as die recovery of a sick fadier to 
his children; he clings to a rock like a polyp being dragged from 
its laif* and he finally lie$ under a heap of leaves like a 'seed of 
fire" preserved under the ashes in a lonely placed The shipwreck 
and the escape are made vivid by this series of unique similes. 
There is no long simile again until the moment before Odysseus 
wakes, ft hurt Nausikaa and her servants are compared to Artemis 
and her nymphs. In contrast (ami the Qdysisy like the JAW points 
contrasts by giving each term 4 simile ) 7 Odysseus is like a hungry 
lion* He compares Nausibm first to Artemi 4 picking up the 
earlier simile, and then to the palm tree on Dclios + where Arte mb 
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was born , 1 The similes emphasis due qualities of the two at rhk 
meeting, which cdminaies when Athena beaudhes Odysseus 
like gilded silver. 

Two similes in this sequence claim further attention. The 
hungry lion b a good contrast to the beautiful but possibly 
dangerous gt id dess and her nymphs. It belongs to the Iliad 
fighting themes and is, therefore, □ good comparison for the hero 
of the Trojan war because of its reminiscence of the Iliad A So 
iVtendftos sees the suitors as deer in a lion's den, and after the 
fight with the suitors Odysseus is like a lion which has destroyed 
1 bull . 3 It is more difficult to sec why Penelope 4 is compared to 
a lion hemmed in by a crafty circle of men, when she desperately 
wonders whether Tclcmachos will escape the ambush of the 
suitors or not. The simile is more sum able to Telcmachos than to 
her, but should we say that she lives Tdeimchos* doubts in her 
imagination? We have in fact noted a similar case in the Wadi just 
before the Embassy the leaders of the defeated Ac hi rans are 
racked with worry like a sea beaten into waves by the winch 
foul sea-weather is a common comparison for baitle fc but here 
It is Compared to the mind of the leaders who relive the 
battle. 

The other simile 5 which needs comment is the comparison of 
Odysseus 1 joy at seeing land after the shipwreck of his raft to the 
joy of children w hose father has recovered from a long illness. 
First, it is the converse of the simile in the Iliad, where Achilles 
mourns for Patroklos like a lather mourning for the death of his 
newly married som Secondly, the shipwreck and escape is in fact the 
beginning of the restoration of Odysseus to his family, and there 
is a clear reference back to this passage andks simile when Penelope 
has finally recognized Odysseus and he is as welcome to her as 
land to shipwrecked sailors. A direct reference from a simile to 
smother stage of the main story we have also noticed in the f//W p 
where the lamentation for Hcktor is compared to the burning of 
Troy and m the earlier simile of the burning town. Thirdly da* 
subject of the simile Is a father and children; here the reference 
10 Odysseus is obvious^ he is a father whose coming will be 
welcome to his family* 1 think that the poet may want his audience 
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lo be constantly reminded of tlu s theme of family relationship * 1 
When Tdemfichos returns from his travels, Eumaio* greets him 
like -a father greeting his son who has returned after ten years of 
travelling- Here wc are only a shore distance from the recognition 
scene between Odysseus and Tclcntadjos, after which father and 
son weep like vultures robbed «f their young by hunters: the joy 
of reunion is as intense and for the moment lias the same effect as 
the pain of bereavement and we should remember also chat 
Tdemadios lias just escaped an ambush, l-iier sdll Penelope 
compares her grief for her husband and her hesitation > to her 
future to the lament of the nightingale, when slew her son "in 
folly': the likeness lies partly in rhr lamentation* partly in the 
many changes of the bird's song, partly in Penelope's fear that 
she also may damage her son if she chooses wrong. Possibly wc 
may go even further and suppose that, when McnclftOfi sees the 
suitors as young deer left by Lheir mother in the lion's dun* : here 
too the role that die suitors* parents are going to play in the last 
btjuk should he remembered, Odysseus himscli was kind as a 
father; Tete machos tinds that Mentes and Mcnclaos liebavcd to 
him like a good faihet and Aminoos Ukc a bad father; McncUos 
speaks of Nestor as kind as a father . 3 So again and again similes 
and comparisons take theif subject-matter from the tiierne of 
family relationship, which is essential to Odysseus* story - the 
good famil y which is contrasted again :md again with the bad 
family of Agamemnon* This then is a theme which runs right 
through the OtfyjfQr and to which many of the similes are related* 
although thrv Jo not group themselves into sets like the fighting 
similes of the JAW, Thus in spire of the difference of subject- 
matter the similes perform essentially the same function in the 
two poems. 

TTPICAL SCENES AND SPECIAL NAItRATIVTS 

If it is true that the similes developed from a number of short 
comparisons, which originally slood to verbs rather a$ standing 
epithets stood to noons* and time the essential development into 
complicated pictures was the work of the latest poets or poet* 
then rhe same development may be visible Ln other ancient 

l tV„ i 6 , *17; if* jil. 4 0£ 4i 535- 
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recurring dements* We have considered the repealed lines m 
Eastern poetry under various headings - correspondence £braiuke p 
operation orders* and refrains 1 and supposed that similar repe¬ 
titions were characteristic of Mycenaean poetry, [n Homer we 
still find the repetition of messages and orders in the exact terms 
in which they are given, the words of answers conforming as far 
as possible lo the words of questions, arid the use of refrains to 
mark off shorter or longer sections of the narrative. If, however 
we look at the so-called 'typical scenes 1 * which have been studied 
in great detail by Arend,* we find a procedure which has some 
analogies to the use of similes. These art visits, meals, going to 
bed, tnmling from the sea^ arming* and other such actions. Each 
of them consists of a sequence of operations which is fixed in 
order and may have remained for centuries unchanged* Thus for 
each Homer inherits a stock of formulae and complete lines which 
he can usc p and on die whole the repeated lines show very few 
signs of recent composition- The repeated lines ate naturally most 
frequent when the operations are least individual* Thus in the 
visits* although the sequence is fixed - the visitor leaves home, 
arrive*, finds the person concerned* is seated, and speaks - the 
details are extremely varied, and only the visits of Thetis to 
Achilles show any considerable repetition- The meal scenes* on 
the other hand, while showing great variation in the earlier pan, 
which includes a prayer to die god concerned* are much more 
standardized when it comes to the sacrifice of the animal and the 
preparation and n-ating of the meal; even ;n this part the meal 
which Achilles prepares for die Embassy is highly individual ft but 
tit spite of its individuality it has two tines which are repealed in 
the very short account of the meal given by Achilles to Priam. 3 
The lines in which arrangements are made for the guests to go to 
bed in Achilles 1 hut, the palace at Spaita t and the palace at 
Pliaeacia are largely the same; one small point betrays the liand 
of the last poet* The guests sleep outside but the master sleeps + in 
rile inner part of the lofty housed and this formula show* an 
genitive, which should be at least pre-migration: hut Achilles 
lives in a hut, and so she formula is a I feted to Mn the inner part 
of the wcH-built hur 1 with an irreducible -^genitive. 1 The arming 

1 Ls. above pp. 1 Q*t ftpittkm Sitrnn kti Ifawtr, Pratbpaa 7. 

1 It aiGf. = m. <ii jfr For the *muiuxl form cf r pamctikrly It r, 411 £T 

4 It 24, 67 y ■=£, 66 5; cont™t CW* 4, }04 etc. 
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of Paris, Agfi mwrn o 1 ^ Patioklos. and Achilles is told in ideodcal 
lines p but all except Achilles have unique breastplates; Agamemnon 
has a special sword , shield* and helmet, Achilles also has a special 
shield and helmet; Paris takes one spear, Agamemnon and 
Patroklos take two spears, and Achilles has a special spear. The 
Interest of these typical scenes is that cadi of them seems 10 
cmbodv a fixed sequence of operations which there h every reason 
to bdievc is old and was probably told in identical language 
whenever it occurred. Out Homer preserves the sequence and 
adapts the language to his needs at the moment without losing 
the essential rightness of the descriptions which the old poets had 
made for Identical acts. 

As with similes, late Linguistic forms sometimes mark special 
adaptations of typical scenes, such as the arrival ot Tekmachos 
in Py[os, Nestor’s special arrangements for sacrifice after the 
tpipliany of Athena, or the awakening of Odysseus in Ithaca . 1 
But again as with similes the new adaptation is not necessarily 
accompanied by late linguistic forms* Late linguistic forms ate a 
positive indication of the work of a late poet, but often he may 
not leave this mark. Both poems In their present form are in any 
case late, what the presence of late form* tells us is that here 
certainly is cither violent adaptation of the old story or new 
Creation. So far we have considered passages containing late 
subject-matter, similes, and typical scenes, we can now go on to 
ask what other kinds of passages show dusters of late linguistic 
forms and therefore tell us something about the methods and the 
outlook of the bs e poets. They may conveniently be grouped in 
four main classes - special narrative*, Abbreviations of old stories. 
tommtfliAfies (to borrow % useful term from Shipp), and com- 
posirional elements, such a* preparations for later scenes, teansi- 
tiotiSj and racapiiularions; the consideration Ot these lart will 
lead us into the question of the unity of ike poems as com¬ 
positions. 

Some special narratives may be briefiv considered-. Irs rile 
OdyiJty 1 the delightful scene where Nausikas tell* her maidens 
to bathe Odysseus, and he then says that he will bathe himself is 
late. The description of die island which lay otF the harbour of the 
Cyclops' land also shows a high proportion of late forms, and 
Myras saw here the kind of description which would be given to 
J Od. j, 19C; 4so£| r j. 1 Oj L K 2*^14; P, ll ^f- 
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a prospective colonist of the land he was to occupy. In the Iliad 1 
the death of Sarpedtm is linguistically late and includes two late 
similes* Sarpedon hims elf may well lie a Mycenaean hero; die 
special arrangements for his burial arc surely an old story* and 
the killing of the mrc-hor$c must come from a time when chariots 
were important. But the dud with Hcktor i$ fought entirely with 
the throwing-spear and must, therefore, be post-iMyocnaead, and 
the linguistically late forms date u to the time of the last poets. 
It seems very likely, therefore, that its present form has been 
created for its position here as a prelude to the death of Parroklos* 
Another instance of late special narrative is the supplication to 
Athena,* As we have seen* the rite is very old, and would have 
been known not only to Mycenaean poets hut also to pre- 
migradon poets in Athena and to post-migration poets in Samos. 
It is likely that a supplication to a goddess liad occurred already 
in heroic poetry * and! Kakridis 3 supposes that in the Meleager 
$tory the Calydomaos tried to appease the anger of Artemis by 
such a supplication- Whether our Homer was inspired by the 
Meleager story or not, the language shows that this scene t$ his 
own creation for this place in the Iliad, He has invented! a temple 
of Axhena in Troy- Thcano is made her priestess because she is 
the wife of Anterior and therefore interesting in herself like her 
husband and his children. Thai in one version of the siege story 
she was already the priestess of the city goddess and prayed the 
goddess to break the spear of the attacker seems to me highly 
likrly t and this may be the earlier poetic version which inspired 
Homer rather than the Meleager story. The reason for the 
invention would stem to be that Homer decided to break the 
long sequence of battles with a peaceful interlude consisting of 
Gbukos and Diomede, Hcktor and Hckabc, Hcktor and Paris, 
Hektor and Andromache, Paris and Hcktor. The supplication 
not only makes an impressive scene in this sequence, but Helenas* 
advice to make die supplication also provides the reasoo for 
Hektor leaving the battle and returning to Tsoy* thus setting the 
whole sequence in motion. 

Both the supplication to Athena and the death of Sarpedon ate 
not only special narratives id the sense that in their present form 

1 If m 16, 4=&fo cf. above p. 168. 

1 1 L 6 r a6f. p 569 F., 597 f. (cf. above p. 11*). 
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they were created for this particular place in the poem, but they 
may aha have older stories behind them and in tliat sense ate 
abbreviations. What distinguishes those modem additions which 
I have called abbreviations of old stories is that in die in the 
abbreviation is undoubted* whe tiler they occur in the main story 
or only on the fringe, Thcano h one of a large number of interest¬ 
ing minor Trojans; and* as wc have scci ^ 1 stories about tlte 
Trojans wete already in existence in Mycenaean tunes* whatever 
was then the geognapliical location of the poetic Troy. In the 
Iliad they mostly appear only to die, and the series ot slaughters 
becomes more interesting Ixrcause some particular Trojan has 
an interesting ancestry or Interesting previous experience, and 
his death is often made vivid by a modem simile. The implication 
is that Hornet inherited stories about a great many Trojans, and 
these were known to his audience; they would pick up .1 brief 
reference, which often betray* to us by m language the fact that 
it is an abbreviation . 1 More such references could be added where 
the lateness does not reveal itself in the language* These minor 
Trojans belong to the story in so far as they are hilled; Aeneas has 
a more considerable part to play* but two passages 5 concerning 
him are linguistically late: Diomede's attack on Aphrodite and 
Aeneas' own account of his pedigree. The former is an abbrevia¬ 
tion of a Mycenaean theme, like many of the Other di vine scenes ; 1 
but another late divine scene, Hermes* meeting wit h Priam when 
he goes to ransom I Icktor^s body, is rather a new creation tor tbs 
particular point in the story and belongs to rhe ^special narratives *. 4 
The genealogy of Aeneas is east in a form which is probably, as 
we Itavc seen/ not very dth genealogies in general seem to 
reflect die pride of the new aristOCtack^, and tins genealogy has a 
modem political reference* if it h taken with Pfcscidon 1 s prophecy 
that the descendants of Aeneas shall continue to rule the Trojans 
and if that is tightly referred to the desire of Milctos for a f riendly 
dynasty in Skepsis. 

So far only Trojans have been considered* Late language often 

1 Of. above p p. II4EL 

s E.g, II, 4, 4*2* Stmocisao!!: y„ 76, Hypsenor 3 , 302* Gmgytluori, son of 
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shows where we have an abbreviated account ol' events which 
belonged to the story of the Greeks between the beginning of the 
Trojan war and the return of Odysseus: instances are the original 
muster of die Achaeans, the portent at Au]is p Achilles' exploits 
in dir early stages of the campaign* Neoptolemos' exploits after 
Achilles’ deafh, Odysseus' battle with the Kibones and his 
protection of Maron, 5 Besides the stories of the Trojan war the 
Loomed on story told by Poseidon s the Heraklts story as told by 
A them, Zeus, and Agamemnon in the /vW and by the poet in 
tbe0^j/£7, t he Theban story as told by Agamemnon and Diomede, 
the story of Meleager told by Phoinhs, the appeal of EJpennf 
and the appearances of Tyro, Pero, Tun tales, and Sbyphos in 
the Underworld are all marked as abbreviations by their late 
language, 8 

In all these cases the form of the story which we have is 
certainly htc, Many other stories in the JAW, notably Nestor’s 
accounts of his past exploits or Achilles 1 description of Niche, 
show no considerable excess of bte language* but jts absence is 
no more a reason for excluding them from the class of late 
abbreviation? titan is the similar absence of late language from 
many long similes a reason foe dating them early if a good reason 
can be found for dating them late, Homer drew on an immense 
range of stories, and his audience knew enough of them to be 
pleased by shorthand references: no further justification is needed 
for the stories of Nestor Or the allusions to the Theban wat 
Many of these stories were Mycenaean in origin, and sometimes 
we have some i nklin g of tilt development of the story between 
Mycenaean limes and Homer, A tew cases where probable stages 
cm be shown were discussed in the preceding chapter* Here we 
are more concerned with the use that the late poet makes of 
traditional material, but sometimes the view taken of the late 
poet's procedure has also involved a view of the stages through 
which the story has developed. Ihe procedure is highly con¬ 
jectural* as is shown by the wildly conflicting resulis obtained 
Here 1 confine myself to the bee passages in Odysseus 1 visit *o 
the Underworld and the Meleager story in the ISmd - because a 

* OA =4, i iy M U 9 1, 299; 9, jstj; Od. n, joj; % 4^; 9 p 1976 
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consideration of them shows two different wap in which the 
poci worked, 

3 xt rhc present Form of the visit to the Underworld t Odysseus 
tells how he went there on Circe’s instruct!ons * 1 and before he 
srarted the young Elpenor fell off the roof and was killed (but 
Odysseus did not blow this si the time). When he arrives and 
makes the prescribed sacrifice, Elpenor is the first soul to greet 
him and appeals in a linguistically late passage for a funeral, 
which Is duly carried out when Odysseus returns to Greeks Island* 
Evidently the story of a man who fcrgor his way down off a fiat 
Mycenaean roof was remembered, and the three scenes neatly 
link Odysseus* departure, his arrival in the Underworld, and his 
return to Ciroc's island. Odysseus then tdls how he retused to 
talk to his mother until he has talked to Tcircsias. Tcireslas tells 
him of his future 10 t he end of his life, AnrikLcia tdls him of his 
family and of the fate of the dead. Then rite heroines come (and 
Tyro and Peru show dearly the signs of kte composition). Now 
Odysseus breaks off and after a pause is persuaded to resume, the 
so-called inhrwrz^Q* Then the heroes of the war come (Agamem¬ 
non, Achilles, Ajaa* and others with whom his conversation is 
not reported)* and in this passage the description of Neoptokmos 1 
exploits and the Ajax episode Ate marked as linguist a tally late. 
Finally Odysseus sees Minos, die great sinnerand Heraklcs^ and 
here the descriptions of Tantdos and Sisyphos have late language. 

The analysts are undoubtedly right in supposing that the visit 
to the Underworld combines different stories. Their case has been 
most recently put with great eloquence by Page,* and his summary 
i$ worth quoting: ‘we have good reason to believe that there was 
once an independent poem on Odysseus 1 Visit to the L-nderworld* 
wherein the hero met and conversed with Tciresias p with liis 
mother* and with his former comrades in-arms. This poem was 
inserted into the Otfynr^ and more or less adapted to it, ^ specially 
by means of some modification of the parts ot Elpenor and 
Tdresias; by the assignment of a speech to Gree r giving a motive 
tor the visit* and by the insertion of the liuemiesco. Whether 
before or after the junction with the Od)//o. two extensive 
episodes were incorporated: the Catalogue of Heroines and the 

* Qd. eo, 495. 1 11 * 550 * 79 . 
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description of the J lades of King Minos/ Common ground here 
is that the Nekyia (to give it its convenient Greek name) consists 
of disparate elements,which did not nil originally belong to the 
story of CMysscns, I should deny ail Page's strictures on its 
quality in its present form and argue that the five-part composition 
is well fitted for its present place In the story. First, three ghosts 
r time ro Odysseus - Klpcxior, Teiresias h Antikleia. Secondly, he 
Jar the women. Thirdly, the story is broken by the 
Fourthly, more ghosts tame him, hi$ coimiidestin-arms, and he 
speaks to three (Agamemnon, Achilles* Ajax). Fifthly, he sm> 
Minos and others. Tins j$ a very pretty balancing composition 
of five scenes: trio of visitors* spectacle of women, mtermzg{p f 
trio of visitors, spectacle of men. it is the same kind of composition 
as the shield oF Achilles hi the Iliad 1 with a similar use of keywords 
(here saw) lo mark the difftrent parts. The linguistically late 
dements are equally distributed between Elpcnnr 1 * appeal, 
Odysseus* conversation with his comtfljes-in-arms, which Page 
regards as part of his pit-Odyssey independent poem, and the 
vision of the heroines and die vision of the sinners* both of which 
he regards as incorporated later. First, it should be noted that 
nothing in these passages looks in any way later than the other 
passages which we have called abbreviations, and one element 
in the description of Tantalos and Sisyphos I should like to 
regard as characteristic of die style of the last poet* This is the use 
of frequentative^: in the Odpsry it is found again in the Neoptole- 
mos passage and outside the Nek via in the description of ScyLLa 
and Chary hdis T anti in the I Had notably in Ajax's unwilling retreat 
in die eleventh book , 1 The chief function of the mUrwr^p i$ to 
mark the centre of this balancing composition, and, as Miss 
Lorirntr 1 says t ‘this courtly interlude muse as i whole be the work 
of our poet 3 . It also senes to emphasize the new beginning with 
Agamemnon and Achilles, and this emphasis is useful because 
those heroes are to be seen again in the second Nekyia in the last 
book Thus the Nekyia was carefully composed for its present 
position as the climax of Odysseus* wanderings: a scries of 
adventures lead up to the Nekyia and a further Senes of adventures 

1 CL above pp. ii 4 t- In bnili hie setucjsi of the main DJtRpofiiion hji a 
unique verb [I/, 16 F ^90; Qd. j 1, {>oi ) 10 nurk the beginni rig of a subfcectiem. 
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lead on to Odysseus* arrival at Calypso^ island* whence he 
reached Phacack, Germain 1 has rightly seen the central position 
of the Nckj'ia in Odysseus* wanderings; the detailed corre¬ 
spondences between his previous and subsequent adventures can 
be pushed too far but the disobedience of his sailors after the 
vish to Aiolos and on the island of the Sun is a certain parallel 
between the earlier and the later scries, IF the last poet moved the 
NekyU from its former position as a last adventure to its present 
central position* this would account for the obvious signs of 
adaptation in Ciroc^ speech and Tdresias* speedy which Page 
rightly stresses. The pre-history of the wanderings is itself 
immensely complicated^ we can ar least detect elements from the 
Gilgamcsh epic, dements from the Egyptian story of the ship¬ 
wrecked man. and dements bm a recent poem about the 
Argonauts* to which Homer refers when he says rhar only Argo 
‘known to df sailed through the dashing rocks. -3 

The different persons who take part in the Nckyia have each 
a rather different history to account for their presence, Elpenor 
is a link backward and forward with Odysseus 1 wanderings. The 
heroines, as we have seen, 3 are a remodelling of old catalogue 
poetry, incorporating information about the Mycenaean age of 
extreme interest to the Ionian descendants of the Myecnacans* 
Df the heroes and sinner* Minos b certainly old* and the picture 
of him Lid ministering justice descries one function of the 
Mycenaean king:* l sec no convincing reason fbr supposing that 
the sinners and Hendries arc not also old in subject-mailer and 
seemed to the poet too important to be forgotten. Page attributes 
to his earlier independent poem Tdtesias. Odysseus 1 mother* and 
his comrades-in-arms. t am convinced that far behind our Od/JStj 
lies a Mycenaean borrowing of the Gilgamtsh poem* in which the 
necessary information* supplied in the OJjfstp by Tcirestas, b 
supplied in the upper world by Utuapishrim. and Enkidw* visit 
to Hades and his return to enlighten Gilgamesh b a quite different 
and kter episodes* At least three stages have intervened between 
the Mycenaean borrowing of this story and the Otfyf&y. First, die 
pan of Enkidu, who told Gilgamesh about the Underworld, was 

1 Gtntfr df tOdyuh, *53. 
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given to the bertTs mother; this version, a$ Page and others have 
seen* must have been told to the hero's wife, and 1 have suggested 
thflf the account of the fate of the dead became especially interest¬ 
ing to the Greeks with the general introduction of cremation in 
the early eleventh century. Secondly* the part originally played 
by Utnapishtim in the upper world was given to Teiresias* who 
was placed in l lades. Teiresias himself is a very old figure if he 
is to be identified, as 1 think* with the Qer&sija of the Knossos 
tablets p but according to the Nfeftw 4 lie died in Kolophon and 
was buried there. This probably means that the immigrants had 
brought an utadc of Teiresias with them, and if it obtained some 
fame, it would supply a post-migration reason for Tciresias* pact 
in the Mekyia. Thirdly, this story of a hero's wanderings in search 
of information became the story of Odysseus, and (nut necessarily 
in die same transference) the story of Odysseus* return from 
Troy, which involved tying the mythical geography at either end 
to the Mediterranean; uni y at drat stage could Odysseus’ former 
comrades-irFarms enter the story, Teitesias and AnrikEcia provide 
different pieces of essentia! information, to obtain which a hero 
nught wander to Hades or some other distant place. The comrade 
in-arms are part of the scenery of Hades like the heroines and the 
sinners. They are irrelevant to the old story but interesting to the 
audience when the old £torv has become Odysseus" return from 
Troy, and their presence implies that the story of the Trojan war 
was cuntnt pretty much in the shape that wc now know it* The 
Nckyia lias, therefore, a long history behind it; its present form 
is an elaborate composition by the poet of the Odysjey to mark the 
climax of Odysseus* wanderings. 

The Meleager story 2 raises quite a. different problem, Odysseus 
and Ajax with their be raids go to persuade Achilles to fight* and 
Phoinii leads them. Odysseus and Ajax are the official ambassa¬ 
dor*, and therefore the verbs describing their journey are in 
the dual* although the whole party consists of five members* 
As a centre-piece between the first pak of speeches (Odysseus' 
proposals and Achilles* refusal) and the last pajr of speeches 
(Afax J acctpiance of defeat and Achilles* final refusal) Homer has 
put a long speech of Phoinra and a short speech of Achilles,* 

x Alien, 0,CI, vol. y, io3. Cf. above p. io$ r 
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Phoinix first tells his own story ns evidence of his loyalty to 
Achilles, then paints the picture of the Prayers and Infatuation 
gs a deterrent, and finally tells the story of Meleager as an example. 
The function of the story j$ quite dear and is explicitly stated by 
Phoinix* The great men of the past have been open Eo gifts and 
persuasion, Meleager withdrew from the battle in anger with his 
mother* who had cursed him for the death of her brother. The 
ciders and prirsts of Kalydon oiTcrcd him gifts. His father* sbter^* 
mother, and friends tried in vain to persuade him to fight. 
Finally, when tile enemy began to set fire eo the town, his wife 
persuaded him, and he saved the town but then st was too late for 
gifts. 1 It would be a bad thing to have to fight when the ships arc 
on fire. Come now and receive their gifts.’ The story nf Meleager 
is a large-scale simile. It is a working model of the present situation 
arid r>f the future course of action which the poet knows; Achilles 
wiil defend the ships when they ate burning; unlike Meleager, 
he. will receive gifts but he will lose something fat more precious* 
Fatrokios. The validity of a simile ties m present experience: the 
validity of a heroic story lies in die audiences knowledge of it, 
and tliis paraddgtimdc use of stories is also our evidence for the 
audience's knowledge. The story, as told, is difficult to understand 
because everything which is irrelevant to its function is left out; 
the audience knew that the Etonfetes and Kdydonians had 
quarrelled over the spoils of the boar hunt* that Meleager had 
then shin his unde, and that his mother's curse lulled him before 
he could receive the gifts from Ids grateful fellow citizens; these 
facts could, therefore* be left out and the poet could concentrate 
on the essential 1 ; of a parallel* which is telling as an appeal from 
PhoinLx to Achilles bur even more important as a presentation 
by Homer to the audience of the real importance of this moment 
in his story. 

The further problem which the Meleager story raises is a 
problem of extreme difficulty, in its most general form the 
question may be put thus: can we detect Homer translating the 
themes of other stork? into terms of his own sfbry m the Ititid? 
So far we have been concerned mainly with old stories, some of 
them very old, which have been brought up to date and fit ted 
together and adapted rind coloured to suit their new T sercing* and 
we have just examined pan of this process in rise stray of Odysseus* 
This* however* ft a process of gradual accretion; a commanding 
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figuro collects stories from many sources through the ages- What 
we have now 10 examine is something different, a htc poet’s use 
of other material as a model on which to mould or a source from 
which to embellish his theme- Caucr 1 discusses with approval 
the suggestion that the whole limd was modelled on the Meleager 
story. Kakhdis 2 does not go 50 far as this hue finds that various 
incidents in the sixth book are inspired by the Meleager story, 
not only the supplication of the goddess, which we have already 
considered, but also the supposed anger of Paris, the rising stale 
of womanly affection which surrounds Ffektot, and his leave- 
taking. The theory b extremely ingenious and the case is very 
well argued p but for me it remains a possibility rather than a 
probability; the supplication in its simplest form and the farewell 
of the defending hero must have belonged to many siege stories 
and may have been very early a parr of the Trojan story* Nor can 
we say that the Meleager story is the model for the wrath of 
Achilles. Cauer's argument, that Meleager's withdrawal is far 
better motivated than Achilles' and that, while Meleager naturally 
stayed at home with his wife, Achilles has no reason for staying 
in Troy, leaves Briseb out of account; to say that Achilles is in 
love with Briscis is not modem sentimentality but his own 
judgement : 3 and Klytcmnestra, Hcimione, and Ocianira would 
have understood the forces involved. Quarrels arc too common 
tn Greek legend in general and Homer* in particular for them all 
to be derived from the Meleager story. Not was the anger of 
Meleager introduced into the story by Homer for the para* 
tidgmatk purpose of Piioink’ speech; Kraus 5 lias argued that so 
great an innovation would, in fact, destroy the paraddgmatte 
value of the Story- If this b accepted, wc must suppose a fairly 
recent version of the Meleager story in which the mother's curse 
was Substituted for the magic of the burning torch (we have 
noticed similar subsrituTiora, in Ionian epic)* and that in this version 
the mother changed her mind and begged her son to tight but 
presumably, however much she wished it, she could not stop the 
operaoon of the curse T which killed him. 

The supposition that other pom of the Trojan story itself 
were introduced into the framework of the Iliad narrative is rather 
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different, since Homer may naturally haw ! opted there for 
material and the audience expected more than the story of 
Achilles* quarrel with x\gamenruion + We hive, in fact* seen that 
the Catalogue of Greeks was modelled on an earlier Catalogue of 
the Suitors of Helen. Some recent suggestions of the same kind 
which are certainly possibilities may be briefly mentioned.* Our 
information about the content of the Trojan wax story in the 
eighth century comes almost entirely from summaries and 
fragments of the Cyclic poets and tmy therefore* include their 
invention as well as traditional material. The new mutiny at die 
beginning of die second hook of the Iliad is certainly surprising 
as it standi, and Homer's object 3 is presumably to show a low 
poim in morale from which he gradually rises to the splendour: 
of the Catalogue; a mutiny is recorded for the period before the 
quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles* when the Greeks 
were starving* lx was quelled by Achilles and solved by fetching 
the daughters of Anio$ to feed the army; this &Dory Homer may 
have borrowed, 

Thcrritcs is a curious, lonely figure in rhe /AW; it is true that 
he has a great pan later when he taunts Achilles with die love of 
Pendicsilea, but that story may rather hive been further invention 
on the basis of the Wad than the source for the Uuui; if that is so* 
it is possible rhar Homer took Thersites from the Actolian story: 
there he ran away from the Kalydonkn boar and fell or was 
pushed over a did* which accounted for his physical defects. 1 
Then Arktinos, die poet of the Ajt&tpu, which included both die 
Pcnthcsilca story and the Mormon ston\ found in the quarrel 
between Thersitts and Odysseus in the Iliad the inspiration tot 
hb quarrel between Thefsites and Achilles, just as he elaborated 
in terms of the Mentnon story the incident in the /AW where 
Diomede saves Nestor* the transport of Sarpction's body by 
Sleep and Death, and the Weighing of soul 5A These incidents 
cause no surprise in the Wad and are parr of traditional poetry; 
only the transport of Sarpcdou’* body is individual, and Sarpcdon 
w as a very special person. Here it Seems possible that the /AW 
provided the material which Ark tin os elaborated 
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On the other hand it is not obvious why Thetis and heir Nereids 
make lamentation before she goes 10 see Achillea after the death 
of Patroktos or why when she reaches AdiiUcs she holds his head 
and laments as if he were dead ; 1 Homer undoubtedly wants to 
emphasise Achilles' unec despair* and the suggestion tiiat he has 
been Inspired here by the traditional lamentation made by Thetis 
and her Nereids for Achilles himself is likely. Lamentation by 
Thetis and her Nereids was as much a part of die story of Achilles 
as removal by Sleep and De^th was part of the story of Sarpedon. 
It is referred to in the Oilys^y 2 and Arktinos elaborated it in die 
Ahbwpisi here Homer draws on & precious bit of tradition about 
Achilles* death to paint Achilles' misery at die time of Patroklos* 
death and to show the whole tragedy of Achilles now that ht: 
decides on the short life of glory instead of die long life of 
obscurity. This view of Achilles, expressed in Thetis 1 heart¬ 
breaking adjective djiiansm^kePHj "who have bom a hero to 
misery** is not the creation of Arktinos nor of Homer but of the 
early poet who modelled Achilles and Thetis on Gilgamesh and 
Ninsun . 3 

The evidence seems to me good that Homer sometimes used 
iradi tinna] stories about ocher parrs of the Trojan war as the 
model for scenes h the Iliad f and such borrowing should be 
considered as an explanation for the Wall round the Achaean 
encampment* In out Iliad the attack on the Wall is a thrilling 
episode in the great series of Achaean reverses which lead up to 
the attack on the ships and the entry of Fatroklos into die battle; 
SchadewTiidt 4 and others are entirely justified in regarding the 
attack on the Wall and, therefore, the building of the Wall as pan 
of the plan of the JAW. But the Achaean, Wall is a curiously 
impermanent piece of Trojan scenery. It is carefully built within 
the narrative of the JAW, and at the beginning of die Trojan 
attack wc arc told that Poseidon and Apollo destroyed ix as soon 
a$ Troy was sacked . 5 Moreover* when it is built* Poseidon in a 
speech which i$ full of modern linguistic characteristics objects 
that it will be more splendid than the wall of Laomedon's Troy, 
and Zeus answers that he and .Apollo will be able 10 destroy it 
when the Achaeans go home* Horner almost tells us that it is his 
own invention. As the /AW is planned^ the capture of Troy falls 
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outside the poem. I suggest that the Trojan storming of the 
Achaean "Wall is a substitute for this and that Hornet remodelled 
St on an earlier story of the siege of Troy. There are two small 
pieces of evidence. The Wail according to Mif$ t-orimer's inter¬ 
pretation had a batter like the wall of Troy VI; it may, therefore, 
really have been in origin the wall of Troy. Secondly, one of the 
Lycian assailants, when hit by Ajax as he climbs the fortifications* 
falls off like a diver - a very good description of the falling man in 
the siege-fresco from Mycenae . 1 In any case one reason for the 
assault on the Wall is to satisfy the audience’s demand for a 
siege. 

A similar explanation might account for the tenth book, the 
story of Dolon and Rhesus. The book has some strange words 
and forms* as lias often been noted; but these cannot be dared 
and the btc linguistic forms do not exceed the average for the 
rest of the 1 /iwL The description of the boar’s tusk helmet must 
ultimately be Mycenaean and Rhesn*f decorated chariot should 
be; the lion skin and leopard skin of Agamemnon and Mcndaos 
may also be old , 3 "flic story of the two scouts who meet the enemy 
scout and use his information to kill a newly arrived ally may be 
a good old story and may even have been long connected with 
Odysseus and Diomede, But the arrival of a new Thracian ally 
d[*es not naturally belong to the time sequence of the Iliad; the 
forces arc fixed in die Catalogue (including the Thracians under 
Akamas and Pclroos) and arc nor changed. The arrival of Rhesos 
would more naturally belong to a later stage of the story hkc che 
arrival of Pcnthe$ilca and Memrion. The difference between 
Homer's treatment of the story of Dolon and Rhesos and the 
Wail story is twofold. The Wail story had to be abbreviated and 
completely re mode tied so as to become the siege of the Greek 
camp instead of the siege of Troy, but the Dolon and Rhesus 
story only needed retelling on the same scale; probably* therefore,, 
more alien language survives here than anywhere else in the If rad. 
Secondly, the Wall story had to be made convincing and, there¬ 
fore* the Wall is built early in the I If ad and alluded to in tile 
intervening btioks. The Dolon and Rhrsos story is an isolated 
incident needing no preparation and having no consequences. 
Homer thought it was a good enough story' to include in the 
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and it makes a good contrast both to the quicr scene of 
the Embassy and to the long series of normal daylight battles., 
which starts on the next day when Agamemnon rakes the 
field , 1 

Poseidon says that the Achaean Wall will be known all over the 
world and everyone will forget the wait which he and Apollo 
built for Laomedoru This is the modem paradeigmark use of an 
©id story like the use of the Meleager story by PhoinhL It is a 
scale by which to measure Homer's wail, just as the Meleager 
story i$ a scale by which to measure Achilles* position. Both 
are commentaries as well as abbreviations and kad us into 
the third main class of passages containing late linguistic cluster. 
Similar U Agamemnon, at his reconciliation with Achilles, 
comments on his past infatuation by quoting the infatuation of 
Zens, when he allowed Hera to deceive him so float Kurystheus 
was bom before iletakks.* Both the infatuation of Zeus and the 
wrath of Meleager arc introduced to illustrate the state of mind of 
particular characters at important moments, die repentance of 
Agamemnon for his former infatuation and the wrath of AchiUcs 
at its most stubborn, a quality summed up by Diomede when die 
embassy is over as * fierceness 1 Qtgpwrii) t a word to which we shall 
return** These two commentaries ate psychological in the sense 
that they contain a judgement on an action which is seen as die 
result of a particular state of mind. After the death of Hcktor 
two passages* arc marked by a duster of late forms: die first 
contains the Achaeans comments on Hekior and Achilles 1 
hesitation whether he should attack Troy before burying 
PairtiUos- the second is Andromache's reception of the news 
and her comments* The Adiaean comments on licktor may be 
compared with a number of odier appraising comments, which 
also show late forms — Menelaos 1 comment on Trojan be¬ 
haviour or Euxyaios 1 suggestion that Odysseus looks more like 
a pirate than an athlete . 6 These comments give the atmo¬ 
sphere of a particular moment by showing how it appears to an 
observer. 
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The Andromache passage i$ more interesting- She hears the 
lamentations and tears that Hr fetor is dead: * Achilles will have 
stopped him from the disastrous fierceness which always pos¬ 
sessed him* for he never remained in the body of the army but 
always rm far ahead, yielding in valour to no one / 1 This late 
passage characterises Heitor or rather states one essentia! 
characteristic of Hektoi - ‘a fierceness*, which differs from the 
^fierceness' attributed by Diomede to Achilles because it is dis¬ 
played in action instead of sulking. But the word is the same, and 
it is probably a modem formation; the type i$ not uncommon in 
Homer, formed from die adjective and expressing a mental 
quality. The only other place where this word is used is the late 
simile before the attack on the Wall, where Mcktor is compared 
to a hoar or lion surrounded by hounds and hunrers and fits 
fierceness kills it\ In Andromache's comment the fierceness b 
shown to be habitual by the iterative verbs ‘always possessed*, 
“always ran" (which again are a sign of lateness ). 4 In the rest of the 
HieuP the same quality is attributed to He k tor not only in the lion 
simile but before that in the earlier scene of leave-taking ("your 
valour will destroy you'), which Andromache remembers here,, 
and earlier still in Pariy comment on Hcktoc *yonr courage is 
like An unbiunted axe* driven through wood by a man who 
skilfully cuts a ship's timber, and it increases his force'. Thus this 
side of 1 lektor^s character can be traced through the JAW and is 
summed up in die abstract ‘fierceness*- A similar abstract, tf&tit, 
which Is unique, describe? Patroklos* 'gentleness *. 4 Menelaos, 
when the bar tie is raging over Patroklos 1 dead body, cries out; 
'now remember the gcnrEencss of hapless Pairoklos. For he knew 
how to be kindly to alE while he lived/ The adjective ^gentle' is 
used three times of Parrofdos, and Brisds in her lament says that 
when Iter home was sacked he did not allow her to weep but 
promised to make her die bride of Achilles: therefore I weep 
bitterly for your death; for you were always kindly'. The sack of 
Briscis* home belongs to the pre-hktory of the /AW and so 
establishes * gentleness" as a pennant nt quail iy in ParrpJtlo$ + 
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Other late characterizing comments couid be quoted . 1 Enough 
has been said to establish two distinct but interrelated points of 
importance. The first is that the consistent and rich characterisa¬ 
tion of Homer's heroes is probably his own. Nr. reader of Homer 
who is undisturbed by the Homeric question and ttcent Homeric 
Scholarship needs to be told this. But the operations of the 
analysis and the fact that it has been possible to see his people as 
puppets of the gods or as free fields entered by possessive and 
often person!lied emotions shows the need of establishing this 
richness and consistency as probably his creation . 1 Very few of 
the old standing epithets tell us much about character? Achilles 
is a mobile tighter and Ajax is a solid fighter. It is true that 
Odysseus is a man of many wiles and Penelope is very wise, but 
even these are perhaps professional rather than personal char¬ 
acteristics, Homer has added ‘gentleness’ to PatiokJos’ valour 
as a knight and established it as a permanent quality in his 
character. He has another rare abstract ‘court cons ness' {agfmo- 
pkrotym) to describe Hektor and Odysseus . 1 Helen uses it of 
Hektot and it is established above all by the earlier scene between 
Hektor and Andromache. Odysseus' mother uses it of Odysseus 
and it is established by the description of Odysseus as a kindly 
king. For both it may be called a civilian cliaractersstic in contrast 
to the military fierceness of Hektor and professional resource of 
Odysseus. 

The second and connected point is that Homer has a new way 
of stating these facts. He expresses theni by abstract nouns. 
We cannot, I think, prove that these abstracts denoting states of 
mind (or body) are late, but die two most interesting ones 
'fierceness' and ‘gentleness’ occur in late contexts, and where they 
art used to sum up Hektor and Patmklos, they arc carefully 
explained - ‘for he always etc.’ - which looks as if this is a new 
use. It seems very probable that a considerable number of new 
abstracts were formed in Homer's own time to express more 
sophisticated states of mind for which the old abstracts like fear, 
desire, etc, were no longer sufficient. The same verbs are u sed 
w ith the new abstracts as with the otd. but they become weaker 
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In the process . 1 When Homer sap rbat fear, exhaustion* or desire 
seizes or holds a man or his limbs, he is stating a physical fort: 
tile man vibrates or becomes srill as if he were in the grip of an 
external physical force, bur to say that 'helplessness possessed 
his souT or fierceness always possessed him' is to use the same 
terminology for so me tiling different; these phrases mean "he was 
then helpless' or 'he was always G«tc\ The new abstracts ate not 
external forces which can be spoken of as behaving like gods or 
demons but rather convenient new generalizing labels for talking 
about particular qualities^ and that is their interest. They point 
the way to ethical philosophy. 

We have nut yet considered the third passage of late com¬ 
mentary after the death of Hektor, the comment made on the 
situation by Achilles himself.* Achilles first proposes to attack 
Troy and then changes his mind and says that they will bury 
Patroklos firstn Its compositional function b to prepare for the 
hurhJ * if Patroklos and the funeral games in the next hook* hut 
it is also one of u number of speeches or descriptions of decision 
or indecision which are shown ro be late by their language. We 
have already noted the late simile of the nightingale which 
Penelope uses to illustrate both her misery and her hesitations; 
her unhappiness fills the first part of this late speech and her 
indecision as to whether she should marry or not the second part-* 
Both her misery and her hesitation find expression in other 
linguistically late passages of the Otfysitj; her misery particularly 
in the repeated account of how she grieves more for Tele machos 
in Ins danger than for Odysseus and her hesitation when she 
finally faces Odysseus after the slaying of the suitors. Odysseus 
also has .1 moment of indecision in his first night in his own 
palace f and again the passage is late . 1 Odysseus' demand to his 
heart to endure now T as he endured the Cyclops eating his com¬ 
panions, until his skill led them out of the cave, is Hanked by two 
similes. The first simile* the bitch bestriding her puppies and 
barking at an unknown man, illustrates his indignation at the 
women who are going to sleep with the suitors - a fury which 
lie must not turn into immediate action* just as the bitch must wait 
for the unknown man to disclose his intentions and just as be 
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liimscli had had to endure in the Cyclops* cave until he thought 
of a plan. He endures, but he tosses this wav and that, as a man 
turns a haggis this way and chat until it is roasted, pondering how 
he shall deal with the suitors single-handed. We have noticed 
before that similes illustrating a mental state may have as their 
subject an event parallel to that which gives rise to the mental 
state : 1 Penelope, wondering whether Tdemachos wQJ escape the 
ambush, is compared to the lion in a circle of hunters, when the 
lion is much more like Telemachos himself facing the ambush* 
Here the transference is rather didetent. Odysseus* pondering of 
different plans is really like the revolving of the haggis before the 
tire: but his mental movement is converted into bodily movement 
as he tosses this way and that, and the direct comparison is with 
his body, not with his mind. All these various examples show 
Homer's interest ki psychology and the various mran< he has 
discovered to describe mental events. 

Several of the other kte speeches contain advice or exhortation, 
not the taking of a decision but the imposition of a decision on 
others; they* therefore, result in action and so prepare the reader 
for what is coming in a shorter or a longer stretch of the poem; 
they can more usefully be considered with other compositional 
dements. Before passing to the large subject of Homeric com- 
position, we should, however* note that certain lines arc repeatedly 
used in and after speeches of advice and exhortanon: 'that I may 
say what my spirit in my breast bids me say\ "But 1 will speak as 
seems to me to be best 1 , 4 So speaking he hred the ardour and 
spirit of each/ All these have late forms and must Id their present 
shape be recent. It is important to establish the hit* that the late 
poets still invented repeated lines and formulae as their ancestors 
liad before them. The evidence is overwhelmingly clear that the 
Ute poets not only disregarded the digamma in old formulae 
when It suited their purpose (c.g. 0^ d' uk instead of feic 
and used the new short forms of oblique cases to decline old 
formulae which could not have been declined before (c + g* 

Mvm&tv) but al$o created new formulae in quantity , 4 in fact the 
technique of poetry remained the same. 
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4, coMrosrrroN of the turn and the udysszy 

We shall have to face this problem. The poet still uses the very 
old technique of composing with formulae, which is said to 
belong to oral composition and oral tradition; and yet our Iliad 
and QtfytJtj are of great size and have a unity which it is difficult 
to associate with oral composition and which is incompatible 
with the performance of oral poetry. The unity is given by two 
ldnda of compositional dements* which may be termed static 
and dynamic. The distinction is this: a static element has to be 
recognised by the audience as a composirtonal element* but a 
dynamic element forces itsdf on the audience's attention. The 
attentive listener notices that in die Nckyk he is led through the 
sequence A, three visitors* B. visions, C inttrmr^o and that this 
is Then repeated in the order A 1 * three visitors, BK visions. But 
when Zeus prophesies that Hektor will shortly be killed after 
putting on the armour of Achilles, the future events, Achilles" 
return to the battle and the death of Hektor, are forced on the 
listener's atienuon and he waits for them in suspense. The same 
distinction can be observed in Geometric vase-painting; the static 
elements predominate - the Interwoven systems of a finite number 
of grided pattern binds and the symmetrical balance of the metope 
Inezes - and these elements led Myrts to make tils detailed com¬ 
parisons between Homer and Geometric vase-painting. But the 
dynamic elements are also there: movement m a vertical direction, 
towards the lid or tow ards die foot, is given either by turning all 
the dogtooth omamcnt& in the same direction or by breaking 
the symmetry 50 that elements repeat in the *ame instead of the 
reverse order; movement horizontally is given by the direction 
in which a maeandtr points or the direction in which human 
beings or a n [trial s move or animals lie. The parallels between 
Geometric figure scenes and Homeric epic in the treatment of 
subject-matter have been summarily discussed above , 1 Here the 
static dements, the interwoven system of a finite number of 
pattern bands, graded so that the most complicated and interesting 
member of cadi set of patterns occurs at 3 position of major 
importance on the lip, neck, or body of the vasc T may be compared 
with rile various static rkmcflis uf composition which we have 
observed in the Iliad and the Qtfyj'ry* The hoplitv passages with 
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rheir associated simile?* the massed similes at important moments 
in both poems* the contrasted similes, the echoing similes belong¬ 
ing to a finite number of easily recognizable sets, the typical 
scenes of landings sacrifice,, or arming, which all contain common 
elements, although they may be expanded or contracted for the 
particular occasion - all tlicse are elements of static pattern which 
diversify and unify the long story in die same way as the echoing 
pattern bands diversify and unify the large surface of Geometric 
vases. As die patterns arc graded, though not necessarily in a 
Strict order of sbc f from a narrow and unimportant beginning 
up to an important and wide band, so in the /AW and C Myisfj 
a briefly told sequence of events will lead up to an tvenr which 
ns given more prominence,, A series of uninteresting casualties 
leads up to die killiEig of an interesting rumor Trojan, whose 
death is adorned with a simile. Thus when Parroklos eniets the 
battle, a whole sequence of brief combats leads up to die major 
dud with Sirpedon, and then the tension is lowered again and 
gradually htrilt up to the new climax of Patroklos* fata! duel with 
lickton Similarly in the Odyjst)\ Odysseus' adventures with die 
Kikones, his further voyage, his visit to die Lotus caters arc told 
briefly and lead up to the long account of the Cyclops, 

If these elernenis may be compared to the pattern bands of 
Geometric vases, the larger static systems in the poems may be 
compared to the figure and animal scenes, which occupy die most 
important positions on the vases, Some of these have also been 
noticed, mosi strikingly the organization of Odysseus* wander¬ 
ings about the Nekyia as an elaborate fivefold centre-piece with 
the rwo disastrous disobediences of Odysseus’ sailors correspond¬ 
ing on either side* 3nside the NekySa itself the conversation 
between Odysseus and the heroes of the Trojan war picks up 
Nestor's earlier bmeotation over Troy: 1 ‘There Ajax lies, man 
of Ares, and ditre Achilles, there lies Patrokios, c^ual to the gods 
in counsel, and there my own son, bo Eh strong and blameless* 
Anrilochos* swift runner and great fighter/ and is itself picked 
up by the second scene in the Underworld at the beginning of the 
last book, in which Achilles* Patroklos, Antilochos* Ajax, and 
Agamemnon appear again. Still more pervasive are the references 
to the story of Agamemnon* his wife* her lover* and his son 
(always to be heard as a contrast to the story of Odysseus* his wife, 
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her suitors, and his son), ’which come not only in the two Under¬ 
world scenes but also in the Council of the Gods in the first book p 
in Nestor's spccdies, and in Menekos 1 speechrs. 1 The Wanderings 
of Odysseus itself is a story of the past and so h an interlude in 
the present story of Odysseus - a very magnificent interlude but 
still an interlude as the recall to the present tn the at 

die centre of the Nekvia shows. Thus 3 contrasC can be seen 
between the present story of Odysseus and other actions past 
arid present. 

If we look at the whole OJyssty from this point of view and 
further distinguish within it the Scenes of action and the quiet 
scenes, we find ihe following general scheme. A. (oundl of die 
gods about Odysseus, who is on Calypso^ inland- Then the long 
story of Tcirmachos* mission, B. Athena's discussion with 
Tekmachos, the debate in Irhaka, C the journey and arrival in 
Pylos, the scenes with Nestor, C 1 * the journey to Sparta, the 
scenes with Mefiekfjs, B 1 . tile suitors" plans to ambush Tcle- 
maehos and Penelope's awareness (books f-4). In this sequence 
the scenes with Nesror balance the scenes with Mcndaos, and both 
form a quiet patch inside the action. Fro eh now on the poet has 
three strands of story: C. Tckmachos, B. Ithaka, A. Odysseus, 
Another council of die gods carries out the intention of the first 
to send Hermes to Odysseus on Calypscfs island. Now the 
Odysseus story goes on with action, rift-building, shipwreck, 
and arrival in Fhacaria. The quiet interlude of Nausikaa leads 
into further action (books 5 —S)h Then Odysseus mils the story of 
his wanderings (books ^-tz) + After this long cent ml interlude, 
only broken by the cent ml fnkrm€^p i the present story of 
Odysseus continues: he leaves Phacaria, arrives in Ithaka and 
comes to the swineherd Fumaios [ books The Eumaios 

scenes may be classed as quiet interludes since they consist largely 
of story-telling on cither side. Then the story breaks off again to 
find Tekmachos in Sparta and send him home. Only when he has 
left Fylos with Thcoklytncoos and is sailing through the nighi 
safety away from the suitors 7 ambush docs the poet rake us back 
la the quiet night conversation between liumaioi and Odysseus. 
The new day finds Tclemachos landing in Ithaka and on his way 
to Eumaios (book 15). From this moment the Tclemadios story 
and the Odysseus story become one. Eurnaios is sent to the city. 

1 0d> 1 . jj, apt; J+ 19^134. *&h 4f 9K 5«; n T 4°^ *4 h m - 
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Father and son recognize each other, The story switches again 
to Tdcimdura* ship, which arrives in the dry harbour, followed 
soon after by the ship containing the men who were to ambush 
him* The suitors plan another ambush but Penelope protests; in 
the evening Eumaios returns to Odysseus (book ifi}. From now 
on there is only the one story; the present story of Odysseus, and 
the action continues towards the chirms through a long series of 
events - Tdcmachos* return to Penelope (with his recital of his 
visit to Nestor and Mcndaos), Odysseus abused by Mdlnthios, 
Odysseus recognised by the dog Argos, Odysseus mdtreated 
by Antmoos, the quiet scene of Eumaios and Penelope (book 17), 
Odysseus and Iro$, the quiet scene of Penelope among the suitors* 
Odysseus abused by Melantho (pendant to the Mdanthios stefle), 
Odysseus maltreated by bury machos (pendant to the Ant moos 
scene), the suitors go to bed (book 1 S)> the removal of the arms, 
quiet scene of Odysseus and Penelope, recognition by Bury kick 
(the story' of the boar hunt is centra!), Odysseus and Penelope 
(book 19}* Odysseus 1 bad night, morning in the palace, insulting 
of Odysseus, vision of Theoktymenos (book 10); ihen Penelope 
proposes the ordeal of the bow; Odysseus alone can string it; the 
suitors ore kilted (books 11-1). A quiet scene follows the climax 
of the suitors 1 slaying, the recognition of Odysseus by Penelope; 
but the story cannot end here, it can only end with the re¬ 
conciliation between Odysseus and the families of the suitors. 
The souls of the suitors go to Hades; the second Nukyia picks 
up the first Nekyk and shows once more the contrast between 
Agamemnon's return and Odysseus- return. It may also recall 
to the attentive listener another theme of the hrsT Nekyia* 
Odysseus there asked hi$ mother not only about Tdcmachos and 
Penelope* whom he has already rejoined, but also about his 
father Laertes* whom he now goes to sec. Ihen the beginning 
of the giear pattern is repeated: the Ithacans debate for and against 
Odysseus as they had debated for and against Tele machos in the 
second book* the gods take council (as in book 1) to end the 
strife in reroadlialioii* the battle begins ami is stopped by Athena. 

The chief principles that can be observed in large-scale com¬ 
position (in so far as it can be isolated from the details) are first 
the withholding of the main story, secondly the use of free 
symmetry, particularly between the beginning and the end but also 
sometimes internally, and sometimes the use of a straight balance 
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between two adjacent parts of the story r and finally die inter" 
position of quiet scenes among the scenes of action. The same 
principles of static composirion are observable in the Iliad, The 
story of Achilles from his first anger (with Agamemnon) to the 
renunciation of his second anger (against Hektor) corresponds 
to the story of Odysseus from his sojourn on Calypso’* island 
to his reconciliation with the families of the suitors, Achilles is 
withheld till even later in the poem than Odysseus; but he makes 
a long appearance in the first book for the Quarrel and in the 
ninth book for the Embassy and short appearances in ihe eleventh 
book* when he sends Patroklos to Nestor, and in the sixteenth 
book, when Patroklos returns and gains his request to lead the 
Myrmidons into battle. As in the Qrfyssey* Achilles, when he 
finally takes the field, moves through a scries of events up to the 
climax when he kills Hcktot; after that, again as in the Odyjj *} , 
both a private and a public story is concluded - the one by die 
burial of Patroldos arid the funeral games, the other by the 
reconciliation with Priam and die burial of Hcktor. 

The symmetrical composition of scenes in the J/rW hits been 
worked out in great derail by Sheppard -and Myres and for 
speeches in the Wad and the Odyssey by MyvciJ 1 am doubtful 
whether the poet intended such precis correspondences as arc 
found in their schemarizarion* but they have certainly detected 
a basic principle of Homeric composition, and the parallel drawn 
by Myies with the procedure of Geometric vase-painters is 
fundamentally sound; many instances of balanced composition 
and some of symmetrical composition on a small scale have 
already been quoted. As in the Odyssey, there is a real corres¬ 
pondence between die beginning and ihc end of the Iliad - the 
quarrel with Agamemnon and the reconciliation with Priam - and 
both contain similar cJemems, in the first book a visit of Thetis 
to Acluiks succeeded by a divine council and in die twenty-fourth 
book a divine council succeeded by a visit of Thetis to Achilles; 
a curious minor point® is that each divine council begins on the 
fu'/ij/h day and that the poem opeas with a nine-day plague after 
Chryscs* appeal and ends with a nine-day period before Hcktors 
funeral. Within this prologue and epilogue a correspondence 

4 Sheppard, Purus* a/ tbt Ut&i^paiiin; Myro, c£ mbtite p, aod, n*t. 

1 il- J. 4?5=M* Ji; i+ JjS ‘-4 t 7^^ On JTmitKfrifa] ehr tmciVry j in hinh 
poem* cf. Phiitr r Wdr&MFpr jahri>tk&r k \ (1948), 141. 
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may be seen between the first duel of Mcndaos and Paris (book 3) 
and the last duel of Hektor and Achilles (book zs), between 
Diomede's attack on Aeneas when Aphmdite and Apollo save 
him (book 5) and Achilles* aitack *m Aeneas when Poseidon 
saves him (book xc) s between the dud of Hektor and Ajax 
(book 7) and the duel of Hektor and Patroklus (hook 1 6): the 
Embassy to Achilles (book 9) is answered by his reconciliation 
with Agamemnon (book 19) and die parallel is marked by the 
striking pcrsoiufiearion of Are in both passages* and between 
these two come the mission of Pattoklos to Nestor (book 11) and 
die corresponding scene in which he is sent out to fight 1 book 16). 

Several instances have already been given of the shaping of 
the narrative by die use of contrasts, pairs, and symmetry, A 
striking example is the climax, the duel between Achilles and 
Hektor, Beginning and end balance; at the beginning Priam and 
! fekabe appeal to Hektor not to fight, at the end Priam, f Iekabc, 
and Andromache lament him. Hektor decides to stands but then 
"tremhUog captured him* + The pursuit of Hektor is in two 
Section u: after tike first Zeus decides in conned that he will not 
save Hektor* after the second Zeus uses his scales. Then Athena 
persuades \ lektot to stand. The duel itself begins and ends with 
a dialogue between Hektor and Achilles, and is in two parts, 
spear tight and sword fight. Afterwards Achilles decides to bury 
PairokJos before attacking Troy* The whole is therefore shaped 
thus: 1 A* Appeals. B. Hektor decides. C. Pursuit D, Divine 
Council O. Pursuit. D 1 . Scales of Zeus. B 1 . Hektor persuaded. 
E. Dialogue* F. Spear fight. F 1 . Sword fig lit E 1 . Dialogue, 
BA Achilles decides. laments. On this scale also the contrast 
between scenes of action (the pursuits and fights;, and ^ukt 
scenes (appeals, tomcats, councils* and decisions) is dear. On the 
larger scale of the whole poem the long series of battles is pimctu- 
ated by quieter interludes of which the most obvious are Helen 
on the walls of Troy (book 3), the peaceful scenes in Troy pre¬ 
luded by the meeting of Gkukos and Diomede (book 6) p the 
Embassy to Achilles (book 9), the scene between Nestor, Machaou* 
and Patroklos (book it)* the deception of Zeus (book 14)* the 
arms of Achilles (book iB), the reconciliation with Agamemnon 
(book 19). 

The scenes on Olympos belong both to die static pattern and 
1 //, zj p js: 991136: 16&: tfl8; acGj tz& r , *48: 17 3:3^6:337; 376; +d?- 
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to die dynamic pattern, to the stalk pattern because they make a 
recurrent contrast with the action on the human level and to the 
dynamic pattern because they forecast t future stretch of action. 
Some of them, as has been already noted* arc marked by laic 
linguistic forms and the; take tbeit phre with the speeches of 
command, exhortation, and advice in so far as they warn the 
ttader of what is to come h and so hind the poem together imo 
a unify. Tile various ways in which future action is prepared in 
the Hiatt have been very carefully examined by Schadewaldt, 1 w ho 
cighdy buds in them a powerful argument for accepting the poem 
as it now stands as a unity* He excepts die Doloncia, but the 
particular argument from preparation docs not touch the Dotoncia, 
since it is an isolated incident with little connexion backwards 
or forwards. In the accompanying tables I have only included 
preparation in the narrowest seme; orders, exhort at ion* advices, 
prophecies of the human characters, and statements about the 
future made by the gods or the poet; ail die passages have hue 
linguistic dusters except those with bracketed references. Even 
with ibis restriction the passages are sufficient to show what 
pains the last poet has taken ro point out io his audience die future 
course of the action. 


i.i-m 

fc-Wffc 

M-|8- 4 &i P 

4 *tf, 

4 , 77 - 10 * 

( 7 - 337 ) 

I.470 

ya-jo 


lUslD 

Prob^Lue; Wrath uf Achilles* arrival of Cbryw. 

Zeus premises Thetis to |fivc t be Trojana vitrnry {prepares 
A cl mem defeats up m *}}. 

Gaiiilogue: My-rniijuip, Achilla mourning for Unset* d bm 
soon he will the xgam' (prepare* far 9, 1 &). 

Transmed £mm Parts and Helen to Paudarra episode A}ia- 
mcrmmio tlnrpmJi nrstinidon of Helen (ihtai divine cocrncQ)* 
Hckaiw idvisc* lickrqt t-ipruy to A1 iv;n 1 (prepare* for quiet 
interlude). 

Neater advises building of WalL Prepares for baddin^ 7. 4*7. 
and attack on V;ill in fz 

Zfu^juu^-nuicea that Hrkmr will go on fighting until Achillea 
rctumfi to the batik (genera] programme up to iS). 

Transition from Trajan successes 10 Embassy. 

Nestor uJnso posting 01 itnirki an d p reparation of banquet 
fur senkirs H 

NeSLOf idvtia embassy to Achilla. 

Odysseus reports on fiektor** Kfekvmciits and in [onions, 
(prepa r,itifm tor 1 j). 

1 JZktsjh^ra, ljotf. (suTniTjmg-ap.i. 
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{lElSfi—F94J 
11,396-696 
] x .790-805 
15 ^ 4-77 

tV-tSl-JOO 

t7 + llj-ZT4 

n. 243-?53 

10.23-59 

11429-30* 
it 4 79-99 
4447S-99 

14,1-JO 


Zcut cells Hektur to amid Agamemnon bui *rhcn b£ a 
wounded iu Eg hi on until he comes tu rbe ships. 

A^hillti sentij patroklns, to Neiiur futt] it vm ihe beginning 

of disaster Tor him'). 

I^cjior tells Patroklos to ask Achilles to send him into the 
butte f preparation for 16). 

Zeus announces trtUm of Palm kit* 10 battle, death of PatKh 
kios* death uFHektor (jihicmS programme, to ji), 

Tbuas advises orderly retreat to ships. 

The attack on the fchips; the poet coimncncs on Hektors 
firm re (leads into hoplitr passage and similes}, 

Achilles ttaics the positron of the Greeks and send* Piitruklos 
bto the battle. 

Hekmr puts on Achillea* arms and Zeus prophesies his death 
(preparation foe il). 

Mcoekos* call to fight for the body of Patroklu*. 

Zens sends the god* into the battle (Xanthos is included 
Jtmnnj; 1he gndi btsLatuc cf the impending rrvef battle). 
Tfxnsiikm from ^eneml baEtk to duith of 1 -lcktor. Priam 
opens the gates, Agertor*-* diversion. 

Achilles decides to bury PatmkliM before attacking Tmy 
{prcp&raiion fur 23)+ 

Transition to ransoming of HcfctojL End of funeral. MaU 
trearmcnr of Hclttor. Courted qf the gods. 


(l.v) 


(■ 4 * 50 ) 


6,a *f 
i<M U 

11.69 

II.IOO 

11476 

W-IJ® 

M-174 
*6,267 


0DT3TET 

Prologue. CluunciS uf the gndi (preparation foe wanderings, 
misakm of Tclcmacbos,, and return of Odv^cufl 1-4, ^9, 
is, i|). 

Nestor orders sacrifice. 

Prntcris tells of Odysseus on Calyps-Tt island (preparation 
for 3 ), 

Omncil of gods: Athena to send Tebmachos home Cprupiifa- 
tioc for tjJ T Hermc* to send Odyi*cu* to Fhaeacb tprvpLirj- 
don for 6 - 13 ), 

NausiWt insmiccinns ro Odysseus (preparation for 7 ). 
Circe's imfrualom (preparation for 11 ). 

Elpeoor's upped (preparation for n}s 

IdiBtts oti die rattle of the Sun ind the f-uiiora (piepwraiion 
finu^ 1 

Sun's appeal lo Zcu» {preparation for ship^retkj, 

Poseidon** complaint iu Zeus <*hip to be turned to done). 
ChJvsseus ptiiphotk-s bis rcium and vengeance t., Eumaioi 
/preparation for 2 a). 

t^umaii.-s un ftnlnufr (pirpiruioit for 1 jj. 

Odysseus phna for Tekmachoi (preparation fur 17, 19). 
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L7-IJ2 Tkotlmicnos pK»phdi[:& return uf (XJ^^ui. 

17.46S Odysseus praysfor the death of Anibooa (prcpsoiion for zz). 

19.261 Odrswrus (in disguise) recount? hh \randarmg* and prophesies 

his ret Lira to Penelope 

(^o.J9i) The poet comments mi the unlovely feast which Athena and 
OdysMus will mate. 

n r $% The poet eomnsetici That Aniinous will dk first (prEpararidn 

for »), 

= i + i jjf* Ixodes 1 prophecy of death. 

34,471 CoundJ of the gods to stop the war. 

}. PERFORMANCE 

The Wad and the Odrjxry arc organic unities* as Aristotle saw, 
and this fact is impressed on the hearer by the dynamic pattern. 
They also have * unity of the kind sought by the Geometric vase- 
painter, die static pattern formed by the interweaving of a large 
number of dements, which recur through the length of the poem 
either in the same form or in variations, They also* as we have 
seen, presuppose in the aodkucc both knowledge and apprecia¬ 
tion of Greek mythology far beyond the stories which they 
actually tdL What occasions were there in the eighth century for 
which a highly educated audience could demand she composition 
of such poems and enjoy their diversified unit)? The audience, 
the occasion, the manner of performance, the manner of com¬ 
position (oral at written), the relation of these poems to the 
Cyclic poems of which we have fragments, and dually the relation 
of the Hind and QdjjXty to each other - about all these we should 
like to have precise information but we can only make conjectures- 
At least we have evidence for widespread pride in the heroic 
past* and this pride explains the demand for allusions to the whole 
range of mythology. The evidence has already been cjuotcdd the 
names of the kings, Hcktor in Chios and Agamemnon in Kymc, 
the mythological scenes on Geometric pottery in Attica and, Chios 
and possibly Ithaca and Ischia, the allusion to Nestor's posset 
on a cup in Ischia, the tripod in Thebes purporting to have been 
dedicated by Amphitryon, the cult of Mycenaean heroes in Pylos, 
Mycenae* Argos, Sikyon, Athens, Kephadema, and Delos, the 
games in honour of Odysseus in Ithaca, the political manipulation 
of legend. It is possible that all of these things started before our 
Umd and Odf jjt? reached the relevant places; it is certain that 

l Cf. a bore- pp. i$~tL 
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Hcktot of Olios and probable that Agamemnon of Ky me 
antedated our f/W, and The games in Ithaca started at least in die 
ninth century. By the middle of the eighth century the demand 
for wide mythological allusion could be found all over the Greek 
world but particularly among the Iomans with their very ancient 
and very mixed ancestry. 

Continuous recital h die only kind of performance which 
w ould make it possible for the audience to appreciate the compli¬ 
cated unity of diese poems, Gilbert Murray 1 saw this long ago 
and suggested both the festival of the Panic ni a on Mount My kale 
and the four-yearly festival at Delos as ancestors of the Athenian 
Pamthcnaea* at which we know the Iliad and Odyssey were recited 
hv relays of rhapsodes. By such methods the Iliad could be recited 
in father less than three days, possibly even in two, if the audience 
had the stamina of the audiences of the Athenian Diunysia, The 
solo singer, as we have seen,* would require at least fifteen 
two-hour sessions. Such a protracted performance would be 
quite possible for a story which was told in a straight line. But, 
unless all that has been written of Homer's technique is an 
illusion * no audience could perceive the subtle perfection of his 
art if they oniv heard a thousand lines at a time. For this reason 
alone recital by relays of bards at a festival must be assumed for 
The Ifixd and the Gtffjstj, and live Jli&I and the Qdyjstj are the only 
poems for which this need be assumed* since we know of no other 
poems of comparable compheation. 

We know litde enough about these festival*. Wade-Gery* has 
pointed out that knowledge of a sacrifice to Position Helikonios 
(presumably on the occasion of the Panic nia) and knowledge of 
Ephesos art assumed in the liiad and knowledge of the palm tree 
on Delos in die Odyssty. When Thucydides writes of the revival 
of the Delian festival in 424 and quotes rhe Hymn to Apollo as 
evidence of its very early musical contest, he compares the festival 
at Ephesos* which was still held in his own day. But we know 
nothing of any performance of the Homeric poems at Epbesos, 
and the ancient Asiatic mother goddess who became the Ephesian 
Artemis hardly seems a likely recipient for the 1 /iadv ir the Qdyjtzy* 
If we pursue this question of the likely divine recipient, we might 

1 Rur e tf tAt Crttk Epu\ in$ 5 . e£. Wadc-Gcry, Poet of the /JW, 14L 

*Cf. shove ijj. 

1 Op, at. t *£4IL 4ajl; K 459*4 Od. 6, *6a£; Time,* ui B 104- 
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further ask whether Apollo, who h always on the Trojan side* is 
Ijktiy to have been the original recipient of the Iliad or whether 
Poseidon, whose justifiable dislike of Odysseus is consistently 
thwarted in the Odyurj, is likdy to hive been the original recipient 
of that poem. On the other hand Poseidon is a figure of great 
dignity and power in the Iliad and is friendly to the Greets, and 
in the OJyss&y Nausitaa is twice compared to Artemis as well as 
to the Delian palm tree* and Odysseus" triumph was with Apollo's 
weapon on the day of Apollo's festival. Moreover* Odysseus' 
bow was the bow with which flu tyros challenged Apollo, his 
sucress is prophesied by Apollo's bird* Ttdcmachoj 7 growth to 
manhood is attributed to Apollo, the heralds bring the animals 
to be sacrificed to Apollo just before Penelope sets the suitor? 
tile ordeal of the bow; when Bury machos fails to draw the bow, 
Antinoos suggests delaying the contest because of the feast of 
Apollo; finally A polio grants Odysseus his prayer and he shoots 
Antinoosd Thus the Odyssey* with its compliment to Artemis in 
the Nausikaa story and m emphasis on Apollo in the bow story, 
could very well have been designed for recitation at Delos* and 
the Iliad with its benevolent and magnificent Poseidon could very 
well have been designed for the Fanicnia at My kale. Barer (and 
before the time of Pefsssrratos) the Iiiad t too, may have been 
performed at Delos* but it can hardly have been designed to 
honour a god who is continually unkind to the Greets. 

The argument then runs thus. The f/iad and Odyssey can both 
be dated to the eighth century; the Wad refers to Heliknnian 
Poseidon, the god of the Panionb, and treats him with reverence; 
the Odysstj refers to Delos, and Odysseus 1 triumph is due to 
Apollo. The artistic unity of both poems compels us to assume 
an original performance at a great festival by relay of rhapsodes, 
as they wore performed at die Panathenaea from the sixth century 
onwards. Composition of the Iliad and Odjssej in Athens ki the 
sixth century is imthfnkahkn I^rnguage, metre, subject-matter* 
and general atmospliere could not have been recreated zoo years 
kter, when Greece in general and Athens more than anywhere 
else had advanced into a quite different world. The structure of 
the Homeric poems has a real analogy with the decoration of 
Geometric vases in the eighth century; from the sixth century 
we have a unique example of an Athenian mixing bowl decorated 
1 Qd. jt, |*(c t i 19,86:10. zjC; zi P aj8: ix, 7- 
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with a multitude of small scenes instead of otic or two grind 
scenes, and the result is not an Iliad but an anthology of myth. 1 
The recitals a! the Panathtnaea were, therefore, instituted not to 
display new poetry but to preserve heirlooms, the performance 
of which was desirable for political as well as poetical reasons. 
Before that we hear of contests of rhapsodes performing the 
Homeric epics at Sikyon, and they were evidently established well 
before the eariy sixth century. 5 These performances are dearly 
distinguished from the tragic choruses in honour of Adrastos 
and were recitations and not songs, but Herodotos does not tell 
us whether each competitor chose a different piece or whether 
they recited a Homeric epic in relays, as liter at the Fanathenaea. 
Earlier still and probably at the very end of die eighth century, 
Hesiod competed with a 'hymn* at the funeral games of Amplu- 
damas at Chalfcb; he crossed to Euboea from Aulis, 1 where once 
the Achaean* waited for a storm and gathered a mighty army 
from holy Greece against Troy, land of fair women*. The allusion 
has suggested that Hesiod's hymn was a recitation based on his 
Marriage of Helen as preserved in the Ostakgpe of Wbmm? and 
later Greeks believed that he competed with Homer; this then 
may be early evidence for a contest of rhapsodes with individual 
compositions, and takes rhe rhapsode back into the eighth century. 

Of the Padioma ksetf nothing is known except thac it was a 
festival celebrated by the twelve cities. The festival at DcEos was 
already flourishing in the mid-eighth century when the Mcssenians 
sent their choir to sing Doric hexameters composed by Eumetos 
of Corinth* and on the evidence of pottery Delos was an inter¬ 
national meeting-place much earlier* 4 The Delia n hymn to Apollo, 6 
composed by a blind poet From Chios and $ung by the Delian 
choir, on linguistic statistics would tic dated between the Odyntf 
and Hesiod 1 ! Works ami The poet speaks of a musical 

contest and says that the Delian choir Can sing songs composed 
in local dialects and rhythms. This must mean that in the eighth 
century the Delian festival admitted not only Epic Ionic hexa¬ 
meters from Chios and Doric hexameters From Corinth, but other 

1 The Francois vise inFloiencc, Beazlcy, 76. a i id*, j, 67. 

* Hesiod* Qp< I owe the tuggminn to F. Wakot in an unpublished 
disserfiiiinn, HotW th* Bmtian JEcrf, <p$f. 

* Eiundm: Faflunte, 4 . 4 - * (with 4 . 

£7. Poe tery: Dcsbotough, 15? F* 

* Homer, HpmMf+ \ r mjI, ef* Wiidc-Gtry in GfttA Pvt try stid LJfr, 
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songs m local dialect and metre by poets who were the precursors 
of Terpander, A non, Aleman, Sappho, and Alcaeus. All the 
evidence that we have quoted suggest a movement away from 
large-scale anonymous poetry in a common epic dialect and metre 
towards medium- or small-scale individual poetry in local 
dialect and increasingly in local metre. This again suggests that 
the recitals as the Panathenaca were instituted to preserve heir¬ 
looms, The poet of the Delian hymn, before he speaks of the 
Ddkn choir, only says that Apollo was honoured with contests 
of boding, dancing, and singing. The contest of song may have 
included a contest of rhapsodes; hut this h noi specified, and we 
can only say that Ddos prodded a festival in the eighth century 
at which Homeric epic could have been performed by relays of 
rhapsodes. The facts then are theses hist, the Iliad and the Odyssey 
were composed in the eighth century (and their architecture 
demands perfomiance by relays of rhapsodes); secondly, they 
were performed by relays of rhapsodes from the sixth century in 
Athens; thirdly, everything that we know of the intervening 
period makes the composition of anonymous large-scale epics 
unlikely, and nothing thnr we know t$ inconsistent with the 
continued performance of the I/iod and Odyssey at die Panionm 
and at Delos and with the communication of them piecemeal to 
the rest of the Greek world by itinerant rhapsodes. 

The artistic unify of the Iliad and the Odyssey compel us to 
assume continuous redial and, therefore, a team of rcdteis* What 
wc hear in the poems themselves about the performance of poetry 
tells us nothing about the performance of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, Neither the choir of Muses singing at the banquet of the 
god* nor the warrior singer in hb hut nor the court poet of 
Fhacada or Ithaca, singing to his Jyre t could have performed an 
Iliad or Otijssey in its entirety so that its unity could be appreciated. 
But have wc any evidence for saying when poetry was first recited 
instead of being sung? Plato's Ion certainly recited, and the rhap¬ 
sode on an Athenian vase of the very early fifth century rentes 
holding a stick in his tight hand. A rather catiirr reciter is shown 
on a black figured vase uf the late sixth century. 1 Before that are 
the rhapsodes at Sikyon. The Greeks believed that the rhapsode 

1 Red figure Yaae, London, Smith Mu^m, E 17s; BcmIcj^ AK fr* t jz, 
no. ij; ^idoGtry, *p<. j j/,, ji, fig. i. BLick figure vw ¥ Otago Museum, 
E 48.136. Anckrson, pt 6b; Reariey. 386. 
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was so called because he held a r&i&iw, a light stick I Eke the one 
held by the reciter on the tifth-century vase, and this is the staff 
which the Muses gave to Iiesiod when they breathed into him 
divine song. 1 If the Muses gave Hesiod a staff, they made him a 
red lor and not x singer; if they had wan ted to make him it singer 
they would have given him a lyre like Archilodi&sA Hesiod brings 
us nearly l>aek to Homer, and there is no reason to suppose a 
change of practice between Homer and Hesiod. Bur perliaps the 
change of practice, the change from singing with a lyre to reciting 
with a staff, is not very old. Hesiod still speaks of himself as 
singing, 1 and the Umd begins with an in vocation to the goddess 
to sing of the wrath of Achilles; the Qdysjqf on the other fond 
requests the Muse to 'tdT and *&pcak\ but these words do not 
in thcm$clvcs exclude song. It has been argued that the invoca¬ 
tions in the lUezd and the Odyjsty show diat these poems arc 
performing the function of sung poetry, which would mean that 
epic recitation was a new form of festival poetry, invented for die 
International festival. 4 Sung poetry is so natural to the Greeks 
that it is tempting to suppose tiot recitation originated in \hz need 
to have a long poem performed by a team* 

But if we accept recitation by a team as the necessary condition 
for the correct performance of die lliaJ and QJyijtj, we are thereby 
committed to believing that the poems were reduced to writing 
before they were so recited, Tt is credible that a poet could compose 
otaliy a poem of this length and perform it as he composed it 
(although such composition would lack ail the subtle unity of the 
Homeric epics). It is not credible that, as he composed orally, he 
could teach his team a poem of such length and that they could 
remember it. The most recent statement on the introduction of 
alphabetic writing dates Ltd* between S50 and 7fa* Whether 
linear B survived or not is, as we have seen, an open quest ion. 
If it did survive, nevertheless the alphabet brought with it the 

1 Hesiod, Than* 30. The :4Cia,il demotion of the wnfd r4a/«^ h nil 1 
unclear, cf, Patitr, ll*rmti 9 So Else* ihrmtt, S| {1937), ifif. t *« 

nu reason to bHicve Thai ihc word it not a* old a die pnedee. 

1 Cf. Kgniolwn, -(9H, f 8. Vhc story carats fnjqi n poem of Aceh:* 
Jochot, of ’a-Lueh the mental Ivtjrd hr* i - preserved m the Jiiicription (cf. 
Ijo/raw a I (1936)* JOa). 

1 Op, 639, 66=7 TAw^. 34, etc. 

4 K&tkr, iU.vtr^spti, too (1956), *ao, 

4 Albright in t'k _4/£ejs W ft* Ejr/ P |£i. 
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rcducrion at the number of signs by yy per cent and an immense 
gain in precision; these changes muse liave enormously increased 
the speed both of writing and of reading* It is doubtful whether 
Linear R could have been read by anyone except die scribe, but 
the new alphabet could be read by die reciter himself. Poems of 
medium length were dictated to Eastern scribes, who used a 
syllabary, and the texts were used for recitation; but die process 
must have been extremely laborious* and the scribe was an 
essential link in the chain between poet and pcrfrimtanocH l think 
wc can be certain that whether Linear B survived or not the 
invention of alphabetic writing was a necessary’ condition for the 
composition and performance of the IAW and Odysscf, If, as 
Wadc-Gery suggests/ the poets themselves invented alphabetic 
writing (and if Linear R survived it is difficult to see what else 
needed this new and unique precision of recording), they thereby 
unw ittingly ensured die death of the on! technique* Up to the 
time of the O^ssry the poets were still composing in the old 
manner and using the new* linguistic developments both to adapt 
old formulae to new uses and to create new formulae; Hesiod is 
already beginning to break away from the old technique, IF the 
invention of alphabetic writing is pur at Bjo* it will have been 
invented by the gmt-grandiather of the poet of die liidd (or hh 
exact contemporary), when his grandfather was a very small boy. 
It does not seem unlikely that their poetry was recorded (and 
was available to members of the family) before the Hiad was 
composed* and teams of reciters may have already been reciting 
at die festivals by the time that Homer was bom. Then the poet 
of the Iliad was the first person to exploit to the full the new 
methods of composition and production and the new occasion* 
the lirst person to write a poem which could only have its full 
effect when so produced. 

Kakridis- his discussed this essential difference between the 
liiaJ and tliti Cyclic epics. The chief points that he makes are these. 
The ep ic is the first form of chronicle writing and should* therefore* 
describe the events in the order in which they happened If time 
preS4c$, the ptx:t can dduir leave the rest of such an epic fot 
another day or can pick out a particular length of narrative for 
a particular occasion. Such a long epic is not necessarily a decadent 
form of the dramatic epic (the liiad) but rather the necessary 

1 Wadc-Ciery, Ptti tit Ilf, * I temrr:; R«M»jri t 91 f. 
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presupposition of the dramatic epic, ns an intermediate stage 
between the short epic and die dramatic epic. We should, there- 
lore, consider whether, when scenes are common to Homer and 
the epic cycle, Homer should invariably be regarded as the 
creator rather than the borrower. The particular instance which 
Kakridis then quotes is the likeness of various scenes in the Wad 
to the Aitbitpit, to which he gives priority. This problem has 
been discussed above, and 1 believe it is more probable that 
Arktitios remodelled the I’enthcsilea and Memnon story for the 
Aithiopis under the indue nee of the Iliad. The traditions about the 
Cyclic poets are nor reliable enough to help us much. 1 Ark Linus 
ot Milciof, who wrote the Aithiopii and the Sack s/ /’rjy, was 
according to one authority a pupil of Homer, born 756-^, and 
according to another flourished 776-a. The fragments show three 
late forms in twelve lines hut arc far too short for statistics. 
Forty-five lines survive of the Cjrpria, and they show fourteen 
late forms, as high a proportion as Hesiod’s Works and D&y.r, die 
author, Sfaslnos, was said to be Htuner’s son-in-law. The little 
evidence that we have seems to confirm the tradition that the 
poems about the Trojan war of which fragments survive were 
written later lhan the Iliad and the Odfury, bur Kakridis’ sugges¬ 
tion thai long epics were written before the Wad is valuable. In 
our terms it may be rephrased like this. Poets may have performed 
at the Panionia from an early date; they would have been oral 
singers, the same men in fact who sang in the houses of the kings 
and nobles. Hut the great festival was especially the occasion on 
which all the different strains of ancestry claimed by ihc present- 
day Ionians would be celebrated, and the siege of Troy would be 
sung as a joint Hellenic enterprise. But each individual perform¬ 
ance would necessarily be short, and if there was any attempt to 
tell the story as a whole, the treatment by different poets of their 
allotted portion would vary considerably in spite of their common 
stock of inherited formulae. The invention of writing, let us say 
towards the end of the ninth century, made a greater uniformity 
ol treatment possible; one poet provided a text which a team of 
rhapsodes recited. The poet himself, no doubt, was one of the 
reciters and the other reciters were themselves poets; but the 
cleavage between poet and performer had begun. The technique 

1 we given by Allen m Oxford Text of l [omer. voi. j, under each 
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of comjK?sidon was unchanged because writing was only used 
for these comparatively rare great occasions. This is the kind of 
situation wliich must be assumed to provide an occasion for the 
genius, Homer, to exploit. 

fi- REL-moX OF THE /U4D TO TJIE O t>Y$SEY 

One problem remains, the relation of the Wad to the Qdyssty. 
ir is a problem which can be defined rather than solved. Antiquity 
W34> unanimous, but antiquity seems to have had little or no 
external infoJtmattOa The tradition* a bom the earliest Cyclic 
poets in the generation after Homer probably contain an element 
of truth, and Ark tin os and 3 tasinos may well have belonged to 
Homer’s team of redters* Their names are remembered because 
starting with Hesiod and ever afterwards poets advertised them-' 
selves. But nothing was remembered of them except their names, 
and the next name in the direct line of rhapsodes from the blind 
man in Chios, who wrote the Delian hvmn, h KynaifchoS of Chios 
at the end of the six til century. 1 In tact at die moment when 1 ledod 
started to be amobiogtaphicai the successors of Homer ceased 
to be interesting, whether they advertised themselves or not. 
Antiquity had therefore little, if any, external information about 
rht poet or potts of the J/rW and the Qijsm* Comparison with 
the other surviving qrics marked them out as the work of a 
gouu$ for whom tradition provided the name Homer, The valid 
distinction! as Aristotle saw, was their superiority as compositions. 
But this doe* not by itself prove unity of authorship. 

We are left w ith the kind of problem with which art historians 
ate familiar, stylistic attribution. But stylistic attribution needs a 
considerable number of works* w hereas we have only two, which 
may or may nos be by the same man. Stylistic criteria {including 
the linguistic statistics which Iiave proved so useful) certainly 
suggest that die J/ra./ and Qdfssej form a group with the Ddkn 
hymn, from which the Cyclic epics and Hesiod (and the majority 
of the other hymns} can be dearly separated. Technical criteria - 
composition on the large scale, preparation of die audience, 
psychological commentary, typical scenes, use of similes etc. - do 
not distinguish the Wad from the Qdy.cstj. The elements which 
Can be dated late - hoplite armament, modern geography, feJfj 
1 For the iTgmcridoi see Wwfc'Gery, *p+ dL § tpft. 
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organization etc, - do not preponderate more its one poem than 
the other; or rather their distribution is determined by the subject- 
matter; more is heard of hophtes in the Iliad because it is a war 
poem, and perhaps more of the polls in the Odyssey because its 
setting is the home and not the camp. It is often said that the 
Qdyssry is ethically more advanced than the Ifi W, but the material 
of the Iliad was far less tractable and the load of traditional divine 
and human behaviour was far heavier; the poet who retold the 
Trojan war story as a story of wrath and repentance (Agamemnon 
mid Chrvses, Achilles and Agamemnon, Achilles and Hektor) 
and commented on it through die momh of Apollo 1 was no less 
hold or advanced a thinker than die poet who saw the story of 
the suitors as a para lid to the story of Aigisthos, the stnty of 
wilful folly leading to unnecessary suffering. To produce both 
poems in thek present Form a genius remodelled in a still living 
fabric Language □ mass of traditional stories, which went back to 
widely different Mycenaean origins; these had been sung and 
resung ever since in gradually changing language* which never¬ 
theless preserved many diverse formulae of extreme age; only 
comparatively recently rhapsodes may have scarred performing 
the Siege of Troy as a continuous story; and the story of Odysseus 
may also Ime bran formed as a straight talc from the day lie left 
Troy to the day he slew the suitors, 

Tills history must be borne in mind when the question Is asked 
whether the hW and the Odyssey are the work of one poet or two, 
Lesky 2 leaves both possibilities open but inclines to the latter. 
To see the Hiad and the Odyssej as poems of the maturity and old 
age of a single poet is not a sheer impossibility,... Yet it is much 
more reasonable to give she Odjssry to a poet who created this 
work about 700, a successor of Homer who followed in his 
tracks/ The last phrase is incompatible with Page's statement 
"that the Odvsscan poet lived in a region isolated from that In 
which the Iliad was composed',* This gives a third possible view; 
the three possibilities arc (a) one poet, (b) two poets, one follow¬ 
ing in the steps of the other, (cl two poets working in isolation* 
It may be impossible to decide between u) and (b), but dearly 
no decision is necessary- if (c) is irue. Page has argued die extreme 

i If. 24. j *f. panic, 44-5, 

1 jfr.yr. Utonfor, 52. Cf- Keubcck* 

* Tbi HcMTfTTi QdjiStJ^ T4g>. 
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ease with great eloquence and wealth of vocabulary detail, lbs 
argument in brief is that the number both of old words and new 
words which occur in one poem bin nor in the other k so gicm 
that the two poems must have been composed and transmuted in 
Separate legions of Hellas: the stream of ihe Greet epic divided 
fli an early date in the dark ages. The total number of about 
}qq words which Page quotes 10 support the theory of isolation 
perhaps amounts to j per cent of the whole vocabulary and the 
total number of occurrences of these words to a far smaller 
percentage of the total occurrences, just Over o G per cent. The 
question is therefore whether so much weight can be put on such 
a small percentage of the vocabulary. We must ask ilrst whether 
the other 97 per cent of the vocabulary is sufficiently accounted 
for by the theory that f thc stream of Greek Epic divided at an 
early date in the dark ages\ Words must be considered in their 
context, and the Wad b tied to the QdfS&j not mcidy by a large 
common element in vocabulary but by % multitude of identical 
lines and half lines, 1 The majority of these cannot be datcd + hut a 
cursory inspection of repetitions found in both poems showed 
thirty different lines, half lines, and formulae embodying con¬ 
tractions, irreducible genitives, or neglected digammas; they 
include die lines repeated in and after speeches of advice. 1 These 
common elements of due I/taJ and the Gdyssty cannot be earlier 
than 900; they belong to die bat stage of heroic poetry, and prove 
that if the stream divided at all it cannot have divided until the 
Iasi stages of heroic poetry. 

If Page's list of words is examined, considerable subtractions 
will be found necessary* First no argument for isolation in space 
can be based on the small List of words which occur more fre¬ 
quently in one poem than the other* Secondly, words which only 
occur oncq must all be excluded; if a word occurs only once in 
one poem, there is no reason why it should occur at all in the 
other. 'ITns is a large class amounting to over 140 of the 3.0a words. 
Thirdly, I should also exclude a small number of Jinc$ which 
result from a recombination of elements known in die other 
poem, and a small number of words for which die other poem 
provides analogous words from due same root but no examples of 
the actual words themselves, 

1 CF. W. Diehl, ^TC ibvrflifhrit Tvijrbcm Ife f find Qdymt, CrfciJV 

vald, *Cf. above p. a|l, 
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A much more interesting class is formed: by the words which 
fi±c closely rotated to the sub jeer-matter of the two pocn&. Mbs 
Graj'V careful examination of Homeric epithets for things 
helps u3 here. The OJyssrj is a seafaring poem and the I had is a 
lighting poem, but in fact seafaring invades the IJ usd (in the 
similes particular!y) more than fighting invades tlac Odyssey. Ihus 
nJE the main Qdyssty sea formulae occur at least once in the Iliad ; 
the Iliad has seven unique combinations of noun and epithet anil 
the Odyssey has three* one of which, however, recurs three rimes 
(ttukifrfh'&JTip m Jtrfrroj), and is called in evidence by Page, hut 
its absence from the I ftdd proves nothing. Shields and helmets 
show die difference between the two poems more dearly: three 
noun epithet combinations describing shields arc common to both 
poems; the Wad has in addition tliitty-one others; nine noun 
epithet combinations describing helmets are common to both 
poems; the Iliad lias in addition twenty-three others, A consider¬ 
able number of Pagers Hidd words seem to me to I ail into the 
general category of fighting words p which must be extended to 
cover not only weapons, war-boracs* and wounds but also death in 
battle, Tacrica! movement, and abuse of the enemy. It should also 
be noted that fighting words am much more likely to be trans¬ 
ferred to other subjects in a fighting poem than in a seafaring 
poem. 

Three instances should be quoted because Page evidently 
regards their absence from the Odyssey as good evidence for 
isolation. The first is the word phlox "flame* and its cognate 
Its use in the JAW is almost confined to funeral pyres and meta¬ 
phorically to the raging of battle. The Odyssey has no raging 
kittles, and its only major funeral has phhx (Page excludes it 
presumably because he does not regard the twenty-fourth book 
as belonging to the Odyssey). It is a curious fact that the only ordin¬ 
ary fire in cither poem which has % pM&x is the lire which 
Patroklos lights to cook for the Embassy; and the line in which 
'the fire burnt dow n and the fkme stopped' is so like the descrip¬ 
tion of Patroklos" funeral “die burning fire was extinguished and 
the flame stopped' tiist Homer perhaps meant to make this meal 
ominous in the car* of his audience. 3 Secondly, Page wonders at 

1 Gray, CQ* 41 (15*47), 

2 n, 9 P ij;; if, Chi phfe:- tee J. B. ELuniuunh, /JO. fc 7 t (155®}* 
funhfsming- 
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the absence of poim Y upoinu from the Revenge of Odysseus; 
dp&ma means ransom* and p*hm normally means compensation 
for murder* Neither is relevant 10 the suitors* but p$im h used of 
the Cyclops* murder of Odysseus* sailors 1 (but again the line is 
be pond the limits of Pagc + s Chfyjs/y). The suitors 5 *■violence 1 
demands * vengeance 1 , and these words belong to a different 
vocabulary which is not needed in the Illsd. Thirdly, the word! 
for 'free* tkmbtros la only used by Hektor of the delivemoce of 
Troy; this word has no place in the Odyuty, which says nothing 
of Trojan hopes, but in return Penelope speaks of kicked Troy, 
unspeakable 1 , a pluase that could only be used by one who was 
left at home, and therefore has no place in the JAW. 

A few other words, though they have nothing directly to do 
with lighting* belong to tbe subject-matter of the Iliad rather than 
the Qskuijn- Artemis is "noisy* when she appears in the Iliad to 
light; Achilles (and a few other heroes) are ’dear to Zeus'; Ocean 
has 'great strength' as an antagonist; *Coruc, go" seems to have 
originated with Iris, who does nor appear in the Odyssey* Peculiar 
to the Odyisty subject-matter arc the 'wiles 1 of wizards, the 
‘ponder mgs' and "enduring spirit' of Odysseus, the ‘grieving 1 
and ’missed sleep* of Penelope* tbe suitors 1 'biting their Ups' in 
amazement at Tdtmachw* eloquence, the ominous 'utterance ot 
the woman grinding com, and such homely words as 'bread'* 
‘feast", ‘sandal 1 , and *bcd\ Together these words, which I should 
exclude as being dependent on the subject-matter ot the poems* 
amount 10 fie words occurring over joo times. 

A number of formulae and words remain for which the 
explanation b not so immediately obvious, Eight ot die formulae 
arc in the Odysxty 9 and seven in the Wad* The maximum number ot 
occurrences of any one ot them is five: 'began words 1 * in the 
Qdjfifij. It is a convenient line ending before an opening speech 
in a debate and corresponds to rise much commoner 'spoke in 
answer 1 formula of the replies, A possible reason for its occur¬ 
rence in the Odjsm rather than in the Iliad b that opening speeches 
in the Wed arc made by speakers whose names can occupy the 
end of the line: this is impossible for Tclcmacbos* Arete, and 
Pdsistcatos, with whom this formula is used. Another Odjssfy 
formula 'to her die word was wingless 7 is used once of Penelope 
and three limes of Euxykkia; the situation, a woman receiving 
l O/. ±3, Ait, CnfiinuOrf. i, 
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information ’which she keeps 10 herself, is unknown in the l^W, 
The twice repeated ‘lovely Kajydon* m the Iliad may well come 
from an Actoiiim poem, but could not recur in the Odyssey because 
Kalydon is nor mentioned there. In fact, these rare formulae tell 
us nothing of the relation bet weal die two poems. 

The remaining individual words may t>e divided Into abstract 
nouns and others. Of the others (twenty-two in the l/iad and sis 
in the Odyssey) eight only occur twice and seven more only three 
times. Only one occurs ten times, and this total is only made by 
counting the noun fxdttos and adjective Ard/wj- together. This word 
is worth inspection: the adjective is twice applied to doth used 
in Patrciklos’ funeral (the Odyssey has no such elaborate funerals), 
once to Achilles’ unique tin greaves, and twice to Athena's 
pepjos: the noun is used of the dress of Hera, Artemis, Helen 
(twice), and once in a simile, when Achilles compares Patroklos 
to a JirrJe girl tugging at her mother’s dress. This must surelv be 
a modem simile (though the noun itself is Mycenaean)* so that 
Helen and the goddesses arc dressed in the latest fashion, whereas 
in lire Odyssey the traditional words have been kept for Penelope 
and Calypso, On the other hand, what may be an old Form of the 
second person pronoun, tihmj, occurs six times in speeches in the 
Uiad but not in the Odyssey, it may well be a survival, hut the con¬ 
texts where it occurs - military abuse or orders; mother to son; 
Hermes to Priam - hardly recur in the Odyssey Hermes could 
have spoken thus to Odysseus, but Penelope could line speak to 
Tclcmachos in die same tone as Thetis to Achilles or Hefeabe to 
Hekror. Finally, where words that arc common in later Greek 
occur in one poem and not in the other, words tike *plty' or 
‘hesitation’ (each six times in the Iliad) or *kkk' (four times in the 
Odyssey), 1 doubt whether we can say more than diat if the idea 
came up in the orher poem, it did not come up at a moment when 
the line admitted a word of this particular shape and therefore 
the idea was put into other language. But it must be emphasized 
again that these individual words are a tiny class. The total 
vocabulary of the Iliad and tire Odyssey contains about 9,000 words 
used about iSo.cco times; not much weight can be put on 
iS words occurring in all 107 tunes. 

On the whole, considering the difference in subject-matter and 
the different and ancient linguistic traditions connected with the 
different subject-mailer, the vocabularies of the two poems do not 
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diverge suifidem!? Ibr as to be able to say that the writer of the 
0^xrf>' was unacquainted with tlie JAW* Page, however* also 
imkci a number of points about the relative dates of the poems. 
He quotes with approval CauerV judgement that the number of 
true abstracts is not only relatively but also absolutely greater in 
rhe Qujjjty than in the JAW, and regards tins as a recent dement. 
It is difficult to arrive at accurate figures because it is diilicuJt 10 
agree on width weird is a mie abstract. Gmcr in the passage 
quoted by Page defines abstract as denoring a mental process 
or stare, but on the nest page speaks of them as showing die 
development from purely concrete to rather more abstract 
thought, which h something quite different Page gives figures 
for die number of abstract ending in -fy/ fc -sis, and -A\ but 

omits the number of occurrences for the last. I have worked on 
KrarupV Figures (with minor corrections) and arrive at approxi¬ 
mately the same result where results can be compared; the totals 
for these lour groups are (d) words common to Iliad and 
Qdpity* 55 ; (J) AM ™lj% n; (0 QdfUtJ only* 64 ; (d) JBaJ 
occurrences* i6z; (tf) OdySJty occurrences, 177, On these figures 
the ihljfjty shows an increase over rhe lhad both in numbers of 
nouns and in the number of their occurrences. Krarup*s last two 
tables show a rather different picture. The Iliad has 9 nouns in 
-its used 74 times, the Odyssfj } used times; ami in abstract 
nouns outside these classes the JAW has 14 occurring 140 dines 
and the QdjtXfty 2: occurring 116 rimes. The general position is 
undoubtedly true, that the QJyjjgt ha* more abstract nouns titan 
the l had arid h the disparity of length i$ taken in to account uses 
diem more often, Hut again the total number of occurrences is 
small. The <lispro|>ortiDn between K rarup's last two lists and die 
rest is startling: in the last two lists the average number of 
occurrences of each word is over 9 in the l had and over 6 in the 
Odynty\ in the lists examined by Page the average number of 
occurrences is under z m The old words which arc firmly fixed in 
the epic language are those in Kmup J s last two lists. The other 
hscs contain a few common wordi: 'message*, "nemesis** "truth'*, 
a few words specially appropriate to cither poem "man-slaving 1 
(li'/ad) and recklessness' (Cliffy);* these occur from six to 
eighteen times, but die majority of tile test only occur once. 

1 Gnmtfwjpir. 4JS V0L f C <r M. 10 O949), 1J. 

* Ai4;duttf m df. D. M t Jnnc% E/Mu/ /Mt/r or /A? pUr of iht Qifptrj- 
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Many of them seem To be citations for the particular moment 
in the poem and never entered into ordinary speech, but the poet 
formed them on the analogy of ordinary words. Thus in the -it 
group “wisdom* is probably a common word, although it only 
appears once, but 'kindliness* would seem to be a new creation 
to define Pattoklos, just as ‘fierceness* is a new creation to define 
Hektor and Achilles, 1 Ir is true that the Odysst j his more of these 
words than the liunl. but the poet is following in the footsteps of 
the I Had, and it is doubtful whether he would have created poetic 
words on these lines and for these purposes without the Ili ad, 

Neither the use ot abstract nouns nor the other two criteria 
analysed by Page, 4 tile use of the short form of the dative plural 
in the first and second declension and the freedom to leave a 
vowel shore before mute and liquid, dissociate the Odyssty from 
the Iliads at most they show that the Odyssey is later than tJw Ui<ui\ 
the developments in the Odyssty arc not new but a further elabora¬ 
tion of tendencies already visible in the Wad. It is interesting to 
compare the results of Porter’s* careful and widely based analysis 
of the metre of the Homeric poems, Hesiod, the hymns and 
Callimachus. "The Iliad and the Odyssey differ very little from each 
other in the i,coo-line samples examined in this paper. When 
compared with any of the other teats they present a common 

from. The differences between them arc slight_The evidence 

of the structure of the line strongly supports the unity, if not of 
authorship or of time, at least of style of the two poems.* Metre 
then joins the other criteria which testify to the dose kinship of 
the two poems. 

triough has been said to show that the Odyssey was not com¬ 
posed in isolation From the Iliad. It is likely, as we have seen, that 
they were composed for two different festivals. Of their dates 
we can only say that the Iliad was not composed long if at dl 
before 7 jq and the Odyssey was not composed long if at all after 
710. Thus a maximum gap of thirty years between the completion 
dates of the two poems is possible. The definition of this gap will 
be determined by the view taken on the one hand of the Advance 
represented by the Odyssey as compared to the Wad anti on the 
other of the speed with which Greek poets were moving towards 
contemporaneity and self-expression. My own inclination is to 

* O’, above p. ij*. « J6* Harms Odjm, i< f . 

1 H. N. Porter, The Early Cruet Hc*UBMjer\ Y.CJ., 41 27, 
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make die gap as short as possible* Further Hmn that 1 see no means 
of going. Poets only began to be interesting after the composition 
of dy; Umd and the Odyssey: \ ksiod and the blind man in Chios 
tell us of themselves and others tell os of Arktinos and Stasinos. 
In the lUad and the Odjsitj the author or authors do not appear, 
mjuI the ancient lives of Homer tell us nothing useful about their 
composition. Our only view- of the author or authors comes from 
the poems, and traditional poetry is essentially unrcveaUug- Wc 
may ask why the Greeks remembered a relationship between the 
older Homer and the younger Arktinos and Smsinos but forgot 
the relationship between the poet of the 1 /iad and the poet of the 
Odyssey. But such negative arguments count for little. We must 
admit that ihose who tike to believe that the Hind was the poem 
of HomeFs maturity and the Qdyssij the poem of his old Age 
cannot be proved wrong. 
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H omer looks forward to classical Greece and backwards 
to the Mycenaean world. The Mycenaean world was a 
world of great palaces of which Mycenae itself, Tirvns 
near by, Pylos on the West coast, Thebes in BOtotia, and Knossos 
in Crete are the best known. Their treasures compare in kind 
with the treasures of the Egyptians and I lit rites and of tile 
inhabitants of Ugaxit, and are themselves evidence of the 
international character of this civilization. The Mycenaean 
palaces were connected with this larger Eastern Aegean and 
Eastern civilization fitst, perhaps, chiefly through their contacts 
with Minoan Crete, but later directly. Minoan Crete itself had 
cross links with contemporary Eastern culture in an and archi¬ 
tecture and possibly also in language. 

The attempt to distinguish what the Greeks, wherever they 
came from, brought with them from what they found in Gre e c e 
and borrowed from their neighbours seems to me less profitable 
than the attempt to form some picture of the Greek world when 
it had become literate at least to the extent of keeping records. 
We have the fullest records for Pylos in the thirteenth century, 
and tradition connects Pylos with Athens and through Athens 
with Ionia and Homer. 'Hie records only date from the desrnicrion 
of the palate, but Mycenaean civilization in the area of Pyios can 
now be traced as far back as in Mycenae itself, so that the last 
palace had a great heritage bcliind it, a heritage of civilization, 
poetry, and art. For the fourteenth and thirteenth ccnrury the 
question of what the Greeks brought with them and what they 
found need nor be asked; by tliat time they were well established 
as a nourishing civilization among flourishing civilizations. The 
Mycenaean kingdoms were sufficiently close! y linked together 
to undertake a common expedition if necessary, and foe Kang of 
Ahhiyawa could correspond with the Kriii; of foe 1 Unites, 
Mycenaean establishments in Cyprus, Ugarit, Akllkh and else¬ 
where were open to literary and artistic ideas from foe East, quite 
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apart from what the Mycriaflcarrs in Knossos must have absorbed 
from tile Mjnoam. Traders may love been responsible for the 
loan words for clothing and spices; but princes, warrior** poets p 
and master craftsmen also journeyed between the Mycenaean 
world and the East, and their commerce was ideas and art forms. 

The palace of Pylos WAS, therefore t one of a number of 
Mycenaean palaces which communicated not only with each 
other but also with Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor* including 
Troy (until Trov was sacked). In spice of die differences of scale, 
landscape* types of manufacture, religion, and language many 
elements In life at Pylos would not strike a visitor from Asia 
Minor lls strange: the palace itself with its costly furniture and 
precious objects of Ivory', gold* silver, and lapis lazuli, gifts received 
and gift? to be dispensed, the archive room with its minute records 
of every department of life in war and peace, the divine King 
with his special estates and his Companions, partly military 
leaders and partly administrative officials, the wider cirdr of 
nobility who formed the chariot ry and provided the mayors 
responsible to the palace for the surrounding towns and villages, 
which were centres for the crafts men and fand workers of the 
different districts. The King of Pylos sat on his throne rippling 
like an immortal'. The brightly coloured frescoes of hb palace 
had as their subjects the gridms and lions, which gave him divine 
protection and symbolized his power (%» 8), the seated goddess, 
who lived in his house and gave him instruction, the legend of 
the Siege, which his poets sang, and the divine singer, who was 
their patron (fig. 9). At the appointed times he caused offerings 
to be made to the gods, to Poseidon, Zeus, Hera, Hermes, and 
also, as we may assume, to Artemis, Demeter, and Dionysos. 
But lie also made offerings u 1 other powers who arc less well 
known to us: to Pclcia the dove goddess, to Posidacii, who is 
perhaps a divine spring p to Iphimedcb, who is known from 
legend, to the Thrice-hero' and the lord of the house*, repre¬ 
sentatives of the mighty dead, who continued to send blessings 
to hb people. The offerings* besides agricultural produce and 
precious objects, included men and women, who perhaps became 
Slaves of god s and thus received instruction in various crafts. 

The paintings, precious objects, and painted vases of the 
Mycenaean palaces strike us at first as realistic. This b partly due 
to the subject-matter* particularly to the amount of wiki life 
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depicted, partly to the abundant gay colour, and partly to the 
curved lines, which express so admirably volume and speed. 
Against this must be set not only tile strong decorative sense uf 
the vases panned m the so-calkd Palace Style* which becomes 
desiccated formalism in the Eater phases of Mycenaean art, but 
also the strong convention^] dement in tin: treatment of space 
which allowed the artist to teU the spectators far more than he 
could see. Gay colouring, decorative sense, and convenrionalism 
(in die particular $cn$e described) justify the use of the term 
Court style for rhe an of the Mycenaean palaces. Court style is 
a style conditioned by a court, in this ease ihc court of a divine 
ruler, who had considerable military power. Conn style is a term 
which can equally well be applied to poetry. 

The evidence for Mycenaean poetry must be drawn from 
Mycenaean art, from the tablets, from survivals in Homer, and 
from the analogy of contemporary and earlier Eastern poetry. 
Art, besides telling us touch about the subjects of poetry, shows 
various forms of song: the ecstatic dances of the nature ritual, 
which is naturally connected with Dionysos and a mother goddess* 
must have had accompanying song (fig. 15); and a particular 
kind f>f harvest chorus and dance is rep resented on the Harvester 
vase (fig. 16); hymns to the gods axe attested by the lyre-player 
and three women in terracotta; the sacrifice to the mighty dead 
on the Hag Li 'I riada sarcophagus (fig* 6) is accompanied by song; 
die god singing alone on his mountain (fig. 9) is the patron of 
solo singers, not only the court singer but also the warrior poet, 
like Achilles when he waits for the Embassy. 

\\"c are concerned here only with solo court poetry and pri¬ 
marily with solo court poetry in Pylos which is ancestral to 
Homere The fact that Homer preserves noun epithet formulae 
for Mycenaean objects which had long gone out of use shows that 
Mycenaean poetry like Hittite poetry and LIgaritic poetry used 
formulae. To this we can now add tile evidence of the tablets that 
such formulae as Tehnnmian Ajax were Mycenaean titles. 
Formula is a vague term covering many kinds of repetition such 
as divine tftfes, royal tides, official rides, cuic refrains, operation 
orders, conventions of correspondence. All of chese originate 
in the Court style, they were the suitable forms of expression in a 
Kingdom ruled by a warrior of divine status and occurred in 
all the second-cniJknniurn Kingdoms of which we know. In 
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Pykxs too, they corresponded with the realities of court life; in 
Homer they arc a poetical survival and they do not survive 
Homer, If this is true, why do they survive so long? Two probable 
reasons for survival are nostalgia for past glories and poetic 
convenience; they ceased when neither reason was any longer 
operative, when the audience wanted contemporary rather tlum 
back ward-looking poetry And when poets and performers were 
able to exploit the possibilities of alphabetic writing. A third 
reason may be a new positive delight in this generalised form of 
expression, which corresponds to the painter's delight in 
Geometric patterns and schematized figures and disappeared 
before seventfa-cenrury individualization in art and poetry. 

The Court style was convenient both for slow dictation into 
and for recitation from a difficult script such as Linear B {if it wag 
used for poetry ; and we have no evidence either way) or syllabic 
or alphabetical cuneiform. It was also convenient, as the analogy 
of later poetry shows, for oral poetry* In the second millennium 
the distinction between recited and oral poetry was probably a 
distinction of kind. Religious poetry* whether sung to the gods 
or to the mighty dead, was sung normally by choirs, and the text 
must have been fixed. The poetry sung by the solo singer at 
banquets was adapted to each particular occasion. The solo singe? 
of the Pylos fresco (fig. 9), the lyre in the tomb of Mcnidi, and the 
evidence for early mis hearing of poetic phrases allow us to admit 
the existence of Mycenaean oral poetry and to use the analogies 
provided so brilliantly by Milrnun Parry* Among the reasons for 
altering the song on a particular occasion must have been the 
arrival of a guest from within or even without the Mycenaean 
world, and court poetry wax international in the double sense 
that its range included heroes from other Mycenaean kingdoms 
and that its poets could borrow stories from Eastern poetry. The 
siege story, which is attested by works of an from KnossoS* 
Mycenae early and late, and Pylos, and in literature from Ugarit 
(to say nothing of recorded Babylonian, Egyptian ( and other 
Easiem sieges), was the kind of story which could be sung m 
many didetent way*: it could be told of Thebes or Troy or any- 
whete else; armament could be brought up to date; new heroes 
could he introduced or old heroes dropped; new colouring could 
be added from Eastern poecry - it could become a war to win a 
woman, or a hero could be remodelled 10 look Like Gi Igamesh- 
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Various qualifies can he attributed to this Mycenaean poctrv- 
Indivklual performances were short, but this does not exclude 
the serial story song night after night: such a serial would, 
however, be unlikely to have any appreciable unity. No dear 
distinction was drawn between divine and human, dead and 
living, past and present^ historical and fictional. The gods were, 
of course, the subject of songs which did not include humans: 
the Creation myth i$ the obvious example, but perhaps these 
songs belonged rather to the cult than the banquet. The King was 
given divine honours; his father ar least and probably his grand¬ 
father were still given divine honours at the tomb: a goddess 
shared his house and a god was not very fir bade in his pedigree. 
His successes and failures in peace and war were attributed to the 
direct intervention of a god, which meant that in poetry he fought 
with gods and was helped by gods. Use comparatively rare bur 
still ssufficient references tr> body-shield righting in Homer show 
that older StnrmS about older fighters were incorporated imci the 
Trojan war story* Nestor’s campaign against the Epeians seems 
to have been historical^ but in it the twins Aktorione-Molione 
were miraculously saved by Poseidon. This can only mean that 
old stories were sung and resting, and that, although they were 
brought up to date, were attached to new historical events, and 
accepted new literary elements, the old names survived and 
preserved some of an earlie r reality* 

Much the most probable explanation of the mythological 
names on the tablets is that (with rite exception of Iphimedcia 
who is at ready a goddess in Pvlos] they were borne by men who 
were called after heroes of mythology. Wc can then believe that 
die siege story in fifteenth-century Kmossos already had attackers 
with Greek names and defenders with Trojan names, that the 
siory was elaborated for generations in the different Mycenaean 
kingdoms and was then given a new Eastern setting when 
Troy V 11 A was attacked by a great expedition under the leader¬ 
ship of the King of Mycenvie. A new liistoried event was more 
likely to give ri^e to a modification of an old song chan to a new 
song. If this is true, then many of the stories of Greek mythology 
go back beyond our earliest records, but these stories were 
continually remodelled to conform with changed conditions, to 
include imported incidents, or to have a new historical setting. 

This curious blurring of the outlines between god and man, 
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pasl and present, fiction and reality, lost two of its conditions 
with the destruction of the Mycenaean palaces The divine King, 
the link between god and man, went with bis palace, and there 
was tin reason to confuse che iron present with the golden past. 
The main facts are clear* however undeaf flic causes and the 
details may he. Between the middle of die thirteenth century and 
the end of the Twelfth century disaster had overtaken not oniy 
the Mycenaean palaces from iolkos in tilt North-east to Pylos 
in the Sourh-wesE but also Troy p the I lit tit e capital, and UgsrtL 
The period which follows is one of isolation and poverty, with 
Athens, the one city which was not sacked, acting as a centre for 
refugees from the Pdoponnese and Boeoita, The refugees from 
Mycenaean Greece took various routes to Ask Minor, which was 
remembered as a land where successful settlements had been 
made in the old days; in Samos and Mdetos the Mycenaean settle¬ 
ments ma} have still existed when the refugees arrived, but their 
existence must have been tenuous and their memories dint The 
main stream of migration to Ionia passed through Athens 
between jhc early eleventh and the Luc ninth centuries. The chief 
assumptions which 1 accepted in discussing this dark period were 
these, First! die Greek tradition that Mycemeans from Pykis 
passed through Athens, where their kings reigned for a period, 
and then wenr on to found the cities of Ionia is in general true, 
and this Pyiian-Attic strain was the dominant strain in the mixed 
cities of Ionia. Secondly, the settlement of Asia Minor was a 3 cog 
and difficult process* and fruitful contact with the East which 
could lead to borrowing of ideas* stories, or art forms is unlikely 
again umil well tin in the eighth century. Thirdly, the so-called 
Aeolic features hi the language of the Homeric poems may be 
classified as (aj Mycenaean (he* tin- language of the tablets), 
(£) very early bottowings which may daie from die Mycenaean 
age. {c\ late born wings from Aeolian speakers in the mixed 
cities of Ionia or from their Aeolic neighbours. Without startling 
new evidence from Acolis itself the theory of an Aeolic stage in 
the development to Ionian epic is unlikely, and we are justified in 
regarding the Pylian-Attic strain as also the chief carrier of poetic 
tradition. Fourthly* the likenesses and divergences of stories 
which arc common to the Homeric poems on one side oi the 
Aegean and to Hesiod or Attic Geometric pottery on the other 
arc best explained by the assumption that the streams of poetry 
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had finulh divided not very long before the eighth century, and 
therefore such dories can be used m form some picture of 
mainland poetry in the dark period (fig®. 10- aft). 

An attempt must be made to assess this transition period, The 
Mycenaean palace? fit in the context of Eastern palaces of the 
second millennium; the Umd acid Odjssty akeadt foreshadow 
archaic and classical Greece. Between lies the dark period - 4 a 
chaos in which an old civilization i : shattered into fragments, 
its Jaw s set at naught, and that intricate web of normal expectation 
which forms the very essence of human society tom so often and 
50 utterly by continued disappointmenE tiiai at last there ceases 
to be any normal expectation ai ail'd Out of chaos the new Greek 
world w r a* horn. Our only contemporary evidence is architect 
logical, and in this Attic pottery, in winch the new style develops 
and by which it is earned over die Greek world p takes pride of 
place. Archaeology also proves the introduction of iron and 
cremation. Both allow us to say that in these respects at least (and 
We can add the use of die throwing-spear) the old stories were 
partially brought up to date by die poets; where it was convenient, 
the heroes dealt wounds that could only be dealt with iron swords, 
threw their spears instead of thrusting, and were cremated. This 
bringing up to date differed from the bringing up to elate within 
the Mycenaean age itself in that* $o far as we know, the settings 
and the characters remained fixed; ihe siege story was not attached 
to any dty after Troy nor w ere new characters introduced. The 
old characters might bdiavc in a new way, hut this is normal 
auaehromsm T albeit on a large scale. So the division between past 
and present became clearer because the past was receding. Simi¬ 
larly the division between dead and living was sharpened. 
Cremation was n o r a new custom, but it suddenly became universal 
in Athens and places which had had contact with Athens. In 
Athens overcrowding and overseas uncertainty weft probably 
the causes; but r however slow beliefs about the dead were to 
change and however much actual performances connected with 
inhumation were still carried out at cremations, cremation mean! 
a sudden and comp]ere severance of the dead from the living, 
whereas the great Mycenaean was believed to live on in h h scaled 
tomb and bk$s his fellow countrymen at least until his body liad 
decayed* a period of time neither known nor know able. 

1 Gilbert Murray, Rwt #/ tfe GntJk Epii\ 78. 
ago 
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The other division which was blurred in Mycenaean limes was 
the division between god and man. Of course Homer present a 
great deal of the old relationship* yet it is possible to argue that 
the worlds of god and man art essentially separate in Horner* 
that the gods normally have to tind an occasion to interfere with 
the doings of men, and that when they cause men to do things, 
the men were wty often going to do these same tilings of their 
own volition* 1 Tn Homer we have the end of a development which 
leads on to lyric poetry. But this development started in the dark 
period. In the first place the King who lived on equal terms with 
the gods had gone with his palace. Even for Athens, which 
survived unsacked, though attacked and though swamped by 
refugees, archaeology and tradition provide j,ust enough evidence 
to enable us to dare in the eleventh century the change by 
which the King became a king and rhe goddess Athena received 
her own dwelling. Secondly, the essential change in die Trojan 
war story was made in die dark period, because the new story 
with divergences is common both to Homer and to Hesiod: tlte 
change by which the vassals of Agamemnon became the Suitors 
of Helen was the invention of a genius, who warned to make the 
storv intelligible La his contemporaries* What concerns us here 
is that the Trojan war became the SfIU of Zeus\ It is arguable 
that this view that war is god’s will is an adaptation of an old 
Eastern theme to the sack of the Mycenaean palaces, which in the 
Iliad Hem permits in return for permission to sack Troy, These 
arc not gods who rued Kings on equal terms but gods who dispose 
of mankind as inferiors, whether to bring the age ol heroes to an 
end (as in Hesiod) or tp relieve the burden on Earth {as in die 
Cjprig) or because of die wrath of Achilles (as in the Wait). 

The division between past and press ot, dead and living, gods 
and men was the work of the poets in the dark period. Homer 
added the everyday world in his similes so that gods, heroes, and 
men make three contrasted levels, but the third and lowest level 
is the addition of the List poet or poets. The principle of clear 
division, which seems to have been introduced into poetry in the 
dark period, is the principle which most obviously distinguishes 
Protogeometric pottery from Mycenaean pottery, Now the parts 
of vases were death defined, black areas were sharply contrasted 

J CL Kullmamv. dtr Wfakm dtr Gpttrr m dir l&u. ptftim. On the Lbc f cf- 
DodiJs r Tbt Cr<*kf md ti* IrrAUanxi, jf. 
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with reserved iioi, and the structure of the vase was emphasized 
by pan™. The patterns themselves were arranged in complicated 
symmetry (figs. 29-30), and hare again a parallel may be drawn 
with the kind of poetry which consists of rhe listing of p and lei 
instances in parallel forms - catalogues, genealogies, songs of 
consolation and the rest, which have been with reason traced 
back into the dark periled. 

Dm a more important and more difficult question remains. 
Pottery was always a major art. Greek vases always showed great 
artistic and icchmeai mastery* They were prised by the Greeks 
themselves and exported far beyond the boundaries of the Greek 
world. The revolution in the decoration of pottery is therefore 
likely to have corresponded to some spiritual revolution which 
took place in the dark period. At first figure scenes, animal life, 
and plant life were abandoned. The desiccation of the latest 
Mycenaean art may be decadence or it may be that a new view of 
the world was already arising. Certainly from the beginning of 
Protogeomctric art there is no question of decadence; the new 
ornament was executed with mathematical precision and love. 
Moreover, the rare horses On Pratogeornetric vases and the 
figures which became common on later Geometric vises were 
executed with the same precise abstraction; only after the middle 
of the eighth century did the movement towards realism begin* 
With great hesitation I should like to suggest a parallel for this 
very precise and rational new arr, Obviously it is an art stripped 
down to essentials just as life was stripped down to essentials 
with the collapse of the Mycenaean palaces. The essential here is 
ptriiaps a belief in human reason, in human capacity to reduce 
things to simple and dear pat terns so that they become manage- 
able - a purely human operation when ail the mystery and magic 
of the Kings had failed. Seen like this, the Protogeometric vase- 
pom ter takes hi$ place not only as the forerunner of later 
developments in art (ultimately the invention of perspective)* 
mathematics, and philosophy but also as the colleague of the poet 
who secs life in similar rational and h uman tenus. Again wc arc 
forced to argue back from Homer, Possibly we should find here 
the origin of liis unrormmk unmystcrious view of the gods, who 
only diifcr from man in being deathless and ageless and strong, 1 

1 Cf. the very interest tug discussion by V. Chajuramc in En/rttiw j t 

pajrictiiirJy Cf. also H. FrankeJ, Dk&mig ttt. k 77* 
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Tills is a manageable way of thinking about the gods: within 
their own sphere and with their very difftrenc powers they yet 
behave Like us. More dearly we may find in this new view ihe 
reason for the rejection of the ecstatic and magic elements in 
Mycenaean religion which link it in earlier religion. We know that 
ecstatic nature worship continued and Dionysos reconquered 
the Greek world in the seventh and sixth centuries; Homer 
glances at the god of Maenads and once compares Andromache 
to a maena d but on the whole ecstasy and mystery is excluded, 
\mi as certain forms of magic and miracle were excluded — 
Akhaia's fatal brand, Belief ophos's winged horse, Hendries* 
impenetrable skim This very enlightened rationalesr outlook was 
no doubt the possession of very few, but its consequences for 
the future were immense, and I think we may suppose that it 
originated in Athens in the dark period. 

Thus partly bringing up ro datc p partly rethinking and re¬ 
formings the poets of the dark period kept tile old stories of the 
Mycenaean age stive and transported them by their various 
routes to the new settlements in the tlostem Aegean. They sang 
in the houses of the nobles and at the courts of kings, but the 
difference between an Iron Age king and an Iron Age noble was 
a slight difference of degree rather than a major difference of kind* 
The dominant strain was the Attic-Ionic strain, and the cities of 
Jorda gradually formed, consolidated* and enlarged the League, 
which had its common festival on the My kale peninsula; but 
their origin was mixed, and they must always have demanded 
poetry which coveted the range of their mixed ancestors* whether 
the poet was singing at iheir Ixmscs or at ihe festival on the 
Mykalc pcnm^ula or ai the other great Ionian festival on Delos * 
Two conditions at least had to be realized before the /Gad and the 
Qdjfuty could be composed* The first was, quite simply, the 
achievement of some prosperity so that there was time and desire 
not only for the privileged aristocracy to hear die poets in their 
houses but for a much wider section of the population to hear 
them at the grsrat festivals. This means, that the srear past was 
felt to be the heritage not only of the kings and dobtes bur also 
of the population a* a whole and not only of that part of the 
population which could trace its descent back to the Myccnacans 
but also of the Dorian dries who could not. Thus we find in the 
eighth century (and in some places stiff earlier) widely dispersed 
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arid varied phenomena testifying to Greek interests in the 
Mycenaean age: hero cults, games in honour of hemes, choruses 
in honour of heroes* kings called after heroes, forged dedication* 
10 heroes* manipulation of heroic legends to political ends. This 
was the atmosphere in which the large-scale epic was created* and 
*t was created not as court poetry but as festival poetry* not as 
poetry For kings and nobles bur as poetry for well-to-do citizens, 
who were beginning to achieve political importance because they 
fomted the hopltte line in their cities. For them the hoplites were 
insened into the old stories and their institutions were also 
included, particularly in the new long similes which reflected the 
everyday life of Ionia. 

The second condition was the introduction of alphabetic 
writing, whether it w as the invention of the poet* themselves or 
not. Only alphabetic waiting made the change possible From the 
short song of the solo singer to the prolonged recitation by a team 
ol rhapsodes’ only prolonged recital ion made appreciation pos¬ 
sible of the long and complicated unify of the Iliad and the 
Otfristfr Flow long a period we can assume for the performance 
ot large-scale epics before the I&si and the Odyssey depends on 
when we suppose the alphabet wn^ introduced; a ccntutv would 
seem to be the absolute maximum, but the period may have been 
much less. If, in fact, syllabic writing had survived through the 
intervening centuries, the effect of the new script would have 
been felt very swiftly. If syllabic writing had been forgotten, then 
the new invention would have taken longer to master* Large- 
scale epic composed in chronological order was written for 
recitation by rhapsodes before the Wad and the Odyjstj, but 
Homer was tlic firsi 10 exploit the new' form and the occasion to 
die full - the first and the Iasi units* the Qdyjrjfj was not the work 
of rl*e old poet but the- work of an extremely gifted pupil. For 
these two poems prolonged recitation is a necessity if their in¬ 
volved unity is to be appreciated. 

The Homeric epics are die supreme literary example of the 
kind of composition which is seen In the Attic Geometric vases 
by a few great painters about die middle of the eighth century. 1 
Ever/possible device is used with consummate skill; withholding 
ol the hero* alternation of tfuiet scenes and scenes of action* 
static symmetry of echoing scenes, dynamic pattern of preparation 

1 See parricuLilly £#3, * 1 —a, 
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anil *iaspemc, massed similes, con!ranted similes., echoing similes, 
typical scenes with variations. Ir cannot be chance tliat poetic 
compositions and artistic compositions of unique si^e and of 
parallel complexity, showing the same kind of sysiem in reducing 
material to form, should appear at the same time* A very small 
number of geniuses in poetry and painting seized the moment 
when creations on this scale would be accepted. In both arts these 
geniuses were the heirs of a long tradition which stretches hack 
through the dark period to the Mycenaean age: more specifically, 
if the argument of this book is accepted* both were the heirs of a 
Pylian-Attie tradition which had only tmally diverged into an 
Ionian and a mainla nd stream a century or so before their birth. 
Their ancestors had together made the spiritual revolution which 
has been described and in which the beginnings of classical 
Greece can be seem, They themselves chose the tirst and the last 
moment at which arc and poetry on this scale and dominated by 
these conceptions was possible. It was the first moment because 
only now luid either Athens or Ionia the necessary wealth* and 
the last moment because* ah hough the definition and clari ty of 
Geometric art was never quite forgotten and although the 
J//W and f )d';isey continued ro be recited in entirety .it the fesrivals 
and swiftly spread over the Greek world in piecemeal recitations* 
the creative artists and poets of the next generation had quite 
different aims and met a different demand. 

Figure scenes, as we have seen, dominated later Geometric 
vases more and more, and the figures became larger and more 
individual, Earlv in the seventh century the outline style super¬ 
seded die silhouette, and the figures were often identified by 
inscriptions. Rectilinear ornament then gave place to curvilinear 
ornament and animals filled out. Gorgom, sphinxes, and sirens 
Ixrcanic common and important Occasionally anonymity was 
broken and an artist signed his vase. We call the new style Orien- 
talizing or Mvceniean renaissance, and both these titles have some 
Justification. Poetry m die seventh century was no longer anony¬ 
mous. The scale. Style* and metre of the Ui&d and Qdyssty were ail 
abandoned in poems which were short* individual, and emotional- 
If we now suspect that the beginnings of mystery religions and of 
Dionyriac ecstasy and revelry can be found in Mycenaean Greece, 
we shall speak of revival rather dian creation or importation in the 
seventh century,. Bui these dark growths had to win their way 
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against the bright and Sterilizing light of the Gcornxmc spirit, jf 
our interpretation of the spiritual revolution in die pre-Homeric 
period Is right. Yet Horner h thr link between the old and ihe 
new p partly because he was scrupulous in preserving the ancient 
elements of traditional poetry* partly because his sympathy was 
quick to observe and record the new. The theme of Homeric sym¬ 
pathy with the everyday life and aspirations of the common man 
has often been elaborated. It is :i pointer to the future. Observation 
of everyday life 15 found chiefly m the similes, and Jong similes 
were probably the creation of the latest poets. They have a £ feast 
three functions. In so far as they represent the Ionian present dav 
they thrust the heroes further into the past and make them more 
magnificent* Sometimes similes, particularly those which belong 
[o sets each developed from a single short comparison, are used 
to form a recurring pattern which holds a stretch of action to¬ 
gether, Their third function looks forward to the future. Unlike 
all comparisons in earlier poeiry, the long Homeric simile does 
not illustrate a single point but a number of points in the heroic 
situation which is to be apprehended by the audience; the poor 
woman weighing wool to make a living is a kind of working model 
of the swaying lines of battle tn a desperate situation* Hot only 
tliis type of comparison but also the mdactive type ("like an oak 
or a poplar nr a tail pine*) and the proportional type ("But, Achilles, 
tame your great spine... the gods themselves can be persuaded, 
whose excellence, honour, and strength is greater') can be found 
later in the Presocratie philosophers. Two essential dements in 
early Ionian philosophy wcic Fust the use of observation and 
secondly explanation of the unknown in terms of the known- 
Homer was their predecessor both as an accurate observer and in 
his use of everyday life to explain the unknown, In his case die 
heroic past. He was writing for an audience which in a century 
and a half would be ready for Thales. 

We have noticed abo the similes which illustrate psychological 
events, the special use of abstracts tn describe emotions and 
psychological characteristics, and rhar a number of speeches of 
decision can be dated late* This dfort to describe accurately 
menial events and characteristics points forward to the elegiac, 
iambic, arsd lyric poets of the seventh century and later, to 
Archilochos" address to his soul and to Sappho's description of 
her emotions, and further stiU to the heroes and heroines of 
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tragedy. In the Qdjnty the responsibility foe disaster is laid firmly 
on Aigisthos by the gods, and a similar recklessness brought the 
suitors of Penelope 10 a similar disaster at the hands of Odysseus, 
who himself triumphs overall his misfortunes because his wisdom 
includes moral force besides cunning and resource, It is true dial 
Homer preserves many ancient views of die gods: old Eastern 
stories of battles between the gods anti of the gods’ desire to 
destroy mankind, the special relationship between the Mycenaean 
god or goddess and the King and the corresponding relationship 
between the King and a hostile god, predestination and the 
spinning of fate* and the natural human desire to ascribe the 
unaccountable io many spheres of life to the gods or some 
particular god. These are all part of die tradition which he in¬ 
herited or of the thought of his con temporaries. Hesiod himself 
provides parallel and incompatible accounts of the fall of man; 
we ■should not T therefore, expect a consistent theology from 
Ho mer. Vet in the Itkd a* well as Ln the Qdpif? human responsi¬ 
bility and divine justice arc emphasized. The main story of the 
1 $ad is the story of Agamemnon's wrath with Chrysts and his 
folly in taking Briseis from Achilles* of Achilles' wrath with 
Agamemnon and his folly in refusing Agamemnon B s apology, oi 
Hck tor's Recklessness* in wearing the arms of Fatroklos, of 
Achilles' wrath with Hektor and his reconciliation with 
Agamemnon, of his excessive vengeance on Hektor and his 
final fcc^mriliation with Priam. This story o£ human responsibility 
is the central story into which the mass of traditional material, 
earning with it traditional views of gods and men T is woven* 
Human passions are strong, and therefore Agamemnon calls 
Infatuation the slaughter of Zeus; but human supplication h also 
strong, and Fhoinix calb Prayers the daughters of Zeus, Homer 
knows that self-control is also a real force* and when Achilles 
unaccountably docs not draw his sword against Agamemnon, 
he ascri bes thi s restraint to the intervention of Athena, Thb view 
of life that man is responsible for his disasters if he fails to use 
restraint to govern his passions is described at die begi nnin g of 
the Bed as the Will of Zeus, It is Zeus’ will that wrath should 
cause suffering. It this Interpretation is right, the very old idea of 
ttod’s will io destroy mankind has been given 4 new* twist: Zeus 1 
will is not directed to relieving pressure on die earth nor 10 
ending die race of demigods and so sc para ang mankind from the 
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gods but to government of the world in accordance with the 
principles of justice. Thus before Hesiod, who must be regarded 
as an independent development of rhe nine traditional poetry, 
Homer in Ionia was also concerned with the problems of divine 
government, human responsibility, and justice in the pvks. 
Homer not only inherits a tradition which descends from rite 
Singers of Mycenaean palaces but is also the forerunner of archaic 
and classical G recce. 
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